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THE 
TRANSLATOR's PREFACE. 


d TAVIGATION, the moſt important bond 


| of the great ſociety of mankind, has in 


the preſent age been advanced nearly to perfec- 
tion. It has been employed for purpoſes the 


moſt honourable to its patrons, to its conductors, 


and to human nature, and its narratives have ex- 


cited a more univerſal intereſt than any other 


3 85 


branch of literature. It has perfected the hiſtory 


of man, united the extremities of the earth in 
the mutual intercourſe of peaceful commerce, 
and notwithſtanding the temporary ſtorms of re- 
volution, has characteriſed the preſent century as 

its peculiar ra. 
Engliſhmen, who have ſo much to boaſt 
among contending nations, will proudly remem- 
ber that Cook ſtands in the higheſt rank both as 
a navigator, and a benefactor of his ſpecies : 
while France, our conſtant competitor, whether 
in diſcovery, in commerce, or in the arts, has at- 
tempted to rival us even at the extremity of the 
A2 globe. 
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globe. With that ſpirit of emulative ambi- 
tion which has cver marked her character, ſhe 
planned the voyage detailed in the following 
pages ; ſhe conſigned to the perils of the ocean 
men of the deepeſt ſcience, and moſt brilliant 
talents in France, and her veſſels failed with 


an auſpicious promiſe of the happieſt ſucceſs, 


Their ill fated end is now but too ſtrongly con- 


firmed. Europe will deplore that an expedition, 
which, like that of Cook, may be called a circum- 
navigation of charity and benevolence, ſhould ſo 
fatally terminate in the deſtruction of all who 
embarked in it, and of a commander who ſeem- 
ed to vie with his great predeceſſor in the vir- 


tucs and benevolences of a wile and prudent 


chief. Honourable and candid in his rivalſhip, 
he ſeems to exult in beſtowing a juſt tribute of 
applauſe on him, whom he conſiders as his 
archetype, while his own narrative is modeſt 
perſpicuous, intereſting, and important. 

To a commercial nation, it is particularly de- 
firable to receive the earlieſt and moſt accurate 


information of every geographical diſcovery. 
But while we regret that ſcience and curioſity 


have been 10 long ungratified, and that the com- 
piler of the narrative was not from among the 
actors in theſe novel ſcenes, few of whom eſcaped 
the general cataſtrophe ; it is ſome conſolation 
that the original journal, as the Editor aſſures us, 


IS 
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is moſt faithfully adhered to, without ever 
deviating from the ſenſe and meaning of the 
narrator. M. Millet Mureau appears to have 


_ juſtly conceived the duties of the undertaking, 


and the exccution does honour to his taſte and 
judgment. Verſed in the accounts of former 
diſcoveries, and the ſciences allied to navigation, 
he has illuſtrated the work by many valuable 
notes, for which, however, he is often indebted 
to our countrymen Cook, Dixon, Portlock and 


others; and when he ventures to differ from the 


opinion of his author, ſubmits his own with a 


cCandour entitled to applauſe. 


In one inſtance he has deviated from his ac- 
cuſtomed liberality, in an untounded ſuſpicion 
of the veracity of Hearn. But this he retracts 
in a preliminary diſcourſe *. He conſtantly pro- 
feſſes rather to collect materials tor the ſpecula- 
tion and enquiry of others, than to form ſyſtems 
for himſelf, a practice to which he declares him- 
ſelf an enemy. 


* Vide page xxxii. Where, as if it was his fate to wreak 
all his calumny on an opponent invulnerably ſecure in the 
armour of integrity, honour, and fidelity, he aims an invidi- 
ous attack at that gentleman, which the publication of his 


narrative previous to the following pages, has rendered equal- 


ly invalid with the former accuſation, and mult again expoſe 
him to the ſame humiliating recantation. 
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In readivg the narratives of thoſe who have 
viſited favage nations, it is impoſſible to avoid 
contemplating with ſelf-exultation, the ſuperi- 
ority of civilized Man over a fate of nature, 
which if it means any thing, ſignifies a ſtate of 
ignorance, where cunning and treachery almoſt 
univerſally prevail. The mind is ſtrengthened 


by the cultivation of the arts and ſciences ; Man 


in ſociety alone perceives the mutual advantage 
of reciprocal good faith, and virtue flouriſhes un- 
der the banners of truth and general utility : 
while the 1gnorance of the Indian, which renders 
his pleaſures uncertain and tranſient, is compen- 
ſated by no one ſuperiority of enjoyment, either 
mental or corporcal : nor does the moſt fintſh- 
ed picture of ſavage life exceed a mere abſence 
of care, or that inactive unintereſting tranquillity 
which civilization alone can render ſecure. 

To expatiate further on the utility of this ex- 
pedition is unneceſſary. The Public intereſt and 
curioſity, which ever anticipate works of this na- 
ture, will not have been diminiſhed by the un- 
happy fate of La Perouſe, his paſſengers and 
crews. | 

Accuracy being no leſs important in a tranſla- 
tor than veracity in a traveller, the Engliſh Edi- 
tor has been ſolicitous rather to convey the true 
meaning of his author, than to decorate his lan- 


guage 
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guage with graces foreign to the original, This 
principle, itſelf ſufficiently obvious, acquires ad- 
ditional force from La Perouſe's expreſs deſire; 
he wiſhed, that to avoid ſacrificing ſenſe to 
ſound, as might happen in the unpoliſhed phraſes 
of the ſea, and other technical terms, his narra- 
tion, ſhould it be publiſhed without his inſpec- 
tion, might be committed to the care rather 
of a ſeaman than a man of letters. | 
With this fimple declaration the Tranſlator 
would have ſubmitted himſelf to the Public, had 
not a competitor appeared, whoſe agents, with 
the petulance of ungenerous rival ſhip, have miſe 
repreſented his deſign, and accuſed him of muti- 
lating the original. Had it been poflible ſooner 
to complete the work, this calumny could not 
have been ſupported for a moment; and the Au- 


thor only laments, fincerely laments, that the 


Public in general have ſeldom the inclination or 
the opportunity to enter into a compariſon of the 
ſeparate merits of thoſe who appear as candt- 
dates for their favour. He 1s therefore unwil- 
lingly compelled to urge his claim to their 55 
tection, by ſtating his defign and plan in che e 23 
cution of the work. 

Conſidering the Narrative and Tables of the firſt 
importance, particularly to the man of ſcience 
and the navigator, he has given theſe, together 
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with all the memoirs and correſpondence in a 
complete and accurate tranſlation. The tables in 


particular muſt be viewed as the guide of future 


navigators, the clue to conduct them through 
the labyrinths of the South Sea Iſlands, the bea- 
con to warn them from rocks, and ſhoals, and 
breakers, and to direct their courſe through the 
miſts of the ocean. To have omitted theſe, or 
to have neglected their accuracy, would have been 
to endanger the hves of others, and render the 
labour of navigators fruitleſs. Of the preliminary 
papers, however, Which are by no means equally 
important Or intereſting, it appeared more de- 
ſirable for every claſs of readers to peruſe, at moſt 
a copious abridgment, compriſing every uſctul 
information without the circumlocution and 
redundancy, ſo frequent in official papers. To 
no Engliſhman could a detail of theſe minu- 
ti, or voluminous catalogues of French names 
compoling the crews of the veſſels have been 
uſeful. It is with no ſmall ſatisfaction that the 
Editor has availed himſelf of the vacancy this 
ſuperfluous matter has afforded, to introduce 
a comprehentive abridgment of another ex- 
pedition, that of M. de Lefleps over-land to 
Kamtſchatka, which is no leſs intereſting in it- 
{elf than by its connection with that of La Pe- 
rouſe, of the narrative of whoſe voyage it ſeems 


to 
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to form a part. A full and accurate tranſlation 
is alſo given of the voyage of the Spaniſh navi- 
gator Maurillo; and the whole illuſtrated by 


additional notes of the Tranſlator. 


Of the Engravings, which are numerous, little 
nced be ſaid. They are caſily compared, and 
ſcarcely need challenge compariſon to obtain the 
moſt decided preference. In the conditions of 


publication forty plates are promiſed, but the en- 


couragement ſhewn to the work during its pro- 
greſs, has induced the Publiſher to encreaſe their 
number to fifty-one. 

It muſt be noticed, however, that many of 
the original drawings having arrived in France 
without correſponding deſcriptions, are ſo pub- 
lihed; the French Editor having only ventured 
to add an account of a plant from Chili, written 
by M. Ventinat. In one place in particular the 
figures have been numbered, though unaccom- 
pamed by any reference in the work. 
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HE Public, inured to the painful impreſſion 
which muſt have been produced by the loſs 

of the two veſſels employed in the unfortunate 
expedition committed to the charge of la Perouſe, 
will be ſurprized at the publication of the Journal 
of his voyage. The decree of the Conſtituent 


Aſſembly, which has ordered the impreſſion of 


the charts and memoirs tranſmitted by that na- 
vigator, muſt, however, have announced that we 


Were not entirely deprived of | the fruit of that 


expedition. His ſagacity engaged him not only 
to ſeize, but to ſeek for opportunities of ſending 
his journals to Europe. It were to be wiſhed that 
the ſelf-love of the learned gentlemen, embarked 


with him, had permitted them, in like manner, 
to forego the fruit of their labours ; we ſhould not 
have had to regret the almoſt total loſs of them. 


La Perouſe, occupied with the difficult and 
numerous details, which the command of an ex- 


pedition as important as perilous rendered neceſ- 
ſary, conſtrained at every ſtep to exerciſe judg- 
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ment and foreſight, and conſequently to modify 


his ideas conformably to circumſtances, could 
not poſſibly collect in their order, nor digeſt me- 
thodically, the materials which were one day to 
enable him to compoſe the hiſtory of his voyage. 


| Thoſe materials muſt have appeared ſtill more 
deſtitute of form in the eyes of a Compiler who 


had no part in that enterprize. 
| As nothing that can ſerve to promote the pro- 
greſs of the human mind ought to be neglected in 
voyages of diſcovery, perſons of ſcience and artiſts 
conſtitute; an eſſential part of ſuch expeditions : 
on their return, each one arranges his own ma- 
terials, and gives to the particular object in which 
he was employed that degree of perfection of 
which he believes it to be ſuſceptible: from a 


| judicious union of theſe different parts a com- 


plete relation is obtained, in which the particu- 
lars appear in connection, and every thing is in 
its proper place. In the preſent caſe, through a 
fatality which has no example, our new Argo- 
nauts have all periſned; and I am called upon 
alone to ſupply, by collecting what could be ſav- 


ed from the ſhipwreck, the true and energetic 


touch of navigators, who would not have ſaid a 


word but what conſiſted with their perſonal ex- 


Peri. | 
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the ſolicitations which induced me to engage in 
this painful though honourable undertaking, it 
was impoſſible for me to overlook the difficulties 
which I had to encounter in a work, all the parts 
of which no human faculties could equally em- 
brace. _, | 

The Public will undoubtedly regret, with me, 
that the ex-marine-miniſter, Fleurieu, now a 


member of the National Inſtitute and of the 


Board of Longitude, a ſcholar of rare and diſ- 
tinguiſhed merit, who at firſt expreſſed a ſtrong 
inclination to undertake himſelf the compilation 


of this work, has been obliged by eee 


to abandon his deſign. 


The ſame intereſt which induced me to ma- 
nifeſt, from the tribune of the Conſtituent Aſ- 


ſembly, the moſt ardent zeal for the publication 
of this voyage, for the benefit of the reſpectable 


widow of la Perouſe, prompted me to direct the 
choice of government to a perſon poſſeſſed of 
maritime talents capable of replacing the gentle- 
man who had been firſt appointed to the taſk : 
but France had already loſt, in a great meaſure, 
the moſt diſtinguiſhed of her nayal officers; the 
reſt were fully employed, or had voluntarily re- 


tired. The miniſter could ſelect only one who 


had at leaſt made a ſtudy of the mathematical 
ſciences and of phyſics, the eſſential baſis of ſuch 
a 2 a work. 
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a work. The choice of a man poſſeſſed, in a ſu- 
perior degree, of thoſe ſciences was beſides con- 
formable to the intention of la Perouſe himſelf; 
for he wrote to one of his friends in words near- 
ly to this effect: Should my journal be ſent to 
the preſs before my return, let care be taken 
e not to commit the compilation of it to a man 
« of letters: for he will either take upon him to 


« ſacrifice to an agreeable turn of expreſſion the 
« proper term, which may appear to him harſh 


* and barbarous, but which the ſeaman and the 
«© man of ſcience would prefer, and will in vain 


look for; or elſe, putting aſide all the nautical 


and aſtronomical details, and defirous of pre- 


« ſenting to the world an intereſting romance 


e merely, he will commit, through want of that 
„kind of knowledge which his education may 
* not have. permitted him to acquire, errors 


a which ſhall prove fatal to my ſucceſſors : but 


« ſelect a compiler well verſed in mathematical 


= FF ſcience, one who is a maſter of calculation, 


« one capable of combining my data with thoſe 


of other navigators, of rectifying the miſtakes 


* which may have eſcaped me, without making 
* others of his own. Such a compiler will go 
« to the bottom of the ſubje& ; he will ſuppreſs 


« ning efſential ; he will ons the wenn 


W 
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« ſtile, of a ſeaman; and he will well diſcharge 
« the truſt repoſed in him by ſupplying my de- 
fects, and by publiſhing the work ſuch as I 
« myſelf would have wiſhed to make it.” 

Having made this wiſh of the author my con- 
ſtant rule, I adviſe that claſs of readers who have 
amuſement for their ſole object to proceed no 
farther ; I have not laboured for them, but only 
for the ſeaman and the man of ſcience. I have 
endeavoured, in a work whoſe ſubſtance ought 
to have a preference to the form, and in which 
fidelity as to facts and exactneſs of expreſſion are 
the moſt important qualities, to be clear and pre- 
ciſe ; I have made no ſacrifice to grace at the ex- 
pence of truth. This acknowledgement is all 
the apology I make, at the ſame time that it ſo- 
licits the indulgence of the reader. 

In this view I have religiouſly reſpected the 
character of ſtyle employed by each author, ſim- 
ply adapting its forms to the received ſtandard of 
language: but when any idea ſtruck me which 
could ſerve to connect others, an expreſſion which 
might complete an image, render it more promi- 
nent, or give to the phraſeology more harmony, 
without altering the ſenſe, I thought 1 at 
liberty to employ it. 5 

The work which is now preſented would un- 
doubtedly have been much more valuable, had 9 
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it proceeded from the pen of the ex- miniſter, 
; - Fleurieu, enriched as it muſt have been with his 
[ various and profound literature: I am bound at 
the ſame time to declare, that I have conſulted 
| him whenever 1 found myſelf in doubt; and I 
| have ever found in him that complaiſance and 
that modeſty which are the inſeparable atten- 

dants of real ſcience and talents. 

If to collect, to diſpoſe, to digeſt in a proper | 
manner, all the parts of ſuch a work, was a dif= 
ficult undertaking, the details relative to its pubC- 

| lication, the pains, the reſearches, the exertions 
of every kind, which the moſt indefatigable zeal 
alone could have ſupported, and the delays 
neceſſarily occaſioned by unforeſeen accidents, 
ſeemed to render it impracticable. 

The impreſſion had been decreed in 1791, 1 
and no commencement was made in 1793, thjge 
æra when the labour devolved on me. A paper c 
currency continually decreaſing in value, diſſolv- 
ed the engagements made with artiſts, and 
with undertakers in every department, almoſt 
as ſoon as formed, or induced them to op- 
poſe to my efforts a moſt diſcouraging indo- 
lence, which formed its calculation on the proſ- 
pect of a more fortunate futurity; an opinion, 
bordering on delirium, which then produced a 
forced accommodation to the times, in contra- 
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diction to the truth of hiſtory, of the denomina- 
tions, the uſages of very different times, laid me 
under the neceſlity, in this reſpect, of remaining 
'v paſſive for more than a year ; finally a new pa- 
per money, and embarraſſment in the public 
| X finances, when gold and ſilver again appeared in 
circulation: theſe have been the phyſical and 
$ moral cauſes of the delay to which : have been 
1 1 forced to ſubmit. 
1 In order to enable me to conciliate the diffi- 
- 9 culties of compilation, ariſing out of the difficul- 
8 1 ties of the moment, it had been powerfully re- 
l 3 commended to me to write the hiſtory of this 
s Z voyage in the third perſon. By this means tranſ- 
s, * formed into an hiſtorian, and appropriating to 
| myſelf the materials intruſted to me, I remoyed 
1, 1 the navigator to a diſtance, that I might place 
ae 1 myſelf between the reader and him. This pro- 
er poſal has not ſeduced my vanity ; I have ſacri- 
v- 3 ficed it to the intereſt which always inſpires the 
nd 5 man who relates what he has felt, who deſcribes 
pst 1 the painful ſituations through which he has paſſ- 
cd, and renders you the aſſociate of his pleaſures 
as well as of his diſtreſſes. 

If circumſtances have involved me in fetters 
and obſtacles during the progreſs of my labour, 
> the reſult will at leaſt demonſtrate that Govern- 
ra- ment has not ceaſed to protect the arts and 
ion | | W „ ſciences 
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ſciences through the whole courſe of the moſt 
aſtoniſhing of revolutions, which has excited 
againſt it a war as general as oppreſſive. 

I have explained the nature and difficulties of 
the undertaking ; it 18 now mcumbent on me to 
ſay ſomething reſpecting the form of the work, 
of its diſtribution, and of the care employed in 
the execution in every material point. 

The title of Voyage round the World which ! 
have given it, though not in ſtrictneſs of ſpeech 
due to it till the return of la Perouſe into one of 


our French ports, will aſſuredly not be diſputed, 


as we may conſider a voyage round the world to 


be completed, when, taking his departure from 


Europe, the navigator has arrived in China after 
doubling Cape Horn and croſſing the South Sea. 
Beſides, have not our navigators furniſhed, dur- 
ing the year of naval reſearch which followed 


their arrival in China, a career much longer, 


more brilliant and more perilous, than that of 
{1mply their return to Europe ? 

The work, conſiſting of four volumes in oc- 
tavo, and of an Atlas in quarto *,1s divided in the 
following manner: 

The firſt volume contains all the preliminary 


% The Paris edition, from whence the plates of this 
tranſlation are engraved, is four vols. 4to. and : a folio vo- 


pieces 
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pieces relative to the expedition; I have only 
added to it the tranſlation of a Spaniſh voyage, 


the manuſcript copy of which has been tranſ- 


mitted by la Perouſe, and which I could place 
no where elſe without rendering the volumes of 
a 11ze too unequal. 
A celebrated author reſcued from oblivion the 
magnanimous ſelf- ſacrifice of d'Aﬀas, who de- 
voted his own liſe to ſave the French army, 


calling aloud, Here am 1, Auvergne, that is the 


enemy. The Society of Natural Hiſtory at Paris 
had the merit of fixing the attention of the re- 
preſentatives of the nation on the expedition of 
la Perouſe, by the petition which they preſented 
the 22d of January 1791. The National Aſſem- 


| bly delayed not a moment to take it into conſi- 


deration, however important the other ſubjects of 


deliberation in which they were engaged. 


The two decrees which were the reſult of this, 
as honourable for the Aſſembly as for the perſons 
who were the object of them, are placed at the 
head of the work. They breathe humanity and 
ſenſibility, and will announce for ever, to every 
one who ſhall form the reſolution of walking in 


the footiteps of la Perouſe-: * When thou ſhalt 


have performed thy career through the quick- 


** ſands and dangers of every kind which ſurround | 
60 * thee, thou —.— reſt aſſured, ſhouldſt thou 
6 * tail 
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< fall by the way, that a grateful country will 


" nm enrol thy name in the temple of 


Fame. 

I have not reſtricted myſelf to the practice of 
preſerving the names of only the officers and 
ſcientific men employed in ſimilar expeditions : 


the publication of an exact liſt of the ſhips' crews 


appeared to me to be an act more conformable 
to juſtice and to the ſpirit of the French govern- 
ment ; and I farther thought that this regiſter 
might be henceforward the only mortuary ex- 


tract which the families of our unfortunate na- 


vigators could produce. 

The inſtructions and the geographical notes 
which follow, for which Jam indebted to the ex- 
miniſter of the marine, Fleurieu, are a model too 


precious to be with-held from the public eye . 


they conſtitute beſides the only reply that I mean 


to give to a note of George Forſter, which has a 


tendency to diſcredit the motives purely relative 
to the advancement of the ſciences, which de- 
termined this expedition. It fills me with regret 
to think that a man whom l eſteem ſhould have 


expreſſed himſelf thus in his Hiſtorical and Pic- 


tureſque Tour along the Bands of the Re, vol. i. 
pag. 311, of the French tranſlation. 

At the period when the intereſting and ill- 
2 « fated la Perouſe took his departure to. make 


© new 
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* new conqueſts for commerce and philoſophy, 
* a miniſter preſented to the Council a memorial 
« reſpecting the incalculable advantages of that 
« enterprize. This memorial, though a long 
one, was read with avidity ; nevertheleſs it con- 
« tained but a ſingle idea, and here it is: Would 
« you W1fh, fire, ſaid the miniſter, to divert the at- 
* tention of your ſubjects from that dangerous an- 
« glomania, from that paſſion for liberty, the de- 
* clared enemy of peace and good order; amuſe 


„ them with new ideas, decerve their hours of leiſure 


« by images, whoſe poignant variety may furniſh 
« aliment 10 their frivolity. It were much better 
* that they ſhould employ tliemſelves in contemplat- 
« ing the ridiculous tricks of a Chineſe monkey, than 
* that they ſhould perfiſt in the preſent faſhion of 
* running mad after the horſes and the phuloſophers 
« of England.” 

The ſecond and third volumes W the 


journal of the totality of the voyage, and tables 
of the track of the two frigates, in Which is to 


be found the reſult of the aſtronomical and me- 
teorological obſervations. 

We ſtand indebted to the progreſs made in 
aſtronomy for the means of determining, at pre- 


ſent, the longitude at ſea to a high degree of pre- 


ciſion. To announce that the aſtronomer Da- 
gelet, a member of the Academy of Sciences, un- 


dertook 
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dertook the ſuperintendance of this part of the 
labour, is to inſpire the moſt complete confidence 


reſpecting its exactneſs, and that of the tables and 
charts which reſult from it. | 


If the journal does not in every point coincide 


with the tables of the ſhip's track and with the 
charts, 1t ariſes from the impoſſibility of delay- 
ing the impreſſion of the journal, till they were 
completely verified. At any rate theſe differ- 
ences are neither frequent nor conſiderable ; when 
they occur, the preference ought to be given to 


the tables, and eſpecially to the charts, which 
were executed under the direction of the firſt 
hydrographer of the marine, Buache, a member 


of the National Inſtitute and of the Board of 


Longitude. I am bound here to acknowledge, 


with particular reſpect, the ſolicitude which that 
gentleman has diſcovered to ſupport me in this 
important part of my engagement. 

Through the whole courſe of the work, the 
longitudes, which are indicated by no particular 
meridian, are reckoned from that of Paris. 


I have endeayoured to be exact in the ortho- 


graphy of proper names of perſons and places ; 
but theſe laſt being as various in the relations, as 


the languages of their authors are different; it 


was neceſſary to adopt, in tranſcribing ſuch 
words indicative and merely of convention, the 


orthography 


1 


Cs 
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orthography moſt generally received, by combin- 
ing it with the 1diom of the country. 

The fourth volume is compoſed of memoirs, 
or detached pieces tranſmitted to government by 
the ſcientific gentlemen employed in the expedi- 
tion, and of thoſe which I was able to collect. 
I had, for this purpoſe, made application-to the 
late Academy of Sciences, and to individuals 
whom I ſuſpected to have kept up a correſpond- 
ence with the co-operators of la Perouſe, in order 
to obtain ſuch memoirs as they might have com- 
municated: but this labour was fruitleſs; I could 
procure only thoſe of which I found ſome ſcattered 
fragments in the journal of phyſicks, and I was at 
pains to place them together in this volume. 

I have added, in the courſe of the work, a va- 
riety of notes, wherever I thought they could be 
uſeful; and J have diſtinguiſhed them by the 


initial letters of the words, CoMPILER's NoTE.* 


In order to facilitate reſearch; I have terminat- 


ed the work by a general table of the ſubje&s 


contained in it. 


The number, the magnitude and the beauty of 


the engravings and charts, made me determine 


to give them together in a ſeparate atlas, and of 
a larger ſize. I thought that a national work, 
executed with ſo much care, well merited ſuch a 


4 


EIn this tranſation, by the words—French Editor. 
preſervative 
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preſervative precaution. If it 1s not generally 


approved, I have this to ſay for myſelf, that ſuch | 
is the form of the beautiful edition of Cook's 


Third Voyage, publiſhed by order, and at the ex- 
pence, of the Engliſh government. 

I have been under the neceſſity, in order to 
bring the work at length to concluſion, to diſ- 
tribute among a great number of engravers, the 
drawings at firſt committed to five artiſts of emi- 
nent ability: from this has reſulted an unavoid- 
able defect in point of uniformity and perfection; 
I have done my utmoſt to render this as imper- 
ceptible as it could be. 

If this work be ſuch as the Public had a . 
to expect from the materials put into my hands, 
and after the unexpected loſs of our navigators, 
my moſt pleaſing recompenſe will be to reflect, 
that I have fulfilled the views of Government, 
and that I contributed my efforts toward that 
monument of gratitude which it meant to rear 
to their ry 
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85 LL Europe, in the favourable reception given | 
| to the relations of the modern voyages round | 
the world, appears to have manifeſted a with to pro- i 

mote the progreſs of the phyſical and natural 1ci- 
ences: but, it muſt be acknowledged, among the i 
numerous amateurs of works of this kind, ſome have ll 
nothing in view. but amuſement merely; the object 1 
of others is to eſtabliſh, by means of a ſelf-compla- 9 


cent compariſon between our manners and cuſtoms, 
and thoſe of ſavages, the ſuperiority of civilized man 
over the reſt of mankind : men of ſcience alone, and 
they are few in number, ſearch for and find in them, 
almoſt always, materials which conduce to the in- 


creaſe of their ſtock of knowledge. a 4 
The relations of voyages of diſcovery may be reck- 9 
do0ned among the moſt intereſting books of modern 1 
| Hiſtory. Man, naturally fond of what is new and 1 
extraordinary, tranſports himſelf in thought into dil 1 
tant regions; he identifies himſelf with the naviga- 1 
tor; he partakes in his dangers, his pains, his plea- 1 
ſures, and becomes his inſeparable companion from 1 
the diverſity of objects which attach him, and which fl 
* furniſha conſtant ſupply of aliment to his curioſity. i 
In this laſt point of view, there can be no doubt L 
| that extracts from voyages, ſuch as thoſe which Pre- Þ 


voſt has given us, diſengaged from all the dry and 
tireſome details which reſpect aſtronomy and navi- 
gation, may be more agreeabic to read than the works [ 
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at large; but ſuch extracts are not the ſources from 
which the mariner and the man of ſcience derive 
their ſupplies, becauſe the materials thus paſſed 
through the crucible of the man of letters, from 
which they iſſued light and brilliant, no longer pre- 
fent the ſolid principle which conſtitutes ſcience, and 
which is deſtroyed by the change it has undergone. 
The authors or tranſlators of works of the ſame 
kind with the preſent, have almoſt all of them given 
2n enumeration of the voyages which preceded the 
one they were publiſhing, and of the diſcoveries 
which had reſulted from them. They thus exhibited 
a picture of the ſucceſſive acquiſitions which geo- 
8 had made, at the fame time that they indi- 
cated the works which gave an account of them. I 
ſhall not repeat this detailed enumeration, which may 


be found elſewhere, but ſatisfy myſelf with giving a 


more complete chronological liſt of the principal na- 
vigators to whom we are indebted Tor diſcoveries 1 in 
the South Sea: 


Magellan, a Portugueze, in the ſervice of Spain 1519 
Garcia de Loaes or Loayſa, a Portugueze, idem 1525 


Alphonzo de Salazar, a Spaniard - - 1525 
Alvar Savatedra, a Spaniard | - „ 
Ferdinand Grijalva and Alvaredo, Spaniards — 1537 
Gaetan, a Spaniard — = 1542 
Alvar de Mendana, a Spaniard 2 5 - 1567 
R Fernandez, a Spaniar el - 1576 
Drake, an Engliſhman = — -- 1377 
Thomas Candiſh, (Cavendiſh) an Engliſhman = 1586 
Sir Richard Hawkins, an Engliſhman - — 1594 
Alvar de Mendana, a Spaniard — - 1595 
Oliver de Nort, a Dutchman — 1598 
Pedro Fernandez de Quiros, and Luis Vacs ae? 1605 
Torres, Spaniards - þ 
George Spelberg, a Dutchman 3 1614 
Le Maire and Schouten, Dutchmen - — 1616 
LE Hermite, a Dutchman - — — 1623 
Abel Taſman, a Dutchman - {57> 6424862 
Anthony la Roche, a Frenchman - - 1675 
Cowley, an Engliſhman - - — — 183 


Dampier, 


8 
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Dampier, an Engliſhman - - = 1687 
Davies, an Engliſhman - '»: 4, -  » G7 
John Strong, an Engliſhman - 27 — 1689 
 Gemelli Carreri, a Neapolitan _ — 1693 
Beauchene Gouin, a Frenchman - — 1699 
William Funnel, an Engliſhman - - 1703 : - 
Wood Roger, an Engliſhman - — 1708 
Louis Feuillee, a Frenchman - - 1708 
Frezier, a Frenchman - - - ITI8- -+ 
Gentil de la Barbinais, a Frenchman „ 
| John Cliperton and and George Shelvocke, 1719 
| Engliſhmen 7 — 
5 Roggewein, a Dutchman — „ 
f Anſon, an Engliſhman — — — 1741 
Le Hen-Brignon, a Frenchman = - — 1747 
x Byron, an Engliſhman Fa - - 1764 
- Wallis, an Engliſhman - - = 1766 
1 Carteret, an Engliſhman ans pu - 1 T66 
V Pages, a Frenchman = - — - 1766 
a Bougainville, a Frenchman J ˙ 1466 
| ; Cook, an Engliſhman TM 5 1769 
5 = Surville, a Frenchman — 3 = 1769 
mr AX Marion and du Cleſmeur, Frenchme „ „ 
Cook, an Engliſhman — Ot - 1772 
| Cook, Clerke and Gore, Engliſhmen — 1775 
. 2 Cook's laſt voyage was hitherto known only by the 
; tragical end of the illuftrious commander of that ex- 
7 > pedition, when France, availing herſelf of the leiſure 
2 procured by the peace which had juſt been conclud- 
7 = ed, conſidered -it as a duty which ſhe owed to her 
0 con rank among the firſt maritime powers, and ſtill 
0 more to her zeal, and to the means which ſhe poſ- 
4 ſeſſed for the advancement of the ſciences, to iſſue 
5 orders for a voyage of diſcovery, that ſhe might con- 
8 cur in carrying to perfection the knowledge of the 
Y: globe which we have fo long inhabited. If progreſs 
8 has been made in modern times in the exploration of 
18 unknown regions, if the poſition of each of the 
23 = known parts of the globe is henceforth fixed, in a 
42 word, if every ſtep we take brings us nearer to the 
75 bbject in view, we owe all to the improvement of 
2 Vor. I. | b __ aſtronomical , 
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aſtronomical knowledge. This ſcience gives us, in 


the diſtances of certain ſtars, whoſe motion is 5 Ong 


lated with extreme preciſion, an infallible baſis by 


which we are enabled to determine, with an accuracy 
ſufficient for the ſecurity of navigation, the longi- 
tude in the middle of an immenſe ocean, where, till 
now, it had been impoſſible to ſettle it, except to an 


approximation in a great meaſure arbitrary, which 


expoſed the navigator to miſtakes of ſerious import- 


ance. This benefit of aſtronomy enſures, for the 


time to come, the ſucceſs of our expeditions, and 


the perfecting of geography. 


Means undoubtedly exiſt for accelerat ing this 
happy reſult of ſcientific reſearch; and this is the 
place to ſuggeſt ſome ideas reſpecting an object of ſo 
great magnitude. Theſe means might be combined 
into a ſyſtem, in a ſpecics of Congreſs to be compoſed 
of agents commiſſioned by the principal maritime 
powers, which might wiſh to participate in the giory 
of ſuch an enterprize. 

The Congreſs, conſiſting of aſtronomers, hydro- 
graphers, and ſeamen, would make it their buſineſs 
to retrace all the ancient diſcoveries not complete- 


ly verified till now; they would preſent a pic- 


ture of all the parts of the globe where diſcoveries 
are ſtill to be made, to be completed, or details to be 
communicated ; they would prepare. a view of the 
ſeaſons in every latitude of the two hemiſpheres, of 
the prevailing winds, of the moonſons, of the cur- 


rents, of the refreſhments, of the aſſiſtance to be ex- 


pected, &c. 
Upon ſuch a baſis as this, a general inſtruction 


| might be drawn up to be given to the commanders 


of a great expedition; and in order to prevent the 
direction of ſeveral projects to the ſame object, the 
totality of diſcoveries to be made might be divided 
among the maritime powers, regard being had to the 
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poſſeſſions and ſettlements which might reſpectively 
facilitate the execution of ſuch enterprifes. 
If England, Spain, Holland, Portugal, Ruſſia, 


the United States, and France, were to agree to de- 


fray the expence_ of an expedition every three years, 

it is next to a certainty that geography, in leſs than 
twenty years, would be brought to a ſtate of perfec- 
tion. 

France would unqueſtionably have continued to 
favour the progreſs of geography, unleſs, for ſeveral 
years paſt, intereſts of a far different importance, 
and an expenſive war, undertaken to maintain them, 
had entirely occupied her, and concentrated all her 
reſources : but peace, by recalling in a great mea- 
ſure the attention of government to the arts and 
ſciences, promifes us new expeditions to be ſet on 
foot to promote them. 

When ſuch enterprizes are ſet afloat with enlarg- 
ed views, all the ſciences are gainers by them. 
Though the philofopher is not fond of ſhifting his 
place, the reſults of voyages do not the leſs on that 
account become a province of his domain : prompt 
to collect the obſervations of the mariner, he makes 


| himſelf maſter of his ideas, unfolds them,” connects 


them with the general ſyſtem, by analyzing and claſ- 
ling the ſenſations which produced them, and thus 
give a new life to all the parts of the ſcience. 

It navigation thus improved muſt powerfully con- 
tribute to extend the boundaries of human know- 
ledge, it is the part of government to ſtimulate in 
this reſpect the efforts of talent, to reward its ſuc- 
ceſſes, to collect and publiſh the diſcoveries, to re- 
ceive and to reflect all the irradiations of thought, 


all the views of genius, and to attach to itſelf, over 


every point of the globe, the men who by their me- 
rit and their labours appertain to every country and 
to every age, without regard to their opinion reſpect- 


ing events already removed to a diſtance from us, 
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and of which nothing but the reſult need to be 


feen, and which may become favourable, when on 


the re-eſtabliſhment of general peace the propoſed 
plan may be put in execution. 

This plan would bring forward the diſcuſſion of 
ſome important queſtions in geography, and particu- 
larly of that of an univerſal meridian ; for there 1s 
no geographer but has experienced the inconve- 
niences ariſing from the difference of meridians on 
which our charts have been laid down. It is neceſ- 
fary to guard continually againſt falling into errors; 
the ſmalleſt. compariſon to ſettle between two me- 
ridians requires an operation of addition or ſub- 
traction. This confuſion. is occafioned by naviga- 
tors employing reſpectively, in the formation of their 
charts, the meridian adopted by their nation, or even 
by their frequently aſſuming one of their own. On 
the other hand, ſome in reckoning longitude pro- 
ceed from - the weſt, others from the eaſt, counting 
up to 360 degrees. Others, and they are the majori- 
ty among the moderns, have divided their longitudes 
into eaſtern and Welden! : now, the difference be- 
tween the meridians of the obſervatories of Europe 
being the ſame for the meridians of their antipodes, 
it is found, by this diviſion to the eaſt and to the 
weſt, that one longitude was, as in our hemiſphere, 
weſtern to the one, whereas it was. eaſtern to the 
other. From this miſtakes have reſulted, which it 
would be caſy to avoid by reckoning longitude uni- 
formly up to 300 degrees, and by a general agree- 
ment to proceed weſtward, The only objection 
againſt this mode of reckoning i is, that it does not 
conſtantly. give, by the progreſſion of the degrees, 
an idea of the diſtance ; that is, that up to 180 de- 
grees, the meridian of the antipodes, it is clearly 
perceptible that degrees mark diſtance ; but on pro- 
ceeding from that point, every one is not in a con- 
on; to comprehend hah at 200 degrees of lon 11 
tude, 
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tude, the diſtance from the meridian where the 
reckoning commenced is leſs than at 180, whereas 
by ſaying 160 degrees of eaſt longitude, inſtead of 
200 degrees of longitude, one ſenſibly perceives 
where he is. 

It muſt be admitted that the objection againſt 
numbering the degrees up to 300 is very feeble, re- 
gard being had to the merit of a proceſs ſimple and 
{ſecured from error; a merit which ſhould make us 
overlook the inconfiderable number of perſons who 
will not learn to comprehend the ſmallneſs of the 
diſtance between their own meridian and that of 
3592 59%: 

The advantage reſulting from the mode of reck- 
oning longitude up to 300 degrees, is however a 

matter of little importance compared to that of the 
adoption of a common meridian to ſerve, in future, 


as the baſis of the geography of all nations. It is 


abundantly ſenſible that the ſelf love of each of them 
will make inceſſant efforts to cry up and prefer its 
own. Putting afide every confideration of this ſort, 

the meridian which, it would appear, is the moſt 
proper to afſume, in that it paſſes over very little 
land, and leaves the meridians of the maritime pow- 
ers of Europe to the eaſt, is that of the remarkable 
peak which Nature ſeems to have placed in the midſt 
of the ocean, to ſerve as a pharos to navigators; I 
mean the peak of Teneriffe. A pyramid conſtruct- 
ed at the expence of the aſſociated powers might be 
raiſed on the point through which the meridian line 
ſhould paſs; and a board of aſtronomers, choſen from 


among the members of the propoſed congreſs, would 


determine, by a ſeries of operations, the exact dif- 
ferences between this common meridian, and that of 
the grand obſervatories of the two worlds. 5 
Theſe operations, to which the perfection of the 
means we poſſeſs would enſure the higheſt degree 


of accuracy, muſt remove all uncertainty of calcu- 
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lation, reſpecting the quantities to be added or ſub- 


tracted, in comparing meridian with meridian; they 
would annihilate the differences produced in the re- 
ſults of their compariſon obtained at different epochs, 
and which may be taken for errors, if we loſe fight 
of this fact, that aſtronomers, after new obſervations, 
made with greater attention, and by the aſſiſtance of 
better inſtruments, have changed the relations of 
diſtance ſettled between the meridians of the obſer- 
vatories of Paris and Greenwich. That diſtauce, 
which was fixed at 20 19, is now aſcertained to be 
29 20%: nay, if a rigorous preciſion were exacted, it 
ought to be carried to 25 207 15", or &f 21” of 


time, making allowance for the flattening, ſuppoſ- 


ing it de, according to the obſervations of the 
aſtronomer, Lalande, with whoſe merit the world 1s 
well acquainted, and whoſe calculations unite, to a 
very high degree, perſpicuity and preciſion. 

'The idea of a common meridian, which I preſent 


at the head of a journal of an important voyage, 
aroſe from the reflections ſuggeſted to me by the ex- 


amination of that work, while employed in the la- 
bour of compilation; it ſmiled upon me as I pre- 
ceeded in that undertaking: it poſſibly may not be 
univerſally reliſhed ; but 1 muſt be permitted to form 
a wiſh for its adoption, till the inconveniences attend- 
ing it, if there be any, are pointed out. 

This new meridian leaves, at leaſt, our immenſe 
geographical materials in all their value ; ; were it 
not for that, the idea of it ought to be rejected, as 
I reject, for the preſent, though with no ſmall re- 
gret, that of the new diviſion of the circle, becauſe 
it preſents the ſerious detect of almoſt annihilating 


them. This needs to be explained, and cannot be 


confidered as a digreſſion from my ſubject. 

More than any one I am acquainted with the 
partiſan of decimal calculation, which has been 
treated with ſo much accuracy in the writings ot 
the 
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the learned and ingenious Borda, as well as in thoſe 
of the other members of the temporary. board of 
weights and meaſures; I cannot however diſguiſe the 
inconveniences of the diviſion of the circle into 400 
degrees. They are ſuch, that it would require the 
lapſe of ſeveral ages, from the epoch of its general 
adoption, completely to obliterate them, during 
which it would be neceſſary to preſerve both divi- 
ſions, in order to facilitate the labour of comparing 
our new charts with thoſe of other powers, and with 
the ancient materials in geography. 

It the portion of time known by the name of 
day admits of the decimal diviſion, the ſun, in his 
annual revolution, cannot be reduced to it. Since 
there is, therefore, in nature, a boundary at which 
decimal calculation ſtops, and as it cannot divide the 
period of a ſolar revolution, wherefore ſhould it be 
adapted to the diviſion of the circle ? 

It will be alleged, that this diviſion of the circle 
into 400 degrees is perfectly in uniſon with that of 
the day into ten hours, of the hour into 100 mi- 
nutes, and of the minute into 100 ſeconds ; which 
makes one degree of the circle correſpond to two 
minutes and a half of time. It will be farther ob- 
ſerved, and with good reaſon, that the baſis af all 
meaſurements, called metre, being taken in nature, 
and formed of the ten-millionth part of the quarter 
of the meridian, there reſults from it a natural de- 
cimal diviſion, as the degree is found to contain 
a hundred thouſand metres, or twenty leagues of 
five thouſand metres each: but theſe advantages, 
and that of preſenting, in general, a conſtant ſcale 
in the degree, and its ſubdiviſions, cannot counter- 
balance the inconveniences which reſult from the 
changes propoſed. 

The grand idea of rendering weights and mea- 
fures uniform, has produced the ſublime one of 
looking for the ſtandard of them in nature. That 
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ſtandard is preciſely ſuch, in fact, as we would have 
found it among a nation well informed and new to 
us, had it made the fame progreſs in the arts and 
ſciences, and had it conceived,, as we have done, the 
project of eſtabliſhing the uniformity of weights 
and meaſures, by ſeeking the baſis of it in nature. 
What opportunity more favourable for diſcufling 
the advantages and the inconveniences of adopting 
an uniformity of weights and meaſures, and that of 


the decimal diviſion, than that of a congreſs, con- 


ſiſting of the repreſentatives of the moſt illuſtrious 
ſcientific ſocietics in the world! If the different 
governments would agree to admit this uniformity 
in every caſe in which it would be deemed uſeful, 
its fimultaneous and univerſal reception would double 
the benefit of it; and then would be the time to 
make the greateſt effort to overcome the difficulties 
of its application to the diviſion of the cirele and the 
meaſurement of time. 

What power preferably to France would hence- 
forth, by an influence equally extenſive and com- 
manding, realize the plan of ſuch a congreſs ! 
As great in her enterprizes as in her conceptions, 
in her operations as in her views, the determined, 
as I have ſaid, to ſet on foot a voyage of dif 
covery ; the project agreed upon was adopted 
by government: the preliminary inſtructions will 
demonſtrate that it was as vaſt as ably conceived, 
in the totality and in the details. A commander 
in chief, of acknowledged ability, was requiſite 


to condut the expedition: La Perouſe was ſe- 


lected. His exertions, and his conſtant ſucceſſes, 
in military marine enterprizes, had inured him to 
the approach of every ſpecies of danger, and ren- 
dered him fitter than any man to purſue the painful 
and perilous career of a long navigation over un- 
known ſeas, and through the midſt of countries in- 
habited by barbarous nations. I feel an obligation 

4 2 8 5 
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to the reader, on this ſubject, to enter into certain 
details reſpecting the life of this celebrated and ill- 

fated officer. 
John Francis Galaup de la Perouſe, . 
in the navy of France, was born at Albi, in the year 
1741. Admitted at an early age into the marine 
ſchool, his firſt attention was turned toward the il- 
luſtrious navigators who had raiſed the reputation of 
their country, and from almoſt the firſt moment he 
formed the reſolution of purſuing their track; but, 
enabled to advance but by ſlow degrees in this diffi- 
cult career, he prepared himſelf, by feeding his mind 

in advance with the fruit of their labours, to become 
one day their equal. He had united betimes experi- 
ence to theory. He already completed eighteen naval 
campaigns, when the command of the laſt expedi- 
tion was confided to him. Appointed midſhipman 
November 19, 1756, he ſerved at firſt five cam- 
paigns in a war with England : the firſt four on 
board the Célèbre, the Pomone, the Zephyr, and the 
Cert; and the fifth on board the Formidable, com- 
manded by St. Andre du Verger. This veſſel was 
one of the ſquadron under the command of the Ma- 
reſchal de Conflans, when it fell in with the Engliſh 


fleet off Belliſle. The ſhips of the rear diviſion, the 


Magnifique, the Hero, and the Formidable, were 
attacked and ſurrounded by eight or ten ſail of the 
enemy. The engagement commenced and became 
general; it was ſo deſperate, that eight veſſels, Eng- 
liſh or F rench, went to the bottom during the action, 
or run a- ground, and were burnt on the coaſt of 
France. The Formidable alone, more roughly 
handled than the reſt, was taken after a vigorous 


reſiſtance. La Perouſe diſplayed ſingular bravery in 


this combat, and was ſeverely wounded. 

Reſtored to his country, he ſerved in the fame rank 
three campaigns more on board the Robuſte: here 
he 
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he diſtinguiſhed himſelf in ſeveral trying ſituations ; 
and his riſing merit began to attract the attention of 
his ſuperiors. 

October 1ſt, 1764, he was promoted to the rank of 
fignal officer. A man of a leſs active diſpoſition would 
have enjoyed the ſweets of peace ; but a paſſion for 
the profeſſion which he had embraced, een 
him not to remain unemployed. It is ſufficient, in 
order to form a judgment of his indefatigable AY 


vity, to caſt an eye over the outline of his military 


and naval exiſtence from that cra up to the year 1777. 
He was, 


In 1765, on board the Adour, armed en flute; 
1766, on board Le Gave, armed en flute; 
1707, he commanded I Adour, armed en flute; 
1768, he commanded the Dorothée; 

1769, he commanded the Bugalet; 
1771, on board the Belle-Poule; 
1772, ibid; 


1773,] He commanded the Seine, en flute, 


1774, and Les Deux Amis, on the coaſt of 
177 4 Malabar; his lieutenant's commiſ- 
177. ſion bears date 19 8 Ath, 1777. 


The year 1778 rekindled the war 8 France 


and England; hoſtilities commenced June 17th, by 


the capture of the Belle-Poule. 
In the year 1779, La Perouſe commanded the Ama- 
zone, one of the ſquadron under the command of vice- 
admiral d'Eſtaing. Appointed to cover the landing 
of the troops at Grenada, he anchored within piſtol- 
ſhot of one of the enemy's batteries. In the engage- 
ment of this ſquadron with that of admiral Byron, 
he was charged with carrying the orders of the com- 
mander in chief over the whole line. Finally, he 
captured, on the coaſt of New-England, the Ariel 
- frigate, 
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frigate, and aſſiſted in the capture of the Experi- 


ment. 

Appointed Captain April 4th, 1780, be com- 
manded the frigate Aſtrea, when being on a cruize 
with the Hermione, commanded by Captain La 


Touche, he fought, July 21ſt, a very obſtinate battle 


with fix Engliſh ſhips of war, fix leagues off the north 
cape of [Ile Royale. Five of theſe ſhips, the Al- 
legiance of 24 guns, the Vernon of the ſame force, 
the Charleſtown of 28, the Jack of 14, and the 
Vulture of 20, formed a line to receive thein; the 


fixth, the Thompſon of 18 guns, kept out of can- 


non ſhot. The two frigates advanced together upon 
the enemy with all their ſails ſet. It was ſeven 
o'clock in the evening when the firſt gun was fired. 
They extended the Engliſh line to leeward, to cut 
off all hopes of efcaping. The Thompſon kept ſtill 
to windward. The two frigates mancoeuvred fo dex- 
terouſly, that the Engliſh little ſquadron was ſoon 
thrown into diſorder: in little more than half an 
hour, the Charleſtown, which bore the commodore's 
pendant, and the Jack, were obliged to ſtrike ; the 
other three ſhips would have ſhared the ſame fate, had 
not the night ſaved them from the purſuit of the 
two frigates. 

The year after, the French government formed 
the deſign of taking and deſtroying the Engliſh ſet- 
tlements in Hudſon's Bay. La Perouſe was deemed 
a proper perſon for executing this painful ſervice, in 
feas of difficult navigation. He received orders to fail 
from Cape Frangais, May 31ſt, 1782. He com- 
manded the Sceptre, of 74 guns, and was attended 
by the Aſtrea and Engageante frigates, of 36 guns 
each, commanded by captains De Langle and La 
Jaille: there were embarked on board this ſquadron 
200 infantry, 40 artillery men, four field pieces, two 
mortars, and 300 bombs. 

July 17th, he came up with Reſolution Tt 

ut 
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but ſcarcely had he advanced 25 leagues in Hudſon's 
Strait, when he found his ſhips entangled amon 
the ice, by which they received confiderable og 
mage. 1 
On the 30th, after a conſtant ſtruggle with ob- 
ſtacles of every ſpecies, he got ſight of Cape Wal- 
ſingham, ſituated in the moſt weſterly part of the 
ſtrait. In order to arrive expeditiouſly at Fort Prince 
of Wales, which he propoſed immediately to attack, 
he had not a ſingle moment to loſe, the rigour of the 
ſeaſon obliging all veſſels to quit thoſe ſeas early in 
September: but as ſoon as he had fairly entered 
Hudſon's Bay he- was involved in thick fogs; and 
on the 3d of Auguſt, when it began to clear up, he 
faw himſelf ſurrounded by ice as far as the eye 
could carry, which forced him to make for the cape. 
He triumphed nevertheleſs over theſe obſtacles ; and, 
toward evening on the 8th, having deſcried the flag 
of Fort Prince of Wales, the French ſhips made for 
it, ſounding till they came within a league and a 
half, and anchored in 18 fathom water, on a bottom 
of mud. An officer, ſent to reconnoitre the ap- 
proaches to the fort, reported that the veſſels could 
be ſafely moored a little way off. La Perouſe hav- 
ing no doubt that the Sceptre alone could not eafily 
reduce the enemy, ſhould they refiſt, made prepara- 
tion for effecting a landing in the night time. Though 
retarded by the tide and the darkneſs, the boats 
reached the land without meeting any oppoſition, - 
about three quarters of a league from the tort. La 
Perouſe, obſerving no defenſive diſpoſition made, 
though the fort appeared in a condition to make a 
vigorous reſiſtance, ordered the enemy to be ſum- 
moned. The gates were thrown open; the gover- 
nor and garriſon ſurrendered at diſcretion. | 
This part of his orders being executed, he ſet fail, 
Auguſt 11, for Fort York : in order to reach it, he 
had to encounter ee, fill greater than thoſc 
which 
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which he had hitherto experienced ; he failed in fix 
or ſeven fathom water, along a coaſt of continued 


XXIX 


rocks and quickſands. After running through ritks 
innumerable, the Sceptre and the two frigates diſco- 


vered the entrance into Nelſon's river, and anchor- 


ed, Auguſt 20th, about five leagues from ſhore. 

La Perouſe had taken three decked boats at Fort 
Prince of Wales; he ſent them, with the Sceptre's 
boat, to reconnoitre Hayes' river, near which ſtands 
Fort York. 

On the 21ſt of Auguſt, the troops embarked on 
board the boats ; and La Perouſe, having nothing to 
fear from the enemy by ſea, thought it his duty to di- 
re& the debarkation in perſon. 


The ifle of Hayes, on which Fort York ftands, is 


ſituated at the mouth of a great river, which it di- 


vides into two branches; that which paſſes before 
the fort is called the river of Hayes, and the other 
Nelſon's river. The French commander knew that 
all the means of defence were placed upon the for- 
mer; there was beſides a veſſel belonging to the 
Hudſon's Bay Company, carrying 24 nine pounders, 
moored at the mouth of the river. He determined 
on forcing his way up Nelſon's river, though his 
troops would have, in this direction, to perform a 
march of about four leagues ; but he thereby gained 
the advantage of rendering uſeleſs the batteries plant- 
ed on the river of Hayes. 

He arrived on the evening of the 2iſt, at the 
mouth of Nelſon's river, with 250: ſoldiers, the mor- 
tars, the cannon, and proviſions for eight days, that 
there might be no neceſſity to depend on the ſhips, 
the communication with which was extremely diffi- 
cult. La Pérouſe gave orders for the great boats to 
anchor in three fathoms water, in the mouth of the 
river, and advanced himſelf in his long- boat, with 
the ſecond in command Langle, the commander of 


the troops to be landed n. and Monneron, 


captain 
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captain of artillery, to ſound the river and examine 
the banks, on which he apprehended the enemy 
might have provided ſome means of defence. 


This operation demonſtrated that the river was in- 


acceſſible ; the ſmalleſt boats could get no nearer than 
about a hundred fathom, and the bottom from that 
to the dry land was a ſoft mud. He thought it pru- 
dent, therefore, to remain at anchor, and to wait for 


the return of day-light ; but the tide loſing much 


more than he had reckoned upon, the boats were 
left dry at three o'clock in the morning. 

Irritated by this obſtacle, but not in the leaſt dit 
couraged, all the troops diſembarked; ; and after having 
walked for near a mile in the mud up to mid-leg, 
y at length gained a green field, where they drew 

: thence they marched in. order towards a wood, 
whore they laid their account with finding a path 
which would lead to the fort. No one could be diſ- 
covered, and the whole day was employed in ſeek- 
ing for roads which had no exiſtence: 


La Perouſe ordered Monneron, the captain of 


engineers, to trace one by the compaſs through the 


middle of the woods. The execution of this ex- 


tremely painful ſervice diſcovered that there were 
two leagues of a moraſs to be croſſed, in which the 
men frequently ſunk up to the knees in mud. A 


gale of wind, which ſprang up in the night, forced 


the reſtleſs La Pérouſe to return to the ſhips. He 
reached the ſhore ; but, the tempeſt continuing, he 
could not get on board. He availed himſelf of an 
interval of moderate weather, and- next day reached 


his ſhip, an hour before a ſecond gale came on. An 


officer, who ſet off at the ſame time with him, was 
ſhipwrecked : he had, as well as his boat's crew, the 


good fortune to gain the land; but they could not 


return on board till the end of three days, naked 
and periſhing with hunger. The Ac and 
| the 
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the Aſtrea loſt two anchors each, in the ſecond gale 


of wind. 


Nevertheleſs the troops arrived before the fort on 
the morning of the 24th, after a very troubleſome 
march, and it was ſurrendered on the firſt ſummons. 
La Perouſe ordered the fort to be deſtroyed, and the 
troops immediately to re-embark. 

Theſe orders were rendered ineffectual by a new 
gale of wind, which expoſed the Engageante to the 

reateſt dangers ; her third anchor broke, as well as 
the tiller of the helm, and her longboat was carried 
away. The Sceptre likewiſe loſt hers, her pinnace 
and an anchor. 

At length fine weather returned, and the troops 
were re-embarked. La Peérouſe, having on board 
the governors of forts York and Prince of Wales, ſet 
ſail to bid adien to thoſe latitudes, abandoned to 
ſtorms and ice, in which military ſucceſs, obtained 
without the lighteſt reſiſtance, had been preceded by 
ſo much pain, danger, and fatigue. 

If La Perouſe, as a military commander, was under 
the neceſſity of conforming to the ſtrict orders which 
he had received of deſtroying the enemy's ſettle- 
ments, he forgot not at the ſame time the reſpect due 
to calamity. Having diſcovered that on his approach 
ſome of the Engliſh had made their eſcape into the 
woods, and that his departure, conſidering the de- 
ſtruction of the ſettlements, expoſed them to periſh 
with hunger, and to fall defenceleſs into the hands of 
ſavages, he had the humanity to leave them provi- 
ſions and arms. 

Can there be, on this ſubject, an elogium more 


flattering than this ſincere acknowledgment of an 


Engliſh ſeaman, in his relation of a voyage to Botany | 
Bay? We are bound to recollect with gratitude, in 
England eſpecially, that humane and generous 
man, for the conduct which he obſerved in acting 


under 


| 
| 
| 
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© under orders to deſtroy. our ſettlements in Hud- 
c ſon's Bay, in the courſe of the laſt war.” 

After a teſtimony ſo juſt and fo conformable to 
truth, and at a period when the Englith! nation has 


acquired ſo much merit with the friends of the arts 


and ſciences, by her zeal to publiſh the reſults of the 
voyages of diſcovery which ſhe has ordered, ſhall we 


be under the neceſſity of reproaching another Eng- 
liſh military character with a breach of faith pledged 


to La Peroufe ? 

Governor Hearn had, in 177 2, oerfbiented a journey 
over land, -toward the north, taking his departure 
from Fort Churchill; a Journey of which the detailed. 
account is expected with much impatience. The 

manuſcript journal of it was found by La Perouſe 
among the papers of that governor, who inſiſted that 
it ſhould be reſtored to him as his private property. 
This journey, however, having been undertaken by 
orders of the Hudſon's Bay company, in the view of 


acquiring farther knowledge of part of North Ame- 


rica, the journal might well be conſidered to belong 


to that company, and, conſequently, to have devolved 


to the conqueror : nevertheleſs, La PEronſe, from 


motives of pure benevolence, yielded to the ſolicita- 
tions of Governor Hearn; he reftored him the ma- 
nuſcript, but under the expreſs condition that he 
would have it printed and publiſhed immediately 
upon his return to England. This condition does 
not appear to have been hitherto fulfilled: but it is 
to be hoped that the remark'now made, and laid be- 
fore the public, will produce the effect intended, or, 

at leaſt, induce the governor to make it known whe- 


ther the Hudſon's Bay company, from an averſion to 


have the proceedings of their commerce diſcloſed, 
has forbidden the pe nr 
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PRELIMINARY DISCOURSE. xXxiil 
The era of the re-eſtabliſhment of peace with Eng- 


land, in 1783, terminated this naval campaign. The 
indefatigable La Perouſe did not enjoy long repoſe ; 


a more important expedition awaited him: alas! it 


was to be his laſt. He was deſtined to take the com- 
mand of an intended voyage round the world, for 
which preparations were making at Breſt. 

I ſhall not conform to the common practice, by 
indicating beforehand the track which our navigator 


- purſued through the two hemiſpheres, the coaſts, | 
and the iſlands, which he explored or reviſited in the 


Pacific Ocean, the diſcoveries which he made in the 
ſeas of Aſia, and the important ſervices which he 
has rendered to geography : I make this ſacrifice to 
the Reader, whoſe curioſity will rather be excited 
than anticipated, and who will undoubtedly be bet- 


ter pleaſed to follow our navigator himſelf | in his 
= courſe. 


Hitherto I have conſidered La Perouſe onl y as the 
military man and the navigator: but he deſerves to 
be equally known for his perſonal qualities ; for he 


was not Jeſs capable of gaining the affections of men 
of all countries, or of commanding their reſpect, than 
of foreſeeing and overcoming the obſtacles which hu- | 


man ſagacity is permitted to furmount. 
Uniting to the vivacity of the inhabitants of 
ſouthern countries, an agreeable humour and an even 
temper, his gentleneſs and amiable gaiety made his 
converſation to be always eagerly courted. On the 


other hand, matured by long experience, he joined 
to uncommon prudence that firmneſs of character 


which is the portion of a vigorous mind, and which, 
ſtrengthened by the painful kind of life to which a ſea- 
man is doomed, qualified him for attempting, and for 
conducting, with ſucceſs, the moſt arduous enter- 
prizes. . 
From the union of theſe different qualities, the 
Reader, himſelf witneſſing his inconquerable patience 
Vob. I. Cc in 


as when they left, Breſt. 
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in exertions governed by circumſtances, the ſevere 
conduct which his ſorefight dictated, the meaſures of 
precaution which he empleyed with the people whom 
he viſited, will not be.greatly aſtoniſhed at the bene- 
ficent and moderate, as well, as cireumſpect, behavi- 
our of La Perouſe toward them, at the confidence, 
nay ſometimes the deference,.which he expreſſed for 
his officers, and at the paternal care which he exer- 
eiſed over his crews; nothing that could intereſt them, 


either by preventing their diſtreſs, or promoting their 


welfare, eſcaped his, xigilanee or his ſolicitude. Not 
wiſhing to convert a ſcientific; enterprize into a mer- 
cantile 3 and leaving entirely the profits of 
the objects of interchange. as a benefit ſolely to the 
ſeamen of the crew, be reſer ed for himſelf the ſatis- 
faction of reflecting that he had been uſeful to his 
country and to the 1 ſciences. Perfectly well ſeconded 
in his attentions to the La — a their health, 
ne navigator ever pert vayage of ſo long du- 
ration, or of ſuch vaſt —— A 461'4 an inceſſant 


change of climate with, erews fo! healthy; for, on 


their 2 2 at New! Holland, aſten being thirty 


months at ſea, and running over a track of more than 


fixteen thouſand leagues, they were eee health 
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_ impreſſions, he was in a condition to reduce to prac- 
tice, eſpecially, on this 


pedition, the, precepts, of a 
ſound philofopby, - friendly: to humanity, -. Were. 


more diſpoſed. to compoſe; his elogium, neceſſarily 
iſolated and incomplete, than to leave to the Reader 
the pleaſure of formingan eſtimate of him from facts 


clothed with all their circumſtances ; and of * 
ing a judgment on: bis writings. taken togethes, I 
might quote: — paſſ dre 50M: bin * 
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hering ſcrupulouſly to that article of his inſtructions, 
engraven upon his heart, which directed him to avoid 
the ſhedding of a ſingle drop of human blood; hav- 
ing followed it conſtantly through a voyage of ſuch, 
length, with a ſucceſs due to its principles; and, 
when attacked by! a barbarous horde of ſavages, he had. 
loſt his ſecond in command, a naturaliſt, and ten men 


of the two crews, notwithſtandin g the powerful means 


of vengeance which he poſſeſſed, and motives fo ex- 
cuſable to employ: them, he reſtrained the fury of his 
men, fearing to ſtrike. a ſingle innocent victim ld 
thouſands of the guilty. 

Equitable and modeſt, as well as enlightened, we 
ſhall ſee with what reſpedt he makes mention of the 
immortal Cook, and how zealous he is to do juſtice to 
the great men 'who had e him in the ſame 
Career. | 

Equally juſt to all, La Perouſe in \ his journal and 

in his correſpondence, diſpenſes with impartiality the 

praiſes to which his coadjutors are entitled. He like- 
wiſe, makes grateful mention of the firangers who, 
in different parts of the world, received him with 
kindneſs, and procured. affiſtance for him. If go- 
vernment, as there is no room to doubt, means to 
fulfil the intentions of La Perouſe, it owes to cal 
laſt a public token of acknowledgment. : 

Valued according to his worth by the Engliſh na- 
vigators who had an opportunity of knowing him, 
they have given him an ee teſtimony of 
eſteem in their writings. . 

All who enjoyed his intimacy have banned bis 
a elogium, but it 5 d be endleſs to deſcend to 

i 
n + Toiſpeak, 3 of TY virtues, of his te 
is to recollect his misfortunes, is to awaken our on 
regret: the idea of the one is henceforward inſepara- 
bly conneRed with the recollection of the other; and 
they * ſoundation for perpetuity of a monu- 


wn * Cc 2 ment 


tany Bay, February 7th, 1 788. 
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ment of ſorrow and gratitude in the heart of every 
friend of the ſciences and of humanity. © If T feel any 
emotion of delight at the cloſe of the painful labour 
which this work required, and after the care and 
trouble which it coſt me up to the day of publica- 
tion, it is undoubtedly at this inſtant, when 1 1 per- 
mitted to be the organ of the French republic, in 
paying to his memory a tribute of national gratitude. 


La Perouſe, after his laſt letters from Botany Bay, 


was to have gone to the Iſle of France, in 1778. * 
The two following years having elapſed, the i impor- 
tant events which occupied and fixed the attention 
of all France, could not divert her attention from the 


fate which ſeemed to threaten our navigators. The 


firſt expreſſions of ſolicitude on the ſubject, the firſt 


accents of fear and ſorrow, iſſued from the bar of the 
National Aſſembly, throu gh the organ of the mem 


bers of the Society of Natural Hifiory. . 
For theſe two years,” ſaid they, France bis to 
© no purpoſe been looking for the return of M. de 


la Pérouſe; ; and thoſe who take an_ intereſt in his 


« perſon and in his diſcoveries, are totally in the dark 
« as to his fate. Alas! that which they ſuſpect, 1s 

perhaps ſill more terrible than that which he ac- 
« tually endures ;-and perhaps he has eſcaped death 
* only to be ſabjected'to the inceſſant torment of a 
* hope continually reyiving and continually diſap- 

e e perhaps he may have ſuffered ſhipwreck 

© on one of the iſlands of the South Sea, from whence 
* © he ſtretches forth his Hands toward his country, 
bags and! in vain expects a cliverer.. r.. 

It was not in the purſuit of frivolous objects, or 
cc « for his private advantage, that M. de la Perouſe has 
© braved danger of every kind; the generous nation 
« which was to have reaped the fruit of his labours, 
te owes him likewiſe her intereſt and her aid. 


* See vol. ii. extracts from two letters of La Perouſe, dated Bo- 
ce We 
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« We are already informed of the loſs of many of 
© his companions, ſwallowed. up by waves, or th 
e ſacred by ſavages :" cleave to the hope which re- 
mains to us, of recovering ſuch of our brethren as 
* may have eſcaped ' the fury of the billows or the 
© rage of cannibals; let ſhew return to our ſhores, 


were they even to die all Joy in embraeing this land | 


* of Bert y. 2c c Þ 3 
The demand of the Society of Natural Hiſtory, 
received with the moſt lively PAO was followed 


up ſoon after by the law which directed the arming of 


two frigates to go in queſt of La Pcrouſe. 


The motives which dictated this decree, the very 


terms of the report diſcover the tender and affecting 
intereſt which our [navigators had inſpired, and the 
ardor with which, from a deſire to find them again, 

a ſingle ray of hope was eagerly catched at, without 
reflecting on the great Tacrilices which this voyage of 
reſearch demandetl. A 


«Fora long time our vows: call for M. de la Pe. 


4 rouſe, and the companions of his glorious, too pro- 


9 wa alſo, of his unfortunate voyage.” 

| e Society of Naturaliſts of this capital is come 
* to tear aſunder the vail which you dared not to raiſe 
up; the mourning which they have announced is 
become univerſal; and you have appeared to em- 
* brace, with tranſport, the idea which has juſt been 


* ſuggeſted to you, of ſending out ſhips in ſearch of 


M. de la Perouſe. You haye given orders to your 


| © © committees of the marine, of agriculture, and com- 
_ © 'meree, to preſent you with their views reſpecting an 


object ſo deeply intereſting: the ſentiment which 


L appeared to determine Jour reſolution, has likewiſe 
| © dictated their opinion.“ 


© There: ſcarcely remains to us the conſolation of 


| * doubting on the ſubject: M. de la e has 


* ſuffered ſome dreadful diſaſter.” . 


*%\ 


It is impoſſible for us reaſonably to hope that 
$I: Te his 


— ens ay Oy 


7 « meaſure. unknown ? , js it poſſible to touch at all 
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« his veſſels are at this moment-ploughing the ſur- 
face of the deep. That navigator and his com- 

« panions are either now no more; or elſe, thrown 
« on ſome. diſmal ſhore, loſt in the immenſity of 
< ;nnavigable ſeas, and confined to the extremities 
« of the world. They. are, perhaps, | contending 
with inclemeney of climate, with ferocious animals, 
* with men, with all nature, and calling for aſſiſt- 
« ance on their country, which can only form con- 

c jectures about the calamity which may have be- 


fallen them. Stranded, perhaps they ar e, upon 


* ſome unknown coaſt, upon ſome barren rock: 

« there, if they have been o fortunate as to fall into 
* the hands of a hoſpitable people, they breathe ; 
© but nevertheleſs, ſtill implore your aid; or if they 


have been caſt upon a bare ſolitude, "WM trois 


« and ſhell-fiſh are the only ſupport; of their exiſt- 
* ence : fixed on the ſhore, their eyes travel along 
« the face of the ocean in ſearch of ſome auſpicious 
«. fail which might waft them back to France, to 
6c their families, to their friends.“ rs 

« Reduced to embrace an idea which i is, perhaps, 
“nothing more after all than a pleaſing error, you 


* are diſpoſed undoubtedly, as we are, to prefer this 


6 conjecture to the overwhelming idea of their total 


« loſs: it is that which the Society of Naturaliſts 


« of: Paris have juſt preſented. to you; it is that 
„which M. de la Borde had before imprefſed | on 
0 every heart poſſeſſing. ſenſibility, in a memorial 
« read before the Academy of Sciences. 

« But if you are affected, if you are ſtruck with this 


« idea, it will be impoſſible for you any longer to give 


* yourſelyes up to impotent regret : humanity re- 
« quires it; we muſt fly to the relief of our brethren. 
« Alas! where ſhall we go to look for them ? Whom 


«. have we to interrogate concerning their deſtiny ? 


« Is it poſſible to explore all the coaſts of ſeas in ſome 


the 
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Ae iſlands of thoſe immenſe archipelagos which 


« preſent ſo many dangers to the mariner ? Is it poſ- 
„ Gble to viſit all 71 gults, to penetrate into all be 


% bays of the ocean ? Is it not even poſſible, on 
reaching the iſland which might contain them, to 

« land on one point, and leave them on another? * 
The difficulties, are undoubtedly great, the ſuc- 


4 ceſs i is more than hopeleſs; but the motive of the en- 


<< terpriae is powerful... It is poſſible that our ill- fated 
< brethren,may. be ſtretehing out their arms toward 
us, it is not impoſſible that we ſhould reſtore them 
60 to their country; and henceforth we are no longer 


permitted to recede from an attempt which cannot 


« but.do us honour. We owe: this intereſt to the 


men who have devoted themſelves ; we owe it to 
« ſciences, which are expecting the fruit of their re- 


< ſearches : and, what ought to increaſe this intereſt, 

M. de la Perouſe was not one of thoſe adventurers 
* whg;thraſt themſelves on great enterprizes, either 
« to procure for themſelves an illuſtrious name, or 
to make them ſubſervient to the raiſin g of their for- 
* tune; he had not even diſcovered the ambition of 
* commanding, the expedition entruſted to his care; 


4 he could have, wiſhed it had been in his power to 


© refuſe it; and when he accepted the command, 


« his Sada well knew that it was an act of pure re- 


e | 

Fortunately we know the track to be purſued i in 
© a reſearch ſo painful; fortunately we can put into 
« the hands of the perſons to be charged with this 


« affecting miſſion, the conducting thread of the 
« perilous labyrinth which they have to trace.” 


The propoſal of a reſearch which humanity en- 

** joins, cannot be carried to this tribune to be com- 
© batted by the maxims of parſimony, or to be diſ- 
* cutſed by cold reaſon, when it ought to be decided 

7 by feeling.“ 

25 Mi ee will. be to M. de la Perouſe, or 
0 n= = 
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© to his the moſt glorious recompenoe with 
c wh 10 9 oh honour His ſeryices, his; ſelf-dedica- 
Tube h Its fortunes... 'Fhus it becomes a great 
nation, to dif Enſc. rewards,” YG ber G ris 
Acts like this confer celebrity on the: nation alſo 
« which has the ſpirit to perform them and the ſen- 
4 tunent of humanity. which gives them birth, will 
2 characterize the age in Which we live. It is no 
longer to invade, and to ravage, that the European 
A penetrates into latitudes the moſt remote, but to 
introduce into them enjoyment, and benefits; it is 
“no longer to rob them of. corruptive metals, but to 
* ſubdue hols uſeful vegetables which contribute to 
the ſupport and delight of human life, Finally, 
there will be en 2 7 the ſavage tribes will not 
© be able to contemplate it without the meltings of 
« ſympathy, there will be ſeen; at the extremity of the 
* globe, piouſly, affectionate nayigators demanding 
information with, intereſt, concerning the deſtin 
* of their fellow failors,. of the men and the deſerts, 


of the caves and the rocks, and even of ſhelves and 


* quickſands there will be ſeen on ſeas the moſt per- 
“ fdious, in the ſinubfities of archipelagos the moſt 
dangerous, around all thoſe iſlands peopled with 
* anthropophagi, men wandering about in ſearely of 
other men, to precipitate themſelves into their 
* arms, to 1 and to fave them,“ 456180 
Scarcely had the ſhips diſpatched in queſt «: La 
Perouſe taken their departure, when a report was 
circulated that the Captain of a Dutch veſſel failing 
through the Admiralty Iflands, to the, weſt of New 
Ireland, had perceived a canoe manned by the natives, 
who 1 | to him to be drofied., in the uniforms of 
the French marine. | 
General d' Entrecoſtezus,. he . the 
new expedition, having put in to the Cape of Good 
Hope, heard this report. Notwithſtanding its want 
of authenticity and of probability; he did mot heſitate 
| 2 ſingle 


* 
4 4 
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« ſingle inſtant; he changed "the track which he 


bad propoſed to purfue, nd flew to the place which 
the report indiented. His zeal having been followed 
with no manner of ſucceſs, he recommenced his re- 
ſearch” in the ofder preſeribed by his inſtructions, 
andihe\finiſhed" it without being able to obtain the 
ſlighteſt” intelligence, 'br any thing that had the ſha- 


dow of 8 reſpsQing't the fate of our unfor- 
tunate navig "_ 


The canfe of the loſs has been, reaſoned upon in 
France; i in various ways. Some perſons, unacquaint- 
ed with the track which remained for him to purſue 


from Botany Bay, and which is traced in his laſt 


letter, have alleged that his ſhips muſt have been 
caught in the ice, and that La Pérouſe and all his 


companions: muſt have” periſhed by a death of the 


moſt horrid" form. Others have taken upon them to 
affirm; that — his arrival at the Iſle of France, 
toward the cloſe'6f 1788, he had become the victim 
of the violent hurricane which had proved ſo fatal to 
the Venus frigute, for ſhe was never more heard of, 
and which bad entirely diſmafted the frigate Reſolu- 
tion. Denn 

"Though it be im impoffible to diſpiite the ite ten of 
theſe laſt, at/the fame time it ought not to be admit- 
ted without proof. If it is not the true account, 
La Perouſe muſt probably have periſhed through 
ſtreſd of weather, on the numerous ſhallows which 
line the ſhores of the archipelagos which he had yet 


to explore, and which General d Entrecaſteaux actu- 


ally reconnditred. The manner in which the two 
frigates always ſailed, within reach of voice, muſt 
have rendered the fame accident common to both; 


they muſt haye ſhared the diſaſter which had fo nearly 


befallen them November 6th, 1786, and been ſwal- 
lowed up before they could reach land. 

The only hope which tan remain is, that the may 
bete been ſhipwrecked on the coaſt of ſome Ras 
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cdiflangz-intthis/ caſe there may: fill eniſt ſame indi- 
viduals of the two eres on one of the innumerable 
Mands of thoſe: archipelegos. Fur from the tracks 
| hitherto purſuei, they may have eſcaped all, ſearch 
made ſor them, and may never again reviſit their 
country, except from the effect of, chance which: may 
ſend a chip that way, as they are probably. option of 
all reſources for building one 
We cannot, however, but admit ie obſerration, 
that the ſavages perform very long voyages in canoes 
ſimply; and we may judge, on inſpecting the chart, 
that if our ſhipwrecked ſeamen had got aſhore, whe- 
ther upon a deſart iſland; or among ſavages who 
ſpared their life, they might have been able, in the 
Da of nine years, to approach nearer and nearer 
a place from which they could convey news of 
LEED for it is probable; that they would have 
attempted every thing to deliver themſelves from 
that ſtate; of anxiety and ſequeſtration inexpreſſibly 
worſe than death. If, then, our hopes be not en- 
tirel y annihilated, they are at leaft extremely faint. 


ing proofs of the ſhipwreck of La Perouſe. The 
Reader will. judge of the confidence due to them, 
from his depoſition, of which I ſhall give an exact 
copy, without preſuming to make any other obſerva- 
tion than that of comparing the author with himſelf, 
and of contraſting his een WH: -the relation 
ee, E | oy 


Extra from the Mim mutes 3 FR + Municipal Court of the 
1 Cay and Community. of Morlair. 


: 5 George Bowen, commander of the ſhip Albe- 


* marle, bound from Bombay to London, and 


« brought into Morlaix, being int ted whether 
« he had any knowledge of La Perouſe, who had 


« left France on a voyage round the world, en 
that 


= 


«#4 # 


tor has emitted a declaration of his hav- 


French conſtruction, which ſuppoſes it to have been conſiderable 
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« that in December, 1791, he himſelf ſaw, on his 
c return from Port Jackſon to Bombay, on the coaſt 
« of New Georgia“, in the eaſtern ocean, the wreck 
«* of M. de La Perouſe's veſſel, floating on the wa- 
6 ter , and that in his opinion it was part of a 
« veſſel of French conſtruction; that he did not go 
© on ſhore, but that the natives of the country came 
on board his ſhip; that he could not comprehend 
dc their language, but that by their ſigns he had 
been enabled to underſtand that a veſſel had come 
c aſhore in thoſe latitudes ; that theſe natives un- 
“ der{tood. the uſe. of ſeveral pieces of iron-work, 


of which: they were curiouſly fond; and that he, 


« the Examinee, bad exchanged ſeveral articles of 
% jron ware with thoſe Indians, for glaſs-ware and 
{© bows: as to the character of thoſe Indians, that 
*« to him they appeared peaceable , and better in- 
formed than the inhabitants of Otaheitc, as they 
had a perfect knowledge of works of iron; that 
their canoes were finiſhed in a very ſuperior ſtyle: 
e that when the natives were on board his ſhip, he 
% bad not as yet any knowledge of the wreck in 
% queſtion, and that in coaſting along the land, he 
perceived it by the help of a great fire kindled on 


* ſhore, toward the middle of the nighty of Decem- 


: a 


ber 


* Seen again by Shortland, a lieutenant in the Engliſh navy, in 
1788; but diſcovered in' part by Bougainville, the captain of a 
French ſhip, in 1768; ad ſill farther by Surville, captain of one 
of the Eaſt India Company's ſhips, who gave it the name of the 


5 country of the Arſacides,—French Editor, 


F La Perouſe could periſh only in 1788. J leave it to thoſe wha 
are acquainted with the effects of the waves of the ſea on a ſhip. 
wrecked veſſel, to judge whether this wreck could ſtill exiſt floating 

on the water, at the end of December, 1791.—-French Editor. 

_ { Thoſe Indians, characterized as peaceable, attacked the boats 
which Bougainville bad ſent aſhore for water, upon their coming 
into Choiſeul's Bay. French Editor. a 
_ Flt is undoubtedly ſurprizing, that the wreck ſeen by George 
Bowen, and'affirmed to be that of the veſſel of La Perouſe, and of 


in 
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40 * ber, 30, 179], 5 that, but for this fire, be would 


17 


2555 ably h ave run aground on the rocks of Cape 
Ty eception. | The Examinee delares that, in all this 


« of cottages or huts; that thoſe Indians were of a 
e robuſt form, and of a gentle character, from whence 
© he preſumes that if M. de La Peruſe,” or any of 
bis ſhip's. company, got on ſhore, they may Mill 
te exiſt®; and that, to his knowledge, of all the ſhips 
py” which have 7 oh in thoſe Iatitudes, no one, ex- 
* cept that of M Bongainville, the Alexander, the 


« Friendſhip of London, that of M. de la Perouſe, 


and his own, were ever on that part of the coaſt: 
that of conſequence he preſumes this to be the 
ec wreck of M. de La Perouſe's veſſel T, as the Alex- 
ander went to the bottom in the Strait of Macaſſa, 
© and the Friendſhip” reached her port in England. 
ws „ Being interrogated whether he on ſeen en the 
natives of the country. aby article of dreſs which 
indicated a .communzeation with "Europe, replied, 
ow that thoſe Indians Were naked; that the ikate 
«js very hot, and that, by their fl igns, he underftood 
that they muſt have ſeen ſhips before that time; 
« that he perceived in the DORAN of thoſe Indians 
« nets for fiſhing, the threads öf which were of 
4 flax, and whoſe meſhes were of European manu- 
« backe 83 that, As ws out of e taken i 
h Lt L . 6 7 Ama! 


in quantity, and (ENDAD} cloſely wo with minute attention, is 


here found to have been perceived only at midnight, by the light 
of a fire kindled on the land. — French Li ditor. 


FE Bougainville, obliged to repel by force, the attack of thoſe 


Indians, captured two of their canoes; in which he found among 


other articles, 4 human jaw half broiled, aver pfpd of their 
being men-eaters. — ench Editor. CER 


+ The Enpliſh captain no longer ſtates it as a matter of cer 


. tainty, that the wreck which he ſaw, was part of the ſhip of La 
Pèrouſe; it is now. no more this Lap a preſumprion.—F- ench 
Editor. 8 A. 
170 Bougainville Wü in the; canoes which fell into his bands, 12 
"wit 


part of New Georgia, he obſerved a great number 


2 "art 
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« ſmall piece of one of them, from which! it would 
« he eaſy to judge that the materials and the Wofk- 
« manſhip were both from Europe.” 
Such are, up to this day, the only indications eb 
tained reſpecting the fate of our navigator. 

= The public documents, always ſubſiſt ing, of the 
| | track which he purſued, and of the countries which 
ble viſited, are the medals ſtruek on occafion. of his 
voyage, and left or diſtributed by La Perouſe in the 
courſe of his progreſs. There had been delivered 


c 

td him about a hundred, partly filver, partly copper, 
and ſix hundred of different metals. The remainder 
ol his route being known, theſe medals may one day 


indicate to us nearly the place where his diſaſter inter- 
rupted it. 

The medal "relative to the voyage having become 
an hiſtorical monument, and being within the pro- 
bability of preſenting | itſelf to future navigators in the 
fame track, I cannot reſiſt my inclination to deſcribe 
it, though 1 did not think myſelf bound to get it en- 
graved.. It has, on the one fide, the effigies of the 
king, with the uſual inſcription ; the reverſe is in- 
ſcribed with. theſe words, ſurrounded 27 5 two n 
branches bound mth; a knot of ribband ; 


\ 


The flutes 85 the Kin ing . i onde. 1 257 Bias and 
PF Afrolabe, commanded by Meſſrs. de La Perouſe 
and De __ Jade Nene 990 9 4 POWs „in 


> many precautions lee to et ure e the "Oy 
9 and authenticity of a great expedition, the ex- 
penſe Kpich 1 it occaſioned, the veantion and calami- 


1143 2111 


with te, of a wery delicate BOP! 4 mt aa Weed 0 is 
probable that their r perfefineſs od n ge Bowen into an n error 
French Laltr. ebe N ele, 1 462 
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ty with which it is attended, will excite a doubt in 
the minds of certain prejudiced and ſyſtematic gen- 
tlemen, whether this trouble and anxiety are com- 
penſated by the reciprocal. benefit which nations de- 
rive from voyages of diſcovery. Though I myſelf 


have refuſed to acknowledge as a benefit the intro- 


duction of our domeſtic animals, and of ſome fari- 
naceous vegetables among ſavage tribes, compared 
to the miſchief reſulting to them from the falſe or 
ſuperficial notions which our principles ſuggeſt to 
* and from the ſudden communication of our 
manners and cuſtoms; I ſay, that after having given 
them detached particulars of knowledge, which they 
are incapable to extend or to apply, vegetables and 
animals which they neither preſerve nor perpetuate, 
to abandon them to themſelves, is to render fruitleſs 
the deſire excited in them to know and to enjoy, it 
is to make them miſerable; but that to inſtruct 
them gradually in order to civilize them, to form 
them into orderly colonies, before attempting to 
make them poliſhed nations, and not to communi- 
cate to them new wants and new modes of acting, 
without giving them, at the ſame time, the means 
of providing for. the, one, and of ſerving - themſelves 
advantageouſly of the other, is to aa and enſure 
to their poſterity the happy reſults of the expanſion 
of the human faculties. © 

If there could reſult to us as to them inconve- 
niences from theſe communications, when the rela- 
tions are ſo different, the great advantages which 
the arts and ſciences derive from voyages of diſco- 
very, cannot be reaſonably diſputed. Civilized man 
feels the neceſſity of proportioning his acquirements 
in knowledge, and his enjoyments, to the capacity of 
his underſtanding, and to the extent of his defires. 
The navigator, as he advances, diſcovers new pro- 
ductions beneficial to humanity; he aſcertains the 
different points of the globe, and gives ſecurity to 
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P 
bis own route and to that of others; he teagbes us 
to form. a judgment of our fellow creatures from a 
greater number of relations, and every ſtep of bis 
progreſs is a new. approximation toward the know 
ledge of man and of nature. It is great, it is noble, 
thus to incur expenſe and to encounter danger for 
the benefit of ſociety at large, and for the increaſe of 


true riches. © 


If ſome philoſophers have condemned voyages in 


general, becauſe expeditions undertaken from am- 


bitious and intereſted views, have exhibited acts of 


barbarity following in their train, it is undoubtedly - 


becauſe they confounded them with voyages merely 
of diſcovery, which have for their object the com- 


munication of bleſſings to ſavage nations, and the 


enlargement of the field of ſcience. 


Theſe benefits, it will perhaps be alleged, are the 


price of their blood, becauſe theſe ſavage tribes 


are to be reſtrained only by muſtering a force, which, 


becoming fatal to the navigators themſelves, occa- 
ſions a double crime in the eyes of philoſophy and of 
Let us conſult the navigators who have made 


themſelves known by their moderation; their rela- 


tions demonſtrate, ' that by employing the means 
which prudence dictates, it is eaſy to reſtrain ſavages 
by the diſplay of force ſimply : ſoon conceiving an 


attachment, from benefits received, to navigators 


whom they reſpect, they are ſuſceptible of gratitude, 


; and conſequently. of every other moral feeling. 


Juſtice muſt be done to the motive which has 


| miſled thoſe philoſophers 3 that reſpectable motive is 


humanity. . We . ought, then, henceforth; to be 


| agreed, as to the conduct of our navigators, in ob- 
| ſerving their extreme tenderneſs where the life of 
| ſavages is concerned; who deſtroy one another on 
| the ſlighteſt pretext ; in contemplating the ferocity 
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of theſe laſt, ſoftened down by civilization, and the 


immenſe quantity of blood ſpared by the abolition of 
human ſacrifices, ſo ſhocking to humanity, and yet 


fo generally practiſed among ſavage nations. 
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PRELIMINARY INSTRUCTIONS. Xxlix 


DECRLEL 
OF THE 


NATIONAL ASSEMBLY, 


/ 


OF FEBRUARY Y TH, 1791. 


HE National Aſſembly, having heard the report 
of the united committees of agriculture, com- 
merce, and the marine, decrees, | 
That the King be requeſted to iſſue orders to all 
ambaſſadors, reſidents, conſuls, national agents, em- 
employed at the courts of the ſeveral maritime powers, 
to uſe their influence with the reſpective ſovereigns 
at whoſe courts they reſide, in the name of humanity, 
and of the arts and ſciences, to charge all navigators 
and agents whatever, who act under their inſtruc- 
tions, in whatever place of the globe they may be, 
but eſpecially i in the ſouthern parts of the South Sea, 
to make every enquiry in their power reſpecting the 


F two French frigates Bouſſole and P Aftrolabe, com- 
manded by M. "de la Perouſe, and alſo reſpecting 
their crews, in the view of obtaining ſuch informa- 
tion as may aſcertain their exiſtence or their ſhip- 


wreck ; to the end that, in caſe M. de la Pcrouſe 


and his fellow navigators ſhall be found or heard of, 
no matter in what place, all poſſible afliſtance mav 
I be given them, and means procured for afliſting them 
to return to their country, as well as for enabling 
them to recover and carry off whatever property they. 


may poſſeſs: the National Aſſembly becoming bound 


to indemnify, and even to reward, according to the 


importance of the ſervice, the perſon or perſons who 


© ſhall lend aſſiſtance to theſe navigators, obtain infor- 


mation concerning them, or ſo much as procure for 
France the reſtitution of ſuch papers or other effects 


Vor. I. e | of 
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of whatever kind, which belonged, or might have be- 
longed to their expedition. 

Decrees, farther, that the King be requeſted to 
ſue orders for the equipment of one or more ſhips, 
on board of which ſhall embark men of ſcience, na- 
turaliſts and draughtimen, and to inſtruct the com- 
manders employed in the expedition, to fulfil the 
twofold miſſion of ſearching after M. de la Perouſe, 
agreeably to the documents, rules and orders which 
ſhall be given them, and at the ſame time to purſue 
reſearches relative to ſcience and commerce, taking 
every meaſure to render the expedition, independently 
of the enquiry after M. de la Perouſe, or even in the 
event of recovering him, or of procuring intelligence 
concerning him, uſeful and advantageous to navi- 
gation, geography, to commerce, to the arts and 
ſciences. 


Compared with the original, by us the Prefident 
and Secretaries of the National Aſſembly. At 
Paris, this 24th of February, 1791. 


(Signed) © DUPORT, Preſident ; 


LIORE 
\ Secretarics 
BOUSSION } 


DECREE OF 
THE NATIONAL ASSEMBLY, 
OF APRIL 229d, 1791. 


THE National Aſſembly decrees, that the relations 
and charts ſent by M. de la Pérouſe, of part of his 
voyage, up to his arrival in Botany Bay, be printc: 
and engraved at the expence of the nation, and thet 


this expence be defrayed out of the fund of two mi! 
lions ordered Ay article x1v of the decree of Foy? 
35; eee | | 


Decrces. 


Ne. 


lar ſervices which he will have to execute in the courſe 
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Decrees, that as ſoon as the edition ſhall be com- ö 
pleted, and as many copies ſet apart as the King ma | 


| be pleaſed to diſpoſe of, the reſt ſhall be ſent to Ma- | 


dame de la Peroufſe, together with a copy of the pre- 
ſent decree, in teſtimony of the public ſatisfaction 
with M. de la Perouſe's devotedneſs to the general 
welfare, and to the improvement of human knowledge 
and uſeful diſcovery ; 
Decrees, that M. de la Pérouſe ſhall remain on the 
liſt of naval officers till the return of the ſhips diſ- f 
patched in ſearch of him, and that his pay be remit- 
ted to his wife, conformably to the diſpoſal which he 
had made of it previous to his departure. 


Compared with the original, by us the Prefident | 
and Secretaries of the National Aſſembly. At 
Paris, this 25th of April, 1791. 


(Signed) REUBELL, Preſident ; 
GOUPIL-PREFELN 
MOUG1N-ROQUEPORT | Secretaries 1 
ROGER 
, l 

| | 
MEMORIAL FROM THE KING, ? 
To ſerve as particular Inſtriictioms to the Sieur de la ! 


Perouſe, Captain in the Navy, commanding the Fri- * 
gates la Bonſſole and Þ Aftrolabe.—20th June, 1785. þ 


HIS Majeſty having given directions to equip in 
the harbour of Breſt the frigates la Bouſſole, com- 
manded by the Sieur de la Perouſe, and I Aſtrolabe 
by the Sieur de Langle, captains in his navy, to be 
employed on a voyage of diſcovery ; hereby notifies 
to the Sieur de la Perouſfe, whom he has appointed 
commander in chief of theſe two veſſels, the particu - 


of the important expedition committed to his care. 
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The different objects which his Majeſty had in 
view, when he iſſued orders reſpecting this voyage, 
render it neceſſary to divide the preſent inſtructions 
into ſeveral heads, in order to explain with greater 
clearneſs to the Sicur de la Perouſe, his Majeſty's par- 
ticular intentions as to each of the objects which are 
to cngage his attention. 

The firſt part will contain his itinerary, or the 
ſketch of his voyage, according to the order of the 
diſcoveries to be made, or carried to perfection ; and 
to this will be annexed a collection of geographi- 
cal and hiſtoric notes, to ſerve him as a guide in the 
various reſearches which he 1s to purſue. 

The ſecond part will treat of objects relative to 
politics and to commerce. 

The third will explain operations relative to aſtro- 
nomy, to geography, to navigation, to phyſics, and to 
the different branches of natural hiſtory, and wall re- 
gulate the ſeveral functions of the aſtronomers, the 
naturaliſts, the hiſtorians, the ſcientific characters, and 
the artiſts employed in the expedition. 

The fourth part will preſeribe to the Sieur de la 
Perouſe, the conduct which it may be proper for him 
to obſerve with reſpect to the ſavage nations, and the 
natives of different countries, which he may diſcover 
or have occaſion to viſit. 

Finally, the fifth will indicate to him the precau- 
tions to be obſer ved for the preſeryation of the health 
of his crews *, 


* The particulars detailed, in the original work, vader each ot 
theſe heads, are numerous, and to the generality of readers would 
probably appear tedious and unintereſting. Inſtead, therefore, of 
giving an exact tranſlation, the editor thinks himſelf warranted to 
preſent a conciſe and general view of de la Perouſe's inſtructions, 
that the reader may not be detained too long 1 in the threſhold, 
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PART FIRST. 


| Sketch of the Voyage. 


N leaving Breſt de la Perouſe is directed to ſteer for 
Madeira, and there take in wine, and thence for St. Jago, 
to complete his wood and water, and lay inrefreſhments: 


he is to croſs the line in the 29th or 30th degree of 


weſt longitude from the meridian of Paris, and try to 
hit Pennedo de San- Pedro, and fix its poſition; to 
proceed to Trinidad to wood and water, and on leav- 


ing it to run into the latitude of Iſle Grand de la 


Roche, but to deſiſt from looking for this iſland, if 
he does not fall in with it before reaching 50% weſt 
longitude : He is to run into the latitude of Terre 
de la Roche, Cook's Iſle of Georgia, and confine his 
viſit to its ſouthern coaſt, hitherto inexplored. He is 
then to look out for Sandwich Land in about 5729 
ſouth, and having aſcertained its extent, to ſteer for 
Staten Land, try to double Cape Horn, and anchor 
in Chriſtmas Sound, on the ſouth-weſt coaſt of Terra 


del Fuego, and take in wood and water. In the 


event of being unable to get to the weſt by the winds 
and currents that oppoſe that paſſage, he is to make 
tor the coaſt of Braſil, touching if neceflary at Falk- 


land's Iſlands, which preſent a variety of accommoda- 
tions to the mariner. He is afterwards to paſs Strait le 


Mair, or double Staten Land by the eaſt, in order to 


E reach Port Chriſtmas Sound, which, at all events, was 
| to be the firſt place of rendezvous for the ſhips in 
| caſe of ſeparation. | z 


On leaving Chriſtmas Sound, he is to ſhape his 


| courſe ſo as to cut the meridian of 85 weſt in the 
latitude of 57 ſouth, and purſue this parallel up to 
| 052 of longitude, in queſt of Drake's Port and Land. 
He is then to proceed to cut the meridian of 105 
in the parallel of 380, and continue in it to 1159 


SS longi- 
: 
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| longitude, looking out for land faid to be diſcovered 
by the Spaniards in 1714. He is then to get into 
the latitude of 270 5” on the meridian of 108 weft, 
looking out for Eafter Iſland, where he is to anchor, 
and execute a particular article of his inſtructions. 
He is thence to return to the latitude of 32 on the 
meridian of 120? weſt, and keep on that parallel to 
1359 of longitude, in ſearch of land ſeen by the 
Spaniards in 1773. Here the frigates are to ſeparate. 
The firſt is to proceed to the intermediate parallel 
between 162 and 179, and perſevere in it from 135% 
to 150® to the weft of Paris, and then ſteer for Ota- 
heite, it being preſumable that in this track new in- 
habited iſlands may be diſcovered. The ſecond fri- 


gate, from the fame point of departure, is to run into 


259 127 ſouth latitude, and endeavour to keep in this 


parallel, beginning at the meridian of 1319 or 1329, 
and look out for Pitcairn's Iſland, diſcovered by Car- 


teret in 1707, in the view of aſcertaining its longitude, 


becauſe the exact knowledge of its poſition would 
ferve to determine that of the other iſlands or lands at- 
terwards diſcovered by Carteret. On leaving Pitcairn's 
Hand, the ſecond frigate is to ſteer weſtward and 


then to the north-weſt, looking out in ſucceſſion for 


the iſlands of the Incarnation, of St. John Baptiſt, 
of St. Elno, of the Four Crowns, of St. Michael, and 
of the Converſion of St. Paul, diſcovered by Quiros 
in 1606, and ſuppoſed to be ſituated to the ſouth-eaſt 
of Otaheite. The ſecond frigate will thus, in a north- 
eaſt courſe, arrive at the meridian of 1509 weſt, and 
at 199 ſouth latitude, and then ſteer for Otaheite, 
where it is preſumed both veſſels may arrive about 
the end of April; and this to be their ſecond place 
of rendezyous. | | 

De la Perouſe's ſtay at Otaheite is limited to one 
month; he is then to viſit, on his way, the iſlands of 
Huaheine, Ulietea, Otaha, Bolabola, and the other 
Society Iflands, to procure ſupplemental proviſions, 


to 
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do furniſh the inhabitants with uſeful European ar- 


ticles, to ſow grain, to plant vegetables, trees, &c. 
which might hereatter afford ſupplies to the naviga- 
tors of thoſe remote ſeas. He is to ſteer to the north- 
welt, from the Society Iflands, to get into the lati- 
tude of the iſland of St. Bernard of Quiros, about 
119 ſouth, but not to purſue his ſearch after it be- 
yond the meridians of 1589 to 162 weſt longitude : 

he is then to get into the parallel of 59 fouth, and to 
the meridian of 166 to 1679, and then ſteer to the 
ſouth-weſt, and, in that direction, croſs the ſea which 
waſhes the northern ſhores of the archipelago of the 
Friendly Iflands, where he will probably find others 
inhabited which have not yet been viſited by any Eu- 
ropean. He is to look for the iſland of Bella Nacion 
of Quiros between the parallel of 119 and that of 110 


1 30% from the meridian of 1699 to 171® longitude ; 
and for the Navigators' Iflands of Bougainville one 


after another, and thence proceed to the Friendly 
Iſles for refreſhments. He 1s then to get into the la- 
titude of the Iſle of Pines, fituated on the ſouth-eaſt 
point of New Caledonia, and. aſcertain whether that 
land be a ſingle ifland, or compoſed of ſeveral. If 
he can make Queen Charlotte's Iſlands, he is to try to 
reconnottre the iſland Santa-Cruz of Mendana, and 
determine its extent ſouthward. Should contrary 
winds prevents this, he is to make for Deliverance 
Iſlands, and aſcertain whether the Terre des Arſacides, 


| diſcovered by Surville in 1769, is not compoſed of a 


cluſter of iſlands, which he will endeavour to particu- 


larize. From Cape Deliverance he is to ſteer for En- 


deayour Strait, and in pafling it, try to aſcertain whe- 


ther the land of Louiliade be contiguous to that of 
| New Guinea, and examine the hitherto inexplored 
| coaſt from Cape Deliverance to the iſland of St. Bar- 
| tholomew. He is deſired to furvey the gulf of Car- 


pentaria, paying cloſe attention, at the ſame time, to 
the ſtate of the north-weſt monſoon, ſo as to make 
= ; d 4. ſure 
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ſure of his paſſage round the ſouth-weſt point of the 
iſle of Timor before the twentieth of November. 
In caſe he ſhould not have been able to procure re- 
freſhments, where he may have touched fince he left 
the Friendly Ifles, he is to ſtop at Prince's Iſland, at 
the entrance of the traits of Sunda. On leaving it, 

and quitting the channel to the north of New Hol- 
land, he will ſhape his courſe ſo as to examine the 
weſtern coaſt of that land, and begin his ſurvey as 
near the equator as the wind will permit. He 1s then 
to take a more particular inſpection of its ſouthern 
coaſt, which will bring him to the extremity of Van- 
Dieman's Land at Adventure Bay, or Fredric-Henry 
Bay ; from whence he will make for Cook's Straits, 
and anchor in Queen-Charlotte's Sound ſituated in 
that ſtrait, which ſeparates the two iſlands whereof 
New Zealand is formed, This port is to be the third 
place of rendezvous to the ſhips in cafe of ſeparation. 

Here he can refit, and provide himſelf with refreſh- 


ments, wood, and water. It is preſumed that he may 


be in a condition to ſail from this port early in March, 
1787. 

On leaving Cook's Straits, he is to get into the pa- 
rallel of 41® to 42®, and keep i in it till he reach the 
meridian of 130? weſt. He is thence to ſtand to the 
north, in order to get to windward, and into the la- 
titude of the Marqueſas, where de i to ſtop, and 
take in neceflarics in the port Madre de Dios on the 
weſt coaſt of Iſle Santa Chriſtiana, called by Cook 
Reſolution Bay. This is to be the fourth rendez- 
vous in caſe of parting company. About two months 
are allowed for this patlage. 

On quitting the Marqueſas, if the wind permits, 
he may viſit ſome of the iſlands to the eaſt of Sand- 
wich Iſles, he is then to proceed to theſe laſt and lay 
in proviſions, but to make no ſtay. Thence he is to 
make the beſt of his way toward the north-weſt coaſt 
of America, ſtanding to the north as far as 30%, to 


get 
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get out of the trade winds, and gain that coaſt in * 
latitude 360 20%, at Punta de Pinos, ſouth of Port 
Monterey. He 1s ſuppoſed to reach this from the 

10th to the 15th of July. In proſecuting his re- 
ſearches he is to avoid the parts which have been ſur- 
veyed by Cook, but carefully to examine whether 
there may not be ſome river, gulf, or inland lake, 
forming a communication with "Hudfon* s Bay, He 
is to purſue his ſurveys up to Bchring's Bay and 
Mount St. Elias, viſiting ports Bucarelli and de los 
Remedios, diſcovered by the Spamards in 1775. 
Hence he 1s to direct his courſe toward the Shumagin 
Iſlands, ncar the peninſula of Alaſka, and then vitit 
the archipelago of the Alentian Iſlands, and after 
them the two cluſters of iflands to the weſtward, 
whoſe number and true poſition are unknown, and 
which all together form, with the coaſts of Afia and 
America, the grand northern baſin or gulf. Having 
completed this ſurvey, he is to ſtop at port Awatſcha, 
or ot. Peter and St. Paul, on the touth-caſtern extre- 
nity of the peninſula of Kamtſe natka, which he may 
reach toward the 15th to the 20th of September; and 
this port will be the ſiſth rendezvous in caſe of ſe 
ration. Here he will provide himſelf with 3 
ries, and procure information requiſite toward making 
ſure of proviſions on his return thither in 1788; act 
order matters ſo as io be ready to put to ſea by the 
10th of October. 

He is to coaſt along and examine all the Kurile 
Hands, the north-eaſt coalt the caſt, and the ſouth 
of Japan ; and, according to the ſtate of the wea- 
ther, extend his reſearches to the iſlands on the caſt 
and on the ſouth of the Japaneſe, and to the Lekeyo 
Iſlands, as far as Formoſa. This ſurvey finiſhed, he 
is to put into Macao and Canton, or Manilla, accord- 
ing to circumſtances. This port will be the fixth. 
rendezvous in caſe of ſeparation. It is preſumed he 
may reach it by the end of 1787. 8 
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Iviii PRELIMINARY INSTRUCTIONS. | 
Here he is to refit and victual his fhips, and wait 
n port the return of the fouth-weſt monſoon, which 

uſually ſets in about the beginning of March, with 

permiſſion, however, to remain till the firſt of April, 
if the crews have need of longer reſt, and if he ſhall 
judge that a navigation northward would be hazard- 
ous prior to that period. From this port he is to 
thape his courſe ſo as to paſs through the ftrait which 


ſeparates Formoſa from the coaſt of China. He is 


carefully to examine the weſtern coaſt of Corea, and 


the gulf of Hoan-hay, taking care not to ſand in 


too far, but always to keep it in his power eaſily to 


weather the ſouth coaſt of Corea with a ſouth-weſt 


or ſouth wind. He is then to examine the eaſtern 
coaſt of this peninſula, that of Tartary, where a pearl 


_ fiſhery is eſtabliſhed, and that of Japan oppoſite to it. 
He is to paſs the ſtrait of Teſſoy, and viſit the lands 


known by the name of Yeflo, and that which the 
Dutch call Staten Land, and the Ruffians the Iſle of 


Nadezda, of which we have no certain information, 


He will now finiſh his ſurvey of the Kurile Iſlands, 


and force his way through the frith which ſeparatcs 
ſome of them, as near as poſſible to the ſouthern 
point of Kamtſchatka ; and come to an anchor in 
the port of Awatſcha, the ſeventh rendezyous in caſc 

of ſeparation. 
Having there refitted and victualled, he is to put 
to ſea early in Auguſt, and run into the latitude of 
37 30“ north, on the meridian of 180%. Hence he 
is to ſteer weſtward, looking out for land ſaid to be 
diſcovered by the Spaniar ds in 1010, and to proſecute 
this reſearch to the meridian of 1659 eaſt : he is then 
to ſteer ſouth-weſt, and ſouth-ſouth-weſt, looking out 
for the iſlands ſcattered over thoſe ſeas to the north- 
eaſt of the Marianne Iſlands. He may put into Ti- 
nian, but regulate his ſtay there, and his courſe aſter- 
ward, by the north-eaſterly monſoon, which does not 
ſet in, to the north of the line, till October, fo that, on 
leaving 
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he find them, aſcertain their true poſition. 
} then ſteer for Breſt, where he will probably arrive in 
i July or Auguſt 1789. 


PRELIMINARY INSTRUCTIONS. lix 


leaving Tinean, he may have it in his power to ſurvey 
the New Carolinas, to the ſouth-weſt of Guaham, one 
of the Mariannes, and to the eaſt of Mindanao, one 
of the Philippines. This furvey to be purſucd as far 
as St. Andrew's Iſlands. He is after that to ſtop a fort- 
night at Mindanao to take in proviſions and reſreſh-- 
ments; then to ſteer. for the Moluccas, and anchor 
at Ternate to take in farther ſupplies. As the mon- 
ſoon will not permit him to paſs the Straits of Sunda, 

he muſt avail himſelf of the variable winds near the 
equator, to paſs between Ceram and Bourro, or be- 
tween Bourro and Bouton, and endeavour to force a 
paſſage between ſome of the iſlands to the eaſt or 
weſt of Timor. Having then probably run beyond 
the parallel of 10 ſouth, he will find himſelf out of 
the north-weſt monſoon, and be able with eaſe, with 


5 the wind from the eaſt and ſouth-eaſt, to make the 
lle of France, which will be the eighth rendezvous 


tor the ſhips in caſe of ſeparation. 
He is to remain there no longer than is abſolutely 


= neceſſary to prepare for his return to Europe. On 


leaving it, he is to run into the mean parallel between 
549 and 559 ſouth, and look out for Cape Circumci- 


ſion, diſcovered in 1729 by Lozier Bouvet. Croſſing 
this latitude at 15 
parallel to the meridian of Paris, or of no longitude, 
and then give up the ſearch. Should he then Judge 
that the ſhips are not ſufficiently provided with ne- 
= ceflaries, he is to put into the Cape of Good Hope 
to ſupply them. 

E caſe of ſeparation, 


D eaſt, he will continue in the ſame 


This to be the ninth rendezvous in 


He is to endeavour, on his return to Europe, to 


7 make Gough's Iſland, and thoſe of Alvarez, of Triſ- 
tan d'Acunha, of Saxenberg and Dos Picos, and if 


O52 


"Hl will 


— this is the track ſketched ſor M. de la Pe- 


rouſe, 


I PRELIMINARY INSTRUCTIONS. 

rouſe, in his Majeſty's inſtructions, he is veſted nevet- 
theleſs with a diſoretionary power of deviating from 
it according to circumſtances, provided that the main 
object of the expedition be kept continually in view. 


PART SECOND. 
Objecks relative to Politics and Commerce. 


1. The ſtay which the Sieur de la Pcerouſe is to 
make at Madeira, and at St. Jago, will be too ſhort 
to admit of his obtaining exact information reſpect- 
ing the ſtate of thoſe Portugueze colonies ; he will, 
however, procure intelligence reſpecting the force 
which Portugal Keeps up in them, reſpecting the 
trade which the Engliſh and other nations carry on 
there, and reſpecting the leading objects which it 
may be intereſting to know. 

11. He will aſcertain whether the Engliſh have en- 
tirely eyacuated Trinidad, whether Portugal has form- 
ed an eſtabliſhment in it, and of what it conſiſts. 

111. Should he hit the Iſle Grande de la Roche, he 
will ſatisfy himſelf whether it contains any ſafe and 
commodious harbour, capable of ſupplying wood and 
water ; what accommodation it preſents for the for- 
mation of a ſettlement, in caſe the ſouthern whale- 
fiſhery ſhould attract French adventurers that way ; 
whether there is any poſt which could be eafily for- 
tified, and defended by a ſmall garriſon, at a diſtance 


1o hey from France. 


. He will examine Geenen in the ſame view. 


But this iſland, being in a higher latitude, preſents 
leſs attraction, and the ice which obfir acts the navi- 
gation during part of the year, would probably diſ- 
courage the fiſhermen from making this a place of 
rendezvous or retreat. 

v. The iſlands of the great equatorial Ocean pre- 


ſent few ſubjects of obſervation relative to politics 


and commerce, from their immenſe diſtance, except 
per ”— 


4 PRELIMINARY INSTRUCTIONS. Ix 
perhaps to the crown of Spain. M. de la Perouſe 


m is, however, directed to attend to the climate, and 
in the productions of the different iſles of that ocean 


W. which he may viſit, to the manners and cuſtoms of 
the natives, their religion, form of government, mode 
of making war, arms, veſſels, diſtinctive character of 
> each tribe, what they have in common with other 
FF favage, and with civilized, nations; and the particu- 
to lar diſtinction of each. In ſuch of thoſe iſlands as 
ort have been viſited by Europeans, he will endeavour 
Ct- to find out whether the natives could diſtinguiſh the 
„ill, different nations of their viſitors, and what opinion 
TcCe they may have formed of each of them in particular. 
the He will enquire what uſe they have made of the va- 
"on rious articles of merchandize, metals, tools, ſtuffs, 
h it Kc. introduced into their country. He will inform 


himſelf whether the beaſts and birds left by Captain 
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en- Cook in ſome of them have multiplied ; what Euro- 

rmM- pean ſeeds and pot-berbs have thriven beſt ; what 

. [| mode of culture is employed by the iflanders ; and 

e, he what uſe they make of the produce. He will exa- 

and mine the facts related by former navigators, and ſup- 

and ply their omiſſions. 

for- At Eaſter Iſland he will ſatisfy himſelf whether the 

hale- human ſpecies is there on the decreaſe, which Cap- 1 

way; [| tain Cook's obſervation and belief render credible. | 

for- On touching at Huaheine, he will try to get ac- / 

tance 5 quainted with Omai, whom the Engliſh navigator b 
; 5 ſettled there in the courſe of his third voyage, and | 

view: learn what treatment he received from his fellow- 

eſents iſlanders after the Engliſh were gone, and what uſe 

nav!- he himſelf had made of the knowledge he muſt have 

y 5 acquired in Europe, toward the improvement of his 

40e O 3 | 


own country. 

vr. In his ſurvey of the iſlands of the great equa- 
n pre- Wtorial Ocean, and the coaſts of the continents, ſhould 
zolitics, be meet at ſea any veſſels belonging to a foreign 
except power, he will conduct himſelf conformably to the 
Og M7” IT ns modes 


Kii PRELIMINARY INSTRUCTIONS, 4 
modes of behaviour eſtabliſhed among poliſhed and 
friendly nations; and on meeting any ſuch in a port 
pertaining to a nation conſidered as ſavage, he will! 
concert meaſures with the commander of the foreign | 
veſſel, effectually to prevent all altercation between 
the crews which may happen to be on ſhore together, 


and to ſecure mutual afliſtance in caſe either ſhould = 
be attacked by the iſlanders. 


vir. In his viſit to New Caledonia, Queen-Char- F | | 
lotte's lands, the land of the Arſacides, and Loui- 
fiade, he will carefully examine the natural produc- 11 
tions of thoſe countries, which being ſituated in tbe | 
torid zone, and in the ſame latitude with Peru, may MW ; 
open a new field of commercial ſpeculation, and, 1 
without truſting to the exaggerated accounts given f 
by the ancient Spaniſh navigators of the fertility and + 
riches of ſome of the iflands which they diſcovered . » 
in this part of the world, he will obſerve only that ap- x 
proximations founded on geographical combination, x; 
and on information derived from modern voyages, a 


furniſh room to think that the land diſcovered by h 
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Bougainville in 1768, and by Surville in 1769, may 1 E 
— 114 be the iſlands diſcovered by Mendana in 1567, and fe 
It | fince known by the name of Solomon's Iſlands, from ot 
Ul | their real or ſuppoſed fruitfulneſs. E 
Il | He will examine, with equal attention, the nort| 
11H and weſt coaſts of New Holland, thoſe parts particu- 
| ll _ larly which, being within the torrid Zone, may par- 
if take of the productions peculiar to countries fituated 


m the ſame latitudes. | 
viit. He will have to repeat the fame enquiries at 
the iſlands of New Zealand, of which the relations 
of Engliſh navigators have given an ample detail. 
But, during his ſtay in Queen-Charlotte's channel, hc 
will make it his buſineſs to find out whether England 
has formed or projected any ſettlement there, and in- 
form himſelf on the ſpot reſpecting the ftate, rength, 
and object, of ſuch eſtabliſhment. 
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ix. If in reconnoitring the north-weſt coaſt of 
America, he ſhall fall in with any forts or factories 
belonging to his Catholic Majeſty, he ſhall carefully 
avoid giving offence to the officers commanding ſuch 
ſettlements, and improve the ties of blood and amity 
which unite the two ſovereigns, as the means of pro- 
curing ſuch aſſiſtance and refreſhments as the country 
may afford. He will endeavour to obtain information 


> reſpecting the ſtate, ſtrength, and object, of thoſe 


Spant{h ſettlements. He will enquire at what lati- 
tude peltry becomes procurable; what quantity the 
native Americans are able to furnith ; what articles 
are beſt adapted to the fur trade; what conveniency 
preſents for torming an eſtabliſhment on that coaſt, 
ſuppoſing this branch of commerce were to engage 
the attention of the French merchant, in the proſpect 
of importing peltry into China, where it would find 


a certain market. He will likewiſe procure informa- 


tion reſpecting the ſpecies of ſkins to be purchaſed, 
and whether that of the otter, which fetches the 
higheſt price in Aſia, is the moſt common in America. 
He will bring to France ſamples of all the different 
furs he is able to procure : and as, in the proſecution 
of his voyage, he is to ſtop ſome time in China, per- 
haps touch at Japan, he will inform himſelf what 
ſpecies of ſkin promiſes to have the eaſieſt, ſafeſt, and 
moſt lucrative ſale in thoſe two empires, and what 
benefit France may derive from this new branch of 
commerce. Finally, he will endeavour, during his 
ſtay on the coaſt of America, to diſcover whether the 
Hudſon's Bay ſettlements, the forts or factories of 
the interior, or any province of the United States, 
have opened through the intervention of wandering 
ſavages, any intercourſe of commerce or barter with 
the tribes on the weſt coaſt. 


x. It is probable that in viſiting the Aleutian 


| Iſlands, and the other cluſters to the ſouth of the 
| great baſin of the north, he may fall in with ſome 


Kuſſian 
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Ruſſian ſettlements. He will try to find out their 
conſtitution, their force, their object ; what is the 

navigation of the Ruſſians in thote ſeas, what ſhips, 
what men they employ in it; how fir their com- 
merce extends; whether any of thoſe les acknow- 
ledge the ſovereignty of Ruſſia, or are all indepen- 
dent; finally, whether the Ruſſians have not been 


advancing nearer and nearer to the cantinent of 


America. He will ayail himſelf of his ſtay at Awat- 
ſcha to extend his information on theſe particulars, 
and to procure, at the ſame time, all poſſible light 
reſpecting the Kurile Iſles „the land of Jeſſo, and the 
empire of Japan. 

x1. He will examine the Kurile ifles and the land 
of Jeſſo with all poſſible circumſpection, not only in 


the view of objects relative to navigation in ſeas un- 


known to Europeans, and underſtood to be tempeſtu- 
ous, but alto in conſideration of the intercourſe which 
may take place with the inhabitants of thoſe coun- 
tries, whole character and manners mult have an af- 
finity to thoſe of the Japancſe, who may have fub- 


jugated part of them, and maintain a communication 


with the reſt. As Ruflia extends her ſovereignty over 
only ſome of the Kuriles, adjacent to Kamtſchaika, 
he will examine whether, among the ſouthern and 
independent iſlands, fome one may not be found on 
which, in caſe of a peltry trade being opened for 
France, it might be poſſible to form a ſettlement or 
factory, which could be ſecured againſt eyery inſult on 
the part of the iſlanders. 

x11. He will reconnoitre the caſt and north caſt 
coaſt of Japan, and anchor in ſome of its ports, to 
obtain certain information whether its government 
actually oppoſes invincible obſtacles to all eftabliſh- 
ment, to every operation of commerce or barter on the 
part af; the Europeans ; and whether, by the attrac- 
tion of peltry, an object at once of utility and luxury 


to the Japaneſe, it might not be poſſible to prevail 
on 


|. — 


2 2 


PRELIMINARY insTRUCTIONSs lxv 
on the ports to the eaſt and north-eaſt, to admit veſ- 
ſels loaded with this commodity, and to give in ex- 
change the teas, the filks, and the other productions 
ol their ſoil, and the articles of their manufacture. 
_ © kur. On his arrival at Macao, he ſhall take the 
\_ meaſures neceffary to facilitate his wintering at Can- 
+ ton. For this purpoſe he will addrefs himſelf to the 
of © Sicur Vieillard, his Majeſty's conſul in China, and 
. engage him to take the proper ſteps with the Chineſe 
rs, government to obtain permiſſion. He will avail him- 
cbt {elf of his ftay there, to acquire accurate informa- 
he ton reſpecting the actual ſtate of commerce between 
European nations and Canton, under every relation 
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nd Which it is of importance to know. He vill procure 
, in, intelligence of every particular that may aſſiſt his far- 
8 ther navigation in the ſeas north of China, on the 
u- coaſts of Corea and eaſt Tartary, and all the other 
nich lands to be viſited in thoſe parts. He will ſecure, if 
un- poffible, a Chineſe and Japaneſe interpreter, and a 
TS Ruffian one for his ſecond call at Awatſcha; making 
ub. an agreement with them for the time they are to be 


tion in the ſervice of the ſhip, and on his return, will put 
over them aſhore at Mindanao or on the Moluccas. 
atka, xiv. He muſt be apprized, that Japaneſe pirates 
and ſometimes ſwarm in the ſea ſurrounded by Japan, 
4 on Corea, and Tartary. The feebleneſs of their veſſels 
1 for {renders no other precaution neceſſary, except being 
nt or on his guard againſt ſurprize by night: but it might 
alt on be of advantage to hail one of them, and engage him, 
| by preſents and promiſes, to pilot his Majeſty's ſhips 


h-caſt Jon the excurſion to Jeſſo, part of which is ſuppoſed [ 
ts, to to be under the dominion of Japan; in paſſing the = 
ment traits of Teſſoy, with which the Japaneſe muſt be 
abliſh- Hequainted; and in reconnoitring ſuch of the Kurile 
on the Illes as they are in the habit of frequenting. Such 
attrac- pilot might likewiſe be uſeful in viſiting ſome port 
luxury n the weſt coaft of Japan, in caſe circumſtances. 


prevail 
On 


ſhould not have permitted him to land on any point 
Vol. * e * of 
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of the eaſt or north-eaſt coaſt. But whatever uſe may 
be made of ſuch pilot, he is not to be truſted impli- 
citly. M. de la Perouſe will likewiſe, if poſſible, 
engage ſome fiſhermen of the Kuriles to pilot him 
through the iſlands adjoining to Kamtſchatka. He 
will thus endeavour, in ſtanding northward, to com- 


plete his ſurvey of the iflands which he could not re- 


connoitre on his way from Awatſcha to Macao, and 
to ſupply on the weſtern coaſt of Japan, what he was 
not able to accompliſh on the eaſt and north-eaſt. 
His ſurvey of the coaſts of Corea and Chineſe Tar- 
tary muſt be taken with great circumſpection ; the 
Chineſe government being extremely punctilious, he 
ought not to diſplay his colours on that coaſt, nor 
permit any operation which might give offence, leſt 
it ſhould be reſented on French ſhips trading to 
Canton. 3 

xv. In examining the Carolina Iſlands, known only 
by name to moſt of the nations of Europe, he will 
take care to inform himſelf whether the Spaniards 
have formed any ſettlement there. He will endea- 


vour to acquire the knowledge of the productions of 


thoſe iſlands, and of all thoſe which he may diſcover 
to the north-eaſt, and to the weſt-ſouth-weſt of the 

Mariannes. | | 
xV1. In ſtopping at Tinian he will procure infor- 
mation reſpecting the ſettlements, the ſtrength, and 
the commerce of the Spaniards in that archipelago 
and its vicinity. He will make the fame inquiries at 
Mindanao, to learn, as far as poſſible, the political, 
military, and commercial ſtate of that natiou in the 

Philippine Iſlands. Ts 

XVII. During his ſtay at the Moluccas he will care- 
fully inform hiinſelf reſpecting the ſituation and the 
commerce of the Dutch in thoie iſlands, and particu- 
larly in the view of knowing what advantages mult 
reſuli to the commerce of England, from the liberty 
which that power has obtained by her late treaty of 
peace 
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peace with Holland to navigate and traffic through , 


the whole extent of the Adriatic ſeas ; and he will“ 


endeavour to find out what uſe England has made of 
that liberty, and whether ſhe has yet been able, 
through this channel, to open any new vein of com- 
merce with that part of the world. 

XVIII. Should he put in to the Cape of Good 
Hope, he will procure accurate information reſpect- 
mg the actual ſtate of this colony ; of the force which 
Holland, or the Dutch Eaſt India Company, keeps 
up there ſince the peace, and of the ſtate of the old 


C and new fortifications which defend the town and 
- anchorage. 


x1x, In all the iſlands, and in all the ports of con- 


tinents occupied or frequented by Europeans, where 
he may touch, he will prudently, as far as circum- 
ſtances permit, make every enquiry which may enable 
him to diſcover, in detail, the nature and extent of 
the commerce of each nation, the ſea and land force 
which each keeps up, the relations of intereſt or 
| friendſhip which ſubſiſt between them and the chiefs 
or natives of the countries where they have ſettle- 


ments, and, in general, every thing that concerns 
| politics and commerce. 


PART THIRD. 


: Operations Relative to Aftronomy, Geography, Naviga- 
tion, Phyſics, and the different Branches of Natural 


Hiſtory. 


I. Two aſtronomers having been appointed to act 


[under the orders of the Sieur de la Perouſe, on the 
expedition entruſted to his charge, and the two fri- 
gates being furniſhed with all the inſtruments of 


aſtronomy and navigation which need to be uſed 5 
ſea or land, he will take care that, during the courſe 


of the yoyage, neither of them neglect any opportu- 


e 2 mty 
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ity of making ſuch aſtronomical obſervations as may 
to him appear uſeful. _ 


- £ 


The object of greateſt importance toward the ſafe- 
ty of navigeton, is to aſcertain, with preciſion, the 
latitude and longitude of the places where he may 
land, or in fight of which he may paſs. He yill ac- 
cordingly direct the aſtronomer employed on board 
each frigate to obſerve, with extreme accuracy, the 
movement of the marine time-keepers, and to avail 


himſelf of every favourable circumſtance for aſcer- 
taining on ſhore how far the regularity of their mo- 
tion has been kept up during the run, and to con- 
firm, by compariſon, the change which may have © 
taken place in their daily motion, for the purpoſe of 12 


> radia et 0 oe.” ap 
Lats 
Code 


LW 
N 1 — * 


keeping an account of that change, in order to de- n 


termine with more preciſion the longitude of the 
iſlands, capes, or other remarkable points which he 
1ay have reconnoitred in the interval of the two ob- 


ſervations. e 
As often as the ſtate of the ſky will permit, he muſt 


have lunar obſervations made to aſcertain the longi- 


tude of the veſſel, and to compare it with that which 
the time-keepers indicate at the ſame inſtant : he will 
take care to repeat obſervations of every kind, that 
the mean reſult of difterent operations may procure 2 
more preciſe determination. On paſſing within fight 
of any land where he does not mean to ſtop, he will 
take care to keep as nearly as poſſible on the parallel 
of that point, at the inſtant of obſerving the meri- 
dian altitude of the ſun or any other ftar, from which 
to calculate the latitude of the ſhip ; and continue 
in the ſame meridian at, the moment, of making ob- 
ſervations for determining her longitude, in order to 
avoid all error of poſition or calculation of diſtance, 
which might injure the exactneſs of determination. 
He will, every day that the weather permits, -obſerve 
the declination and inclination of the magnetie nee, 

«OTOL ; * 


PRELIMINARY Ks TAC Tes. Hit | 
On artiving in any port he will chooſe a convenient | 
* ſpot on which to pitch his tents, and raiſe his portable | 
* obſervatory, and place a guard over it. e ee . | 
ay Beſide obſervations relative to the determination of | 
Say Jongitude and latitude, for which every known and N 
5 practicable method is to be employed, and thoſe for : 
be aſcertaining the variation of the compaſs, he will not f 
A fail to'obſerve every celeſtial phenomenon, which may b 
© be perceived; and, on every occaſion, procure for | 
6h the aſtronomers all poſſible aſſiſtance toward enſuring 
1 the ſucceſs of their 1 oth: His Majeſty is per- 
5 0 ſuaded, that the nava officers will manifeſt a proper 
Sf zeal to make themſelves, in concert with the aſtro- { 
* nomers, every obſervation tending to improve navi- 
the gation ; and that they, in their turn, will be eager to | 
1 impart to the officers the fruit of their ſtudies, and f 
ob- the theoretic knowledge which may contribute to- 
IF ward the perfection of the nautical art. 3 
muſt On board each of the frigates there muſt be kept 
nei- i a double journal, on which ſhall be entered eyery 
ch day, both at ſea and on ſhore, the aſtronomical ob- 
e will ſervations, thoſe relating to the employment of time- 


that J pieces, and all others. Theſe obſeryations ſhall be 
ure a entered rough, that is ſimply indicating the quantity 
| fight ; ol degrees, minutes, &c. given by the inſtrument at 
e will the. moment of obſervation, without any calculation, 
e the nRroment ele 
ei- ployed, if it has been aſcertained by the ufual veri- 
which hcations. Each of the aſtronomers to keep poſſeſ- 
on on of one of the journals, and the reſpective com- 
- ob. manders the other. The aſtronomer ſhall beſides 
der to keep a ſecond journal, containing, day by day, all the 

| obſervations made, and add, for each operation, all 


_—__ the calculations leading to the ultimate reſult. At 
obſerve the end of the voyage the Sieur de la Perouſe ſhall 
needle. take poſſeſſion of the two journals kept by the aſtro- 
On nomers, after their truth has been certified by their 
lenatures: = * ne | 

£3 11. When 
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11. When he ſhall ſtop at places which it may be te: 
of importance to know in a military view, he will tat 
have the country ſurveyed by the chief engineer, ha 
who muſt give him a circumſtantial report of al! th: 
his remarks, and of the plans he may have prepared. of 
He will have exact charts drawn of all the can and vil 
iſlands he may viſit; and if they are already known, | - 
he will aſcertain the exactneſs of preceding naviga- an 
tors. For this purpoſe, in navigating along coaſts © ea 
or in ſight of iſlands, he muſt have them very exactly 3 wi 
ſurveyed with the quadrant or azimuth compaſs, ob- th: 
ſerving that the ſurveys, the moſt to be depended on no 
ſor conſtructing charts, are thoſe by which one cape, int 
or any other remarkable object, can be laid down by [| co 
another. | | pe 
He will employ the officers of the frigates, and the ia 
geographic engineer, carefully to lay down plans of ny 
coaſts, bays, ports, and anchoring grounds, which he the 
may. have an opportunity of inſpecting, and affix to | 
each plan inſtructions which ſhall exhibit every thing 
relating to the appearance and bearing of coaſts, the 


8 2 5 
FEOF + 


a 


getting in or out of harbours, the mode of anchorage ſea 
and croſs-mooring, and the beſt fituation for water- ing 
ing; the ſoundings, the quality of the bottom, the bo 
_ dangers, rocks and ſhoals; the prevailing winds, WW the 


breezes, monſoons, the length of their duration, and of 
the period of their change; in a word, every nautical 

detail that may be uſeful to a mariner. All plans of 
countries, coaſts, and harbours, muſt have duplicates, WW go' 
one copy to reſt with each of the captains; and, at 
the end of the voyage, the Sieur de la Perouſe ſhall 
take poſſeſſion of the whole, with the inſtructions re- lat. 
| lative to them. His Majeſty leaves to him the fixing col 
of the era when the decked boats are to be put to- wa 
gether, which are on board each frigate in pieces: tal 
his ſtop at Otaheite may be the proper ſeaſon. Theſe the 
boats may be employed to advantage in attending the the 
frigates, whether on exploring the archipelagoes os | the 
| | | | te 1 
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PRELIMINARY INSTRUCTIONS. Ixxi 
ted in the great equatorial Ocean, or ſurveying in de- 


tail the parts of the coaſt, and in ſounding bays, 


harbours, paſſages, and, in a word, on every ſervice 
that can be performed by a veſſel of ſmall draught 
of water, and capable of carrying ſeveral days pro- 
viſion for its crew. 

II. The naturaliſts appointed to make obſervations 
analogous to their ſeveral purſuits, are to be employed 
each in his peculiar department. M. de la PErouſe 
will preſcribe the objects of reſearch, and diſtribute 
the proper inſtruments and apparatus, taking care that 
no one have a complicated taſk, but that the zeal and 
intelligence of every individual may produce their 


complete effect toward the general ſucceſs of the ex- 


pedition. He will communicate to them the memo- 
rial tranſmitted by the Academy of Sciences, point- 
ing out the particular obſervations eee to 
their attention. | 

He will in like manner communicate to the ſur- 
geons of the ſhips the memorial of the medical So- 
ciety, that they may purſue their profeſſional re- 
ſearches to advantage. Both in the progreſs of ſail- 
mg, and in port, he will have a journal kept on board 
both veſſels of daily obſervations made on the ſtate of 
the weather, the winds, the currents, the variations 


of the atmoſphere, and every thing relating to meteo- 
rology. When in port he will obſerve the genius, | 


character, manners, cuſtoms, temperament, language, 


government, and number of the inhabitants. He' 


will examine the nature of the ſoil, and the produc- 
tions of the different countries, and every thing re- 
lative to the natural hiſtory of the globe. He wilt 
collect natural eurioſities both of the land and of the 
water; and have them claſſed, with a deſcriptive ca- 
talogue of each ſpecies, mentioning the places where 


4 they were found, the uſes to which the natives apply 


them, and, if they be plants, the virtues aſcribed to 
them. He will likewiſe collect and claſs the cloth- 
1 | 2 4 ing, 
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ing, arms, ornaments, furniture, tools, muſical inſtru- 
ments, and all other effects uſed by the different na- 
tions he may viſit, and every article muſt be labelled 
and numbered correſpondently to the catalogue. 

He will direct the draughtſmen to take drawings 
of all the remarkable land views and ſituations, por- 
traits of the natives, their peculiar dreſs, ceremonies, 
paſtimes, edifices, boats, all the land and ſea produe- 
tions of the three kingdoms, if drawings of theſe ob- 
jets appear to him likely to facilitate the compre- 
benſion of deſcriptions given by the ſcientific gentle- 
men on board. All drawings made on the voyage, 
all boxes containing natural curioſities, with deferip- 
tions of them, and the collections of aſtronomical 
obſervations ſhall, at the end of the voyage, be put 
into the hands of the Sieur de la Perouſe ; and no one 
of the literati or artiſts ſhall reſerve to himſelf, or for 
any other, any article of natural hiſtory, or other ob- 

Ject, which M. de la Perouſe ſhall, deem worthy of a 
3 in the collection deſigned for his Maj belty. 
lv. Before entering the port of Breſt, at the end 
of the voyage, or before his arrival at the Cape of 
ood; Hope, ſhould he ſtop, there, he ſhall take poſ- 
eſſion of all journals kept by the naval officers, aftro- 
nomers, literati, artiſts, pilots, and all other perſons ; 
_ enjoining them, on their word of honour, to obſerve 
a profound filence reſpecting the object of the expe- 
dition, and the diſcoveries. made, with an aſſurance 
that their journals and Pepers ſhall be reſtored. 


PART FOURTH . 


Cmdu? to be obferved toward the Natives of the dit- 
ferent Countries. 


The relations of former, navigators have diſcloſed 
the. characters and, manners of, part of. the different 
nations with. whom he may come into contact, both 

in he lands of. the great chern Ocean, and on the 


north- 


PRELIMINARY INSTRUCTIONS. IXxiii 
north-weſt coaſt of America. He is thereby pre- 
pared to imitate the good conduct of fome of his pre- 
deceſſors, and to ſhun the faults of others. 

On his arrival in any port, he will endeavour to 
ingratiate himſelf with the chiefs, by expreſſing be- 
nevolence, and making preſents; he will ſecure the 
reſources which the place furniſhes for ſupplying the 


able means of forming intimacy with the natives. 
e- He will find out on what European commodities they 

ſet moſt value, and make up a proper aſſortment which 
may encourage them to barter. He will ſee the ne- 
ceſſity of uſing every prudent precaution to maintain 
| his ſuperiority againſt a multitude, without employing 
force; and, however well received by ſavages, he 
muſe ever ſhew himſelf in a ſtate of defence, leſt ſe- 


| by. furprize. In no caſe ſhall he ſend a boat on ſhore 
but what is provided with arms and ammunition, and 


| light of the boat under his charge, and always to leave 
| ſome men to guard her. He muſt not permit any 
| officer, ſeaman, or other to ſleep on ſhore, except on 
duty; and perſons. obliged by actual ſervice to pats 
| the night on land, ſhall- retire betimes to the tents: 
| erected to ſerve as obſervatories and magazines, with 
a guard placed over them under the command of an 
officer, to maintain good order among the ſeamen 
and ſoldiers, and to prevent, by active and unremit- 


vages. He will take care to have the ſhips moored” 
within reach to protect the ſettlement, and give in- 


nals to be made in caſe of alarm. 5 
Theſe diſpoſitions being made, he will prepare for 


ferent ¶froviding ſubſiſtence; and other neceflaries for the 


„both Wihips' companies; and, having made a ſelection from 


on the the commodities with which the frigates are furniſned, 


he 


wants of his ſhips” companies, and employ all honour- 


ü curity on his part might tempt them to come on him 


| commanded: by an officer, with orders never to loſe 


ting vigilance, every attack or enterprize of the ſa- 


ſtructions to the officer on guard reſpecting the ſig- 
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he will form a magazine on ſhore under protection 
of a guard: but as all the iſlanders of the South Sea 
have an irreſiſtible propenſity to ſteal, he will take 
care, that they may not be tempted by the ſight of 
too many objects in one place, to have no more goods 
brought aſhore every day but what are ſufficient for 
the daily demand. He will regulate the value of 
thoſe exchanges, and never allow the rate once fixed 
to be exceeded, leſt by giving, at firſt, too high a 
rice for the articles to be procured, the natives ſhould 
afterwards refuſe to deal on lower terms He will 
open but one magazine for both frigates ; and on 
purpoſe to maintain good order and prevent abuſe, 
4 will ſpecially charge an officer to treat with the 
favages, and to ſelect the petty officers or others, who 
ſhall under his own inſpection perform the duty of 
the magazine. No officer, or other perſon on board, 
ſhall be permitted, under any pretence, to carry on 
any ſpecies of barter, without expreſs permiſſion fron 
the Sieur de la Peronſe, and after the rate of exchan ge 
is fixed. If any of the crew ſhall be found ſtealing 
the effects of the ſhip, or any of the commodities 
ſet apart to be exchanged, he muſt have him puniſh- 
ed ſeverely according to law, and more eſpecially ſuch 
as being in the ſervice of the magazine have abuſed 
his confidence, and ſecreted goods for carrying on a 
fraudulent trade. He will ſtrictly enjoin all under 
his command to maintain a good underſtanding with 
the natives, and try to conciliate their friendſhip by 
fair-dealing and kindneſs, and prohibit them, under 
the moſt rigorous penalties, to take by force what the 
inhabitants refuſed voluntarily to ſurrender. 

The Sieur de la Pérouſe will, on every occaſion, 
treat the people he may viſit with gentleneſs and hu- 
manity; he will zealouſly exert himſelf to ameliorate 
their condition, by procuring tor them the uſeful pot- 
herbs, fruits, and trees of Europe; by teaching them 
tho method of cultivation, and the uſe they ought l 

make 
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n make of thoſe preſents, the object of which is to mul- 
a tiply on their ſoil the productions neceſſary to nations 
e which derive almoſt all their ſuſtenance from the 
f VäVtl& ground. 
js . Should imperious circumſtances, againſt which pru- 
or dence ought to provide on an expedition of ſo long 
of duration, ever oblige the Sieur de la Perouſe to uſe 
d ſuperior force, to procure the neceſſaries of life, that 
a ſorce is to be exerted with the utmoſt moderation, 
d and every tranſgreſſion of orders to be puniſhed with 
ill extreme rigour. In every other caſe, if he cannot 
on make ſure of the friendſhip of ſavages by kind treat- 
ſe, ment, he will endeavour to over-awe them by terror 
be and threatenings, but never have recourſe to arms, 
ho except in the laſt extremity, that is, in caſes of ſelf- 
of defence, and when moderation might endanger the 
rd, ſmips, and the lives of Frenchmen entruſted to his 
on Care. 5 
om! His Majeſty will conſider it as one of the auſpici- 
ge ous circumſtances of the expedition, that it terminate 
ing vithout coſting the lite of a ſingle individual. 
ties 
iſh- WY PART FIFTH. 
uch 2 Precautions to be employed for preſerving the Health of 
5 1 the Crews. 
) 1 | | | 
ander be Sieur de la Perouſe being fully apprized of his 
with Majeſty's wiſhes, that the propoſed expedition, ſo far 
p by : from proving injurious to ſavage nations whom he 
nder may viſit, ſhould rather procure for them bleſſings 
t the which they want, muſt ſurely feel what particular at- 
tention he is bound to pay to the preſervation of the 
ſion, eres under his command. HE 
| hu- Ihe ſhips are amply provided with every article that 
orate can either prevent the diſeaſes of the ſea, or check 
pot- YZ their progreſs, as alſo with thoſe which are deſigned 
them as ſubſtitutes for ordinary proviſions, and to correct 


8 


E their bad effects. He will take care that theſe cor- 
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dials and correctives be ſeaſunably a pplied, ank with 
moderation ; and will pay leit attention to the re- 
fources which may preſent themſelves in the ports 


where he may touch, to procure refreſhments and 


wholeſome food, in ode! to correct the effect of a 

long uſe of ſalted provifions. He will ufe his own 

diſcretion in directing the proper mode of ſtowage of 

the frigates, and when in port, will cauſe to be in- 

ſpected and aired ſuch parts of the proviſions as diſ- 

cover a tendeney to decay, in the view of ſtopping its 
ogrels. 

He will neglect no opportunity of procuring freſh 
fiſh for his men, and of freſhening his falted ſtores 
by the methods put into his power, and ſucceſsfully 
practiſed by late navigators. He knows. well that one 
of the precautions which moſt effectually contributes 
to the health of ſeamen, 1s unremitting attention to 


_ cleanlineſs, both in their perſons and in the ſhips. 
He will employ for this purpoſe all the known me- 


thods of ventilation, fumigation, perfuming for ſweet- 
ening and purifying the air in the hold, and between 
decks. He will every day, if poſſible, cauſe the ſea- 


mens' hammocks and bedding be expoſed to the air: 


and that they may not neglect perſonal: cleanlineſs, 
he will, divide them into parties, and confide the in- 
ſpection of each diviſion to an officer, who ſhall once 
a week report to the captain the ſlate of the clothing, 
and the wants of his particular charge, and, upon an 
order from M. de la Pèrouſe, the ſupplementa] cloth- 
ing which has been put on board ſhall be diſtributed 
among the crews, according to the regulation laid 
down by the commanding; officer, and as circum- 
ſtances may require. 

He will eſtabliſh the moſt 220 diſcipline on \Yoard 
the frigates, and carefully guard againſt every relaxa- 
tion in this reſpect. But the ſeverity neceflary to all 


ſervice, eſpecially during an expedition of ſeveral 
years, will be tempered-by the conſtant expreſſion of 


the 
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te paternal regard which he owes to the compa- 
' 7 nions of his labours; and the King, knowing the ſen- 
- timents with which he | is animated, reſts aſſured that 
8 he will unremittingly exert himſelf to procure for 
a them all the accommodation and comfort compatible 
a 7 with the intereſts of the ſervice, and the object of 
n EF” theembarkation. His Majeſty could not give a more 
of Wa diſtinguiſhed mark of the confidence he repoſes in 
u- the Sieur de la Pcrouſe's zeal, capacity, and pru- 


\- dence, than by entruſting to his charge one of the 
ts moſt extenſive enterpriſes ever projected. Precedi 

: : navigators in the Career of diſcovery have left him 
th great leflons and examples; but the King is perſuaded 
es that as ambitious of glory as his predeceſſors, as zeal- 
ly ous for the extenſion of uſeful knowledge, and as 
ne ; : perſeyering, he will one day merit himſelf to ſerve as 


tes a model to thoſe who, animated by the ſame ſpirit, 
to aim at the attainment of the ſame celebrity. 


S 


ne- 

et- 5 

ea - In forming a plan of os for the expedition 

ir: confided to M. de la Pérouſe, the object was to point 

eſs, out a tract not purſued by former navigators ; this. 

in- appeared the ſureſt method of multiplying diſcovery, 

nce and of promoting the great work of attaining a com- 

| dlete deſcription of the terreſtrial globe. It was ne- 
ceſſary, however, to indicate iſlands already known, as 


places of call where he was ſure of procuring the. 
means of ſubſiſtence, by the aid of barter for the com- 
= modities with which he was provided, and adapted to 
the taſtes of the iſlanders. But in pointing out to 
the French commander ports already frequented, he 
is directed to find his way to them in tracks not 
hitherto purſued, and the commodities to be ex- 
changed conſiſt of many articles yet unknown to the 
E ſanders, which will convince them that the importers, 
b belong 
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belong to a nation different from any of their former 
viſitors. Various principles of calculation have been 
RS 


employed to eſtimate the duration of the ſeyeral runs. 
In open ſeas the ſhips are ſuppoſed to make 30 leagues, 
under the trade winds, in 24 hours : 25 leagues only 
have been allowed to the ſame ſpace of time, in la- 
titudes where it is prudent to lie to in the night; and 
only 20 leagues when the ſhips are on diſcovery, and 
in this caſe a certain number of days is added, to 
make up the time employed in reconnoitring. On 
theſe data are founded the durations of the runs and 
reſtings, but the whole ſubmitted to the direction of 
unforeſeen events and circumſtances. The whole 
voyage will neceſſarily exceed four years: the objects 
in view could not have been accompliſhed in leſs time. 
The periodical returns of the monſoons, to the north 
and ſouth of the line, are data to which the courſe 
muſt be ſubjected, and which mightily impede navi- 
gation in certain ſeas. This conſideration has re- 
quired various combinations to regulate particular 
courſes, fo as not greatly to increaſe the total dura- 
tion of the voyage. The ſhips are amply provided 
with ftores of every kind, more than ſufficient for 
four years, making allowance for the incidental ſup- 
plies to be expected at the various ſtopping places. 
Captain Cook's laſt voyage laſted four years, two 
months, and twenty-two days, and his ſhips were not 
provided as the King's will be. From the known 
character of M. de la Perouſe, his voyage, it is ex- 
pected, will leave nothing to future navigators, but 
the merit of giving more circumſtantial details re- 
ſpecting ſome portions of the globe. | 
All that remains is to indicate the method employ- 
ed in conſtructing the hydrographic charts, to be 
tranſmitted to the commander, when approved of by 
his Majeſty. : 
A firſt chart of the Southern Ocean has been pre- 
pared, on which are traced, after the journals of na- 
vigators, 
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vigators, the courſes which led to diſcovery, and thoſe 
are indicated which are ſtill to be made or verified. 
This chart is conſtructed after the beſt French. Spa- 
niſh, Engliſh, and Dutch charts, and regulated by 
aſtronomical obſervation, by which the poſition of the 
principal points of the continents and iflands have 
been determined. The extent of the great Ocean, 


commonly called the South Sea, or Pacific Ocean, has 
rendered it neceſſary to divide it into three belts or 


zones; the 1ſt contains the great Southern Ocean, 
or the ſpace contained between the antarctic polar 
circle and the tropic of Capricorn; the 2d is the 


grand equatorial Ocean, or interval contained be- 
> tween the tropics ; and the 3d, the grand boreal 
Ocean, or the ſea ſituated between the tropic of can- 
cer and the arctic polar circle. 
ſeribed is not to extend beyond the 60th * 
north and ſouth, it was unneceſſary to trace on the 
charts the great boreal polar, or the great ſouthern 


As the courſe 


polar Oceans. 


In order to prepare a chart of the Great G 
. the journals of all the navigators of the paſt and pre- 
ſent century have been examined; 
] 2 plans have been conſulted, and, by ad ucing the ſcale, 
have been brought into the general chart. All the 
known tracks of ancient and modern navigators are 
= traced on it, to bring into one view recent and ancient 
diſcoveries, and to prove, in ſeveral caſes, their iden- 
tity. This general chart is the reſult of all that has 

been produced by navigators and geographers up to 
this day. 
ſubjoin to the King's inſtructions to M. de la Perouſe, 
9 ſome geographical and hiſtoric notes on parts that 
b need to be detailed; and to the general charts of the 
Great Ocean will be added thirty-ſeven other charts. 
or original manuſcript plans of the leſs frequented 


their detailed 


To preſent in detail the materials employ- 
ed would fill a volume. It is deemed ſufficient to 


] {Parts of thoſe ſeas. 
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EXTRACTS 
From M. de la Perouſe's General 1 
26th June, 1785. 


HIS Majeſty authorizes the Sieur de la Perouſe to 
grant to his crews a bounty of ſome months pay, the 
quantity to be regulated by circumſtances, but that 
the amount of the bounties for the whole voyage 
ſhall not exceed a year's pay to each crew. Beſides 
theſe bounties, which he is to announce to the petty 
officers, ſeamen, and ſoldiers, in caſe they have merit- 
ed them, he will inform the two crews that it is his 
Mejeſty's intention, that the pay of ſuch as may die 

on the expedition, reckoning from the day of their 
Lan, ſhould go into a maſs to be diſtributed, as a 
farther bounty, among the ſurvivors of the crews ta 
which the deceaſed reſpectively belonged ; and that 
his pay up to the day of his death be accounted: for 
to his family, as well as the value of his effects, if 
they have been given away. 


— — 


NOTES GEOGRAPHICAL AND HISTORIC, 


J be fal joined to the Memorial from the King, to ſerve 


as Particular Inſtructions to M. de la Perouſe, Cap- 


tain in the Navy, and Commander of the Frigates lu 
e and Aftrolabe. 


SOUTHERN ATLANTIC OCEAN. 


1. The three rocks, ſituated S. S. W. of St. Jago, 
one of the Cape de Verds, as well as the French bea- 
con and breakers ſeen by the Ceſar, in 1730, S. S. E. 
of the ſame iſland, are laid down after the Engliſh 
chart of the Atlantic, publiſhed at London, in 1777. 

2. Pennedo de S. Pedro. The latitude is 55” north, 
as 5 M. — ſays he obſerved in 1750: he ſettles its 


longitude 
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| at 290 weſt of Paris, but from later and 
more accurate obſeryation, it appears to be 34” more 
to weſtward. 


F Z 3. The ſhoals near the line are laid down confor- 


mably to the inſtructions of the Neptune Oriental. 

4. The ſmall Iſland of St. Paul, ſeen in the ſame 
latitude by the ſhip of le Vaillant, is laid down after 
Sailing Directions for the Eaſt Indies, London 1781 ; 
but it differs 35” as to longitude. 

5. Fernando de Noronha, is laid down conformably 


; to Captain Cook's determination 30 53” ſouth, 349 
53“ 50” weſt from Paris. 


6. St. Matthew's Iſland was diſcovered by a Por- 


Y f  tugueze, in 1525, but had been diſcovered 87 years 
before. It is laid down after the general chart of 


Cook's third voyage. Its poſition 1 is however ſtill un- 
certain. 

= 7. The Iſlands F ARE Po, Prince s, St. Thomas, 
and Annobon, are placed according to obſervations 
Z | made by Varela: a Spaniſh navigator, in 1770, as 
under; Fernando Po, 30 28” north, 02 30 weſt from 
Z Paris; Prince's, 12 39“ north, 5? 25 weſt; St. Tho- 
mas's, 200 north, 40 34 weſt; Annobon, 10 250 ſouth, 
13⁵ 25' weſt. Conformable to theſe longitudes, thoſe 
of Cape Verd, Sierra Leone, the Iflands of Los, and 
the Cape of Good Hope, where obſervations have 
been made in like manner, the poſitions of the dif- 
ferent points on the welt coaſt of Africa have been 
regulated. 

E 8. Aſcenſion Iſland is placed agreeably to Cook's 
E obſervations ; middle of the iſland 8? ſouth, 16? 50/ 
ſock from Paris. 

9. Iſland of St. Helena is likewiſe placed confor- 
mably to Cook's and Halley's obſervations, at fort 
ames, 16? ſouth according to Halley, 8? 117 welt, 
1 according to Cook. But according to Dr. Maſkelyne, 
Royal Obſerver at Greenwich, the latitude of St. He- 
lena is 150 55/ ſouth, and its longitude, from an ob- 
Vor. I. 3 ſervation 
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ſervation made by himſelf on the' firſt of Jupiter's | . & 
ſatellites, is 80 g“ weſt. * 


10. The Ifland of Trinidad is placed according to - 
its diſtance from Cape Frio, on the coaſt of Brafil, as . 
given by Dapres ; north coaſt, 200 25/ ſouth, 329 15⁵ W 
weſt from Paris. Dos Picos is placed after the Dutch 1. 
charts, ſubjecting its poſition to that of Trinidad. 


11. Iſles of Martin-Vas, are three rocks lying re. 
latively to each other north and ſouth, excepting the 
moſt northerly, which is thrown a little more to the 
weſt : their extent is not above a mile. Bouvet ſays 
that they are eight leagues diſtant, and lie 3 north- 
eaſt from Trinidad, being in the ſame latitude w th 
that iſland. 

12. Iſland of Aſcengaon, on the coaſt of Brafil Is 
placed after Dapres, 20? 25” ſouth, 38? weſt. This 
poſition ſuppoſes its diſtance from Cape Frio to be 
120 leagues. 

13. Rock diſcovered in 1692, and Rock under 
water in 1701. Theſe dangers are placed after Dal. 
rymple's chart of the South Sea. 

14. Saxenburg, and iſland diſcovered by Lind 
man, a Hollander, in 1070, in 30? 45” ſouth, and 
about 229 weſt. 

15, Kattendyke 1s laid down after Dalrymple: 
chart, and the general chart of Cook's third voyage. 

16. Iſlands of Triſtan d'Acunha ; their poſition 1s 
regulated after Dapres, who fixes them between 370 
100 and 372 45” ſouth, and from 16 30/ to 17 well, 
after a mean reſult between the different runs of ſe- 
veral ſhips, which give 34® for the difference of me- 
ridian between thoſe iſles and the Cape of Good 
Hope, which is 10® 37 45” eaſt of Paris. Halley places 
the ſouthmoſt of them in 37? 25/ ſouth. Beſides the 
anchoring ground on the north of the largeſt, there 
is a ſort of harbour to the eaſt of the ſouthmoſt 2 
not viſible in running down the coaſt, from the valt 
Aae e of canes thrown down and floating acroſs in 

certain 
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certain winds. It is about half a mile broad, and 
three fourths deep, in form of a horſe-ſhoe It has 


EZ near the ſhore: the depth is likewiſe 14 fathom in 
the middle of the length, and 10 at the head of the 
nh {WE harbour ; the bottom is black ſand, and good holding 
ground. | 1 
17. Ifland of Diego d' Alvarez, is laid down after 
the general chart of Cook's third voyage, and its bear- 


according as they are given in that chart, 380 53“ 
ſouth, 130 weſt. 2 

18. Gough's Iſland, fo called from an Engliſh Eaſt- 
India captain, who diſcovered it in 1715. It is very 
bigh land, in 400 157 ſouth, and 19 57” weſt of Green- 
wich, that is, 40 17” weſt of Paris. Vincent, com- 
mander of the Oſterley Eaſt-Indiaman, found it in the 
latitude indicated by the diſcoverer, but from his own 
calculations, he reckons the longitude to be fixed too 
far to the eaſt by ſome degrees. This iſland is not 
known to French navigators: but as it may lie in 
the way of ſhips going directly to India or China, 
early in the ſeaſon, without touching at the cape, it 
appears an intereſting object to aſcertain its true po- 
aples ſtuon, and M. de la Pérouſe, it is hoped, may be able 

to accompliſh this. | 

19. Ifle Grande de la Roche can be laid down only 
by conjecture, from a relation extracted and tranſlated 
eprom a Spaniſh geographical work, printed at Ma- 
rid in 1690 *. In laying down the Iſle Grande, its 
Poſition has been regulated by that of the firſt land 
Which la Roche had diſcovered to the eaſt of Staten 


1 


The French compiler here introduces a long quotation from 
Wc above· mentioned Spaniſh work, containing an account of la 
Foche's paſſage round Cape Horn, and ſubſequent diſcoveries, 
hic we omitted, as foreign to the deſign of this publication. For 
Ne ſame reaſon we have not tranſlated many other tedious quota- 
Pons and diſcuſſions, | p 215 


£4 Land, 


28 fathoms water at the middle of the inlet, and 14 


i ing and diſtance ſrom the Iflands of Triſtan d'Acunha, 
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Land, and which has recently been re-diſcovered, 
and called by Cook the Iſland of Georgia. There is 
reaſon to think that the Iſle Grand of la Roche is the 
ſame land which had been diſcovered by Americus 
Veſpuiſus, on his third voyage, in 1502. 

20. Terre de la Roche, the Georgia of Cook, and 
laid down by him between 532 57” and 540 57” ſouth 
and between 400 33” and 370 54” weſt. 

21. Sandwich Land, diſcovered in 1775: it is laid = . 
down on the chart conformably to Cook's journal M7 we 
and determination. de 
22. Chriſtmas Sound, on the ſouth-weſt coaſt of 
Terra del Fuego, laid down after the journal and charts 
of Cook's ſecond voyage. 


GREAT SOUTH SEA. 


23. Drake's Illand and Habaut, placed by geo- 
graphers in 180 or 200 leagues W. S. W. from Cape 
Horn. Many accounts of Drake's voyage round th: 
world have been publiſhed in England ; they diticr 
Eſſentially from each other reſpecting the poſition d 
the lands diſcovered by that celebrated navigator Wi 
after his paſſage through the ſtraits of Magellan. I 
is not to be doubted that, if the weather favour M 


de la Pérouſe, he will one day furniſh a verification . ha 
which thall Give to deſtroy for ever an error in ge 1705 
graphy. Cook, in 1769, and Furneaux, in 1775 reer, 
purſued tracts which, if theſe lands exiſted at . r 
teret, 
place aſſigned them by geographers, muſt have er 10 
abled thoſe navigators, if not to ſee them, at leait vi "ol 


perceive ſome ſign, ſome indication of land; andi 
is well known that neither of them den Wo | 
ſlighteſt trace. : 

24. Theodore Gerard's Land. He was among ti 
firſt Dutch navigators who made a voyage in 0 
Great Ocean; he was driven by a ſtorm in 15995 4 


far as 640 ſouth, where he diſcoyered a mountaindl 
count] 
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country covered with ſnow, reſembling Norway. It 
s is laid down at 10? weſt of the meridian of Cape 
ec WE Horn. 

us 25. Land faid to have been ſeen by the Spaniards 
1714, but of uncertain exiſtence and poſition. It is 
placed on the chart of the Great South Sea, 33® ſouth, 
and between 108? and 1092? weſt. This poſition 
agrees with the opinion of Cock. 

aid 26. Eaſter Ifland, diſcovered in 1722 by Rogge- 
nal wein, a Dutchman, and viſited by Cook in 1774, who 
determined its poſition. The Spaniards touched here 
in 1770, and called it San Carlos. They place it at 
270 & ſouth, and 2689 19 from the meridian of Te- 
neriff, or 110? 41” weſt from Paris, that is, they have 
carried it about 1+ degrees too far to the eaſt. The 
variation of the compaſs was there, according to the 
= Spaniards, in 1770, 29 3O0/ north-eaſt. 
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geo- 27. Iflands ſaid to be ſeen by the Spaniards in 
Cape WE 1773, 329 ſouth, and 1302 weſt from Paris. This 
d the poſition has been adopted by Cook, but is ſtill diſ- 
cific putable. 
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GREAT EQUATORIAL OCEAN. 


28. Iſlands of this vaſt Sea, between 260 and 100 


ſouth, in the ſpace contained between 130? weſt, and 
os caſt of Paris. For all theſe M. de la Pérouſe is 


il referred to the voyages of Byron, Bougainville, Car- 
ak ll teret, Wallis, Furneaux, and Cook, as containing 
We "i g every neceflary geographical, ohyfical, and hiſtorical 
i" detail, for the purſuit of his object. For the iſlands 
an i : anciently diſcoyered in thoſe latitudes, he is referred 
ed to the chart conſtructed on the obſcrrations made by 

n E Mendana, Quiros, Torrez, Maire, Schouten, Taſman, 
9 E and Roggewein, with inſtrückions to verify, by bis 
moon obſervation, the miſtakes of the ancient, rectified 
9993 by modern, navigators. For this purpoſe he is fur- 
oy 258 with an abſtract (1) of Magellan's voyage, in 


3 1510; 
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1519; (2) of Mendana's, in 1567; (3) of Mendana's N 
ſecond voyage, in 1595; (4) of the voyage of de we 
Quiros and de Torrez, in 1000 ; (5) of the voyage of 1 ſol 
le Maire and Schionted. In 1616; (0) of Abel Taſman, jou 
in 1042; (7) and of Roggewein, in 1722. ce 
29. New Caledonia. It does not appear that the 
ancient navigators knew any thing of this iſland. De of 
la Perouſe is referred to Cook's details of it, who dif- yo! 
covered it on his ſecond voyage, and to the chart re- 
lative to its diſcovery. WE thi 
30. Santa Cruz, diſcovered by Mendana on his ſc- {WM bel 
cond voyage, or Egmont and Queen Charlotte's BY def 


Iſlands, viſited by Carteret, in 1707. | 7 fir 
31: Terra del Eſpiritu Santo, diſcovered by Quiros 2 


in 1606; or the Great Cyclades of Bougainville, i in Me 
1708, and the New Hebrides of Cook, in 1774. 177 
All this part has been laid down on the chart of the ere 
Great Equatorial Ocean, after Cook's FOR and ob- gra 
ſervations. 3 
32. Land of the Arſacides, diſcovered by Su of s 
ville, in 1769. At the moment of diſcovery, the la-. of t 
titnds of the veſſel was 0? 57” ſouth, and her long voy: 
tude, by calculation, 1529 28 eaſt of Paris. But thi the 
| longitude, carte tivd by that of New Zealand, as de- W 4 
termined by Cook, muſt be 153? 45“ at the point WE third 
where land was firſt deſoried. Vece 
33. Terres de la Louiſiade, diſcovered by Bougain-W thoſ 
ville, in 1768. La Perouſe is here referred to Bou 
gainville' s voyage. 3 
34. Endeavour Straits, between New Holland ane 
New Guinca. La Perouſe | is here referred to Hawke! 
WORN s collection of voyages round the world, vol, 
D. O10, de. 2] 
Ts North and weſt coaſts of New Holland. Ther 
is nothing to offer that can be deemed authentic oM 
ſufficiently detailed reſpecting this part of the greatef 
iſland in the world. La Perouſe is referred to Dan 
pier's voyages, ſor the north coaſt, and to de Brot!c 5 
Navigations 
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as Navigations aux Terres Auſtrales, for the north and 
de weſtern coaſts, and he is furniſhed with a copy of the 
of & foundings, and other particulars extracted from the 
an, journals of the Englith navigators who have more re- 

= cently viſited thoſe parts. 
the 36. Van Diemen's Southern Land, part of the ſouth 
De of New Holland. Conſult Cook's ſecond and third 
a WR voyages. 
re- 37. New Zealand. Cook's voyages ſupply every 
thing to be wiſhed on this ſubject, as they contain, 
 ſe- beſides aſtronomical and nautical obſervations, and 
tes deſcriptions, all the particular plans and charts con- 

KF ſtructed by Engliſh navigators. 
iro WY 38. The Marqueſas de Mendoga, diſcovered by 
e, in Mendana, in 1595, and re-diſcovered by Cook, 
1774, to whoſe relation reference may be bad. 5 
the every thing that concerns their deſcription and geo- 
ob- graphical poſition. 

39. Nublada, Rocca Partida, and others, E. S. E. 
Sur- of Sandwich Iſlands. They are laid down on the chart 
e la. of the Great Equatorial Ocean, after that of Anſon's 
»0g'- T7 voyage, and which is copied from one found on board 
t this; the Manilla galleon which he had captured. 

s de. 40. Sandwich Iſlands, diſcovered by Cook, on his 
point WT third voyage, in 1778. To bim and Captain King 

ve owe every detail which has reached us reſpecting 
gain. thoſe iſlands, 


' GREAT NORTHERN OCEAN. 
d an! 
whkel- 


5 a 


41. North-weſt coaſts of America, from port Mon- 
. ier ey, ſituated toward 360 427 north, to the Aleutian 
lands. In tracing the chart of thoſe coaſts of the 
There Great Boreal Ocean, for the uſe of M. de la Perouſe, 
tic a tbe geographical poſitions laid down by the Spaniards 
-entelt | 27< combined with thoſe of Cook, which laſt ſerve to 
Dam rectiſy the former. He is defired to verity facts by 
rot! Ibis own obſervation, and 1s referred to Cook's third 
ation 3 voyage, 
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voyage, and the charts annexed to it, as well as to bY 
thoſe which make part of the M. S. collection. 1 
42. The Aleutians, or Iſlands of Foxes, and others, r 


which are ſuppoſed to be ſituated to the W., the W. 

S. W., and the W. N. W. of theſe. Cook vifited b 
only thoſe of Oonalathka, the ſtraits which ſeparate [= 
them, and a few of their Bürs. The other iſles WT 0 
of this cluſter, and thoſe ſituated more to the weft Mt rx 


are known to us only from the Ruffian accounts f ; 
them, which are too inaccurate to be depended on. 
De la Pérouſe will conſider them merely as a voca- Et 
bulary, and look out for thoſe iſlands as if they were 
abſolutely unknown. He may however conſult Coxe's 
work entitled, Diſcoveries of the Ruſſians. 5 
43. Port d'Awatſcha, or St. Peter and St. Paul, at 
the extremity of the peninſula of Kamtſchatka. He vi 
is furniſhed with a particular plan of this port, on a | 
great ſcale, differing from that in Cook's third voyage, 
to which he is refer red on touching there. 8 
44. Kurile Iflands. Captain Gore, who fucceeded 
Cook and Clerke in the command, viſited none of Pa 
them, Muller fays, that 7% or Jef is the name WT tior 
given to all the iſlands denominated by the Ruſſians WE thre 
Kuriſſei or Ruriles. The moſt northern of them i; and 
very near the ſouthmoſt point of Kamtſchatka: They 5 
are 22 in number, and at no great diſtance from Hop 
each other. The inhabitants are ſuppoſed to be ſuſ- MF pres 
ceptible of friendſhip, hoſpitable, generous, and hu- 5: 
mane. Coniult Cook's third voyage. to th 
5. Land of Veſſo or Jeſſo. The Japaneſe con- and 
found this with the Kuriles, but they are generally grets 
belicved to be different. Cook has thrown no light The) 
on the ſubject. De la Pcrouſe is furniſhed v. ith a them 


opy of the chart conſtructed by the Duteh, which 
wit le a detail of all their diſcoveries in thoſe ſeas. WW 
46. Eaſt coaſt of Japan. A chart of a ſmall por: I 
tion of 1t is to be found in Cook's third voyage, and 
nautical obſervations relative to it. 
47. 
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y. Lekeyo Iſlands, to the S. W. of Japan. Buache 


has given extracts from all the letters of miſſionaries 


relative to thoſe iſlands. 

© 458. Great Iſland, populous and rich, ſaid to have 
+ been diſcovered by the Spaniards about 1600. Re- 
e © ferred to a patlige in the Philoſophical Tranſactions 
s of the Royal Society for 1674, for ſome particulars 
ſt relating to this iſland. 


SUPPLEMENT. 


49. Caroline Iſlands. Of theſe a particular chart 
has been conſtructed after that of Father Cantova, 
and the relations of other miſſionaries, which have 


Li vigation aux Terres Auſtrales, by de Brofles. 
50. An iſland to the ſouth, between Mindanao and 


na we 
oc, the Moluccas. Conſult, for all this part, Forſter's 
voyage to New Guinea. | 
ded 51. Straits the caſt and weſt of Timor. M. de la 
« of 7 Pcroule is referred to Dampier's voyages for inſtruc- 
ame tions which may affiſt him in navigating the ſhips 
ians ME through one or the other of thoſe ſtraits, as the wind 
m i; and other circumſtances may direct. 
They 52. As to the Iſle of France and Cape of Good 
from Hope, he is referred to the Neptune Oriental of Da- 
(uf. pres, and the inſtructions ſubjoined. 
| hu- f 53. Marſeveen and Denia; two little iſlands known 
to the Dutch, and furniſhing them a ſupply of wood, 
con-and yet their poſition is not determined. Cook re- 
eraly grets that it was not in his power to look for them. 
light They are laid down conformably to the poſition given 
vith 2 them on the general chart of his third voyage; Mar- 
which ſeveen, in 40% 30 ſouth, and 29 45/ caſt of the Cape 


' ſeas. of Good Hope; and Denia in 41“ ſouth, and 30 caſt 

54. Cape, or Iſle, Circumciſion, diſcovered January 
It, 1739, by M. de Lozier Bouvet. Its poſition is 
ö atone ſtill 


e, and 


47. 


. 


been printed as a ſupplement to the Hiſtoire des Na- 
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Hive orders for a voyage ot diſcovery round the globe, 


ences, allied by the nature of their object, thoug! 
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ſtill undetermined ; having eſcaped the reſearches: 
both of Cook and Furneadl, and all poſterior navi- 
gators; and the diſcoverer not haf ing fixed it with 
ſufficient accuracy. 


— 329 46 —— 


LETTER 


From M. le Mareſchal de Caftries, to M. de Condorcel, 
Secretary to the Academy of Sciences. 


Dated Verſailles, March, 1785. 


IN this farther reliminary picce, the Mareſchal 
informs the Academy of his Majeſty's reſolution to 


and explains the general and particular objects which 
it had in view. He calls upon them to digeſt a memoir 
containing a detail of the different phyſical, aſtro- 
nomical, geographical, and other obſervations proper 
to be made, both by ſea and land, to direct and affiſt 
the per ſons to be employed on the expedition ; and 
concludes with exprefling a wiſh that the illumina- 
tion of that learned body, co-operating with the zcal 
and exertions of the naval officers might be produc- 
tive of the happieſt effects on the progreſs. and 1m- 
provement of ſcience. 


This produces, on the part of the e 


A DIGESTED MEMOIR; 


For the Uſe of the learned and ſcientific Perſons abou 
to embark under M. de la Perouſe. 


To reduce this ſummary to all poſſible order and 
perſpicuity, the Academy collects, under one point ot 
view, obſervations relative to ſever al branches of ſci— 


Tuer 6 
cultivated 
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cultivated by different deſcriptions of men. At the 
head of the memoir they place in one claſs, 


GEOMETRY, ASTRONOMY, MECHANICS. 


They recommend, as peculiarly intereſting, to ap- 
= ply unremittingly to aſcertain the length of the pen- 
dulum of a ſecond's vibration, in different latitudes, 
EZ from a perſuaſion that an aggregate of operations to 
this effect, carefully performed by the ſame perſons, 
with the ſame inſtruments, would be invaluable ; the 
EZ therefore intreat the navigators to purſue this object, 
S with all poſſible exactneſs, wherever they ſtop. 

I) be determination of longitudes being a primary 
object to navigators, they are requeſted to preſerve 
hal the original calculations of obſervations of lon gitude, 
\ to 7 by the diſtance of the moon from certain ſtars, that 
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be, in caſe ſome aſtronomer ſhould afterwards, by new 
nch WE obſervations made on land, correct the principles 
not which may have determined the longitudes in queſ- 
uo- tion, that correction may be employed in its turn, to 
oper WE rectify the calculation of thoſe very longitudes. 

alt WE Navigators know before hand the moment of the 
and eclipſes to take place during their voyage, and the 
uma. places where they will be viſible. They are requeſted 
: zcal WE not to confine their obſervation to the inſtants of be- 
1780 = ginning and ending, but to deſignate the progreſs 

Im- 


with all poſſible preciſion. 
The phenomena of the tides are too intereſting to 
ſeamen to be overlooked. They muſt careful! y mark 
. the double tide of every day. And ſome perhaps need 
to be informed, that we have no accurate obſerva- 
lions of the tides on the weſt coaſt of Africa, on that 
s «bv Hof America, any more than of the Moluccas and 
I Philippines. | LED . 
E Obſervations relative to geography being ſuggeſted 


er ant 3" n . o . . . 

dint of m his Majeſty's inſtructions, the Academy will only 
5 Wo» : 

of {cl Pubjoin a few remarks communicated by M. Buache 
though heir geographic aſſociate. 
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Air. 


Under this head the n navigators are directed to 
make accurate obſervations of the daily variation of 
the magnetic needle, every time they. go on ſhore, 
and at ſea whenever the weather permits: to keep 
an exact account of the height of the barometer, 
near the equator, at different hours of the day; and 
try to aſcertain whether, as ſome have remar ked, the 
mercury ſtands an men higher on the weſt coaſt of 
America than on the eaſt : to employ ſmall air bal- 
loons to determine the height at which the winds 
blowing in the lower region of the atmoſphere change 
their direction, and the courſe of thoſe directions; 
and to prepare themſelves to give an accurate ac- 
count of the currents in the various parts of the 
globe. They are deſired to obſerve the auroras, 
boreal and auſtral, and examine their height and 
amplitude; and to mark every eircumſtance which 
may ſerve to explain the phenomenon of water- 
ipouts : to make frequent experiments on the dif- 
ferent degrees of temperature of the fea, and its 
ſaltneſs in different latitudes, and at difterent depths: 
to examine and diſtinguiſh the floating ices they may 
meet; and to obſerve more cloſely the phenomenon 
of the light which ſometimes thines on the ſurface 
of the ſea, in the view of aſcertaining its real cauſe. 


CHEMISTRY. 


To throw light on the theory of gas, it would be 
of importance to aſcertain whether or not the air 1s 
purer or contains more vital particles, at the ſurface 
of great extents of ſea, than elſewhere. I hey arc 
defired to enquire whether ſedative falt is found in 
the lakes of the countries they vilit, as it certainly 
is in ſome we know. They may probably meet with 

mineral 
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mineral alkali, and will examine the ſubſtances with 
which it is mixed, its diſtance from the ſea, &c. in 
order to trace the proceſs of nature in producing 
the alkalization of marine ſalt. They will obſerve 
in the ſeveral countries they viſit, the colours em- 
ployed in dying, the ſubſtances whence they are ex- 
tracted, and the mode of application. 
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ANATOMY, 


Beſide attention to the exterior of the various 
tribes of the human race, compariſon might be ex- 
. tendecl to the interior parts. The 1kull and a hyoides 
of a full. ſized body might be procured, among a 
people ſenſibly differing from Europeans in the form 
of the face, or of the whole head, and thus know- 
ledge might be acquired reſpecting the varieties of 
the human ſpecies from the form of the bones of the 
bead. The proportions of the human figure, in dif- 
ferent nations, might be compared with thoſe which 
limners obſerve in repreſenting beautiful nature, by 
dividing the height, taken in a ſtrait line, into eight 
parts, from the heel to the crown of the bcad. The 
dimenſions moſt accurately to be aſcertained are, 
the length of both arms, extended from tip to tip of 
the middle fingers; the length of one arm, from 
the arm-pit to the tip of the middle finger ; the cir- 
cumference of the head, at the height of the fore- 
head ; that of the cheſt, at the paps; that of the 
belly, at the navel. Examine whether, in countries 
where the men are of extraordinary ſtature, there be 
lix lumbar vertebræ, or only five; enquire what is 


rface 
Aſe. 


1d be . 

Id 7 the duration of life, and the age of puberty. 
air 18 | ; 
1rtace | 
cre ZOOLOGY. 


in | N "dp 5 
ns | The /iftoire naturelle gentrale & particuliere, and 
1 J the ornithology of Briſſon are recommended as mo- 
t w. | dels. 
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XC1V PRELIMINARY INSTRUCTIONS. 
dels. In examining uncommon ſhells, the object 
ſhould be to diſcover all that are to be found on the 
fame coaſt, the predominant ſpecies, and the con- 
formation of the animals they contain ; to compare 
the petrified ſhell-fiſh of different latitudes, with the 
live ones 1n the ſeas adjoining, and to diſcover whe- 
ther the petrefactions of Europe have their living 
analogies in diſtant ſeas. 


MINERALOGY, 


The examination of the ſtrata which form the cor- 
reſpondent coaſts of a ſtrait, or the foil of an iſland, 
on one fide, and that of the continent which fronts 
it, on the other, will lead to form a conclufion whe- 
ther a coaſt be of ancient or recent formation; whe- 
ther an iſland is adjacent to the mouth of a river, or 
has made part of the continent. Obſerve, in ſmall 
iſlands, and parts of continents that can be examined 
in detail, at what height above the level of the ſea 
marine depoſits arc found in horizontal ſtrata. Try 
to aſcertain whether mountains, compoſed of hori- 
zontal and calcarcous ſtrata, diminiſh in height as 
you approach the equator. Collect as great a num- 

ber as poſlible of cryſtalizations. To this is ſub- 
joined a liſt of the ſpecies exhibited in Daubenton's 
nomenclature. They will procure ſpecimens of the 
moſt ſingular woods and marbles ; and they will ſa— 


tisty themſelves whether cryſtals, which become elec- 


tric by ſimple heat, manifeſt the poſitive or negative 
electricity at one of their extremities, relatively to 
their poſition. ip 


BOTANY. 


Let their reſearches be directed to objects of 
utility, ſuch as the knowledge of the plants uſed by 
different nations for food, medicine, or in works of 
| | art; 
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art. Let them make a rich and varied collection of 


the grains of exotic trecs and plants, picked up in a 
temperature, not greatly difterent from that of France, 
whoſe productions, naturalized to our climate, may 


one day enrich our plantations, and adorn our mea- 


dows. 


OBSERVATIONS OF M. BUACHE. 


Theſe indicate the Paris cf the Ocean in which New 
Diſcoveries may inaſt probably be made. 


1. IN the ſouthern diviſion of the Pacific Ocean 
there are two ſpaces hitherto very little known, and 
in which there is every reaſon to hope that new lands 
may be found. The tirfi is that ſituated to the ſouth 
of Eaſter and Pitcairn Iflands, between 302 and 359 
S. and the ſecond ſpace, which deſerves to be more 
particularly reconnoitred, is that contained between 


: the New Hebrides and New Guinea. 


2. The northern part of this ocean, ſtill leſs known, 
may open a field of ſtill more extenſive diſcovery. 
To the ſouth of the Mariannes, between 5“ and 109 


N. there is a chain of lands, divided into ſeveral 
: cluſters, and extending more than 250 in longitude ; 
and which are known only in a vague deſcription, 


and from a chart conſtructed on the report of ſome 
of the iſlanders, who were thrown by a ſtorm on the 
Iſle of Guaham. The part of thoſe ſeas to the north 
of the Mariannes, or to the eaſt of Japan, are equally 
unknown, only we have ſufficient indications that 
this ſpace contains a conſiderable number of iflands, 
and theſe very intereſting ; one particularly of great 
cxtent, about 300 leagues caſt of Japan, whither its 
inhabitants come to trade. The land of Jeſſo can- 
| not 
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-XOV1 PRELIMINARY INSTRUCTIONS. 
not poſſibly be ſuch as the Engliſh and Ruſſians 
have repreſented it. 

3. On the weſt coaſt of America, to the north of 
California, the river of Martin d'Aguilar may aſſur— 
edly be found again, in the latitude of 43%. He was 
one of the pilots of Sebaſtian Viſcaino, whoſe voyage 
through thoſe ſeas is highly intereſling; It were to 
be withed that ſome information could be obtained 
reſpecting the inland nations to the north of Cali- 
fornia ; and that on the return, the iflands of Denia 
and Marſevecn, to the ſouth of the Cape of Good- 
Hope, could be explored. The navigators would do 
well to procure for us the names given by the na- 
tives to the iſlands they may difcover, and a voca- 
bulary of names given by them to objects the moſt 
remarkable, and of the firſt importance. 


EXAMINATION OF THE NATURE OF THE AIR. 


3 order to determine the degree of its ſalubrity, 
in different latitudes, and at different elevations, 
the application of nitrous air ſeems the moſt ſimple 
and moſt infallible. The firſt requiſite is to procure 
nitrous air, nearly pure. That produced from the 
ſolution of mercury by the nitrous acid, 1s the pureſt; 
for want of it, that obtained from iron may be uſed. 
Introduce 200 parts of nitrous air into the eudiome- 
ter; add to it 100 parts of the air to be proved, and 
obſerve the number of parts remaining after abſorp- 
tion. Subtract this remainder from the ſum of the 
two airs, multiply this reſult by 40, and divide the 
product by 109, the quotient will expreſs the quantity 
of vital air contained in the 100 parts of the air ex- 
amined. Make a memorandum of the height of the 
barometer and thermometer, 
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SPECIFIC GRAVITY OF THE AIR. 


= The navigators muſt have a globe of glaſs fitted 
do their air pump, which they can exhauſt and fill 
at pleaſure. By weighing this globe full and empty, 
the ſpecific gravity of air, in different latitudes, will 
be thus obtained. During each experiment the 
height of the barometer and thermometer muſt be 
accurately obſerved, and the operator provided with 
a very exact balance, capable of aſcertaining the 
EF” gravity with eaſe, to the preciſion of half a grain. 


EXAMINATION OF WATER, 


E They are referred to the experiments of the Abbe 
Chappe, and the reſults of them publiſhed by M. de 
Caſſini. Theſe may aſſiſt them in determining, 
upon a fingle voyage, the degree of ſaltneſs of al- 
moſt every ſea. They only need, for this purpoſe, 
a very accurate hydrometer ; which may likewiſe be 
employed for determining the ſpecific gravity of the 
ons, vater of lakes, rivers, and ſprings; and by joining 


nplc to theſe ſome experiments made with re agents, an |! 
cure idea may be acquired not only of the quality, but [. 
the likewiſe of the quantity of ſalts contained in thoſe i 
reſt; vaters. When a particular water ſhall appear to | 
uſed. WE preſent any thing intereſting, a part of it may be 

om. evaporated, and the reſiduum put up, carefully la- 

and belled, to be more cloſely examined at the end of 

ſorp- the voyage. 
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QUESTIONS: | 


Propoſed by the Medical $ ociety to the 8 Who 
are to accompany M. de la Perouſe, read in the 
Sitting of May 31, 1785. 


As theſe queſtions are numerous, they are exhi- 
bited under titles which form ſo many heads of me- 
dical reſearch. | | 


I, ANATOMY, PHYSIOLOGY. Tz 
Structure of the Human Body, and Functions of ii t 
Organs. $ 


| T. . 5 , 
THE deſcriptions of moſt travellers, on this ſub- 
ject, are known to be exaggerated and erroneous; ſt 
but more exact neſs is expected from the ſcientific p. 


perſons who accompany. M. de la Perouſe, and they 
are requeſted to obſerve the following objects with ty 
peculiar attention: | | + 
1. The ordinary ſtructure of both ſexes ; the 
great and ſmall diameter of the head ; the len gth of in 
the upper and lower extremities, meaſured from the 
elbow to the tip of the middle finger, of the thigh to ane 
the extremity of the great or ſecond toe; the ci- tr 
cumference of the pelvis; the breadth of the cheit, WI 
of the ſhoulders; the height of the vertebral co- WT Ist 
lamn, from the firſt vertebre of the neck to the u- 
Kram. 3 
2. The form, the colour of the ſkin, and its di- Of 
ferent regions; as alſo of the hair and nails. = * 
3. The particular form of the ſcull ; that of the 
face, particularly of the forchead, of the noſe, eyes, 1. 
ears, mouth, chin, teeth, tongue, the hair of tb: omet 
head and of the beard. . Theſe parts of the bod) and i 
iſlanders are accuſtomed to deform in various ways. 


4, Procure an exact deſcription of the proce!z 
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and the ſubſtances employed in making indelible 
marks on the ſkin, and all other circumſtances rela- 
tive to ſuch disfigurations. | 1 | 

5, The defect, exceſs, or different conformation 
of various parts of the body ; are theſe the uniform 
production of natural organization, or the effect of 
certain particular practices ? Are there ambidexters, 
or is the right-hand univerſally pre-eminent ? 

6. The comparative ſtrength of the men, capabili- 
ty of bearing burthens; of walking, running, as to 
time, and ſpace. 

7. The ſenſes of ſeeing, hearing, ſmelling. Does 
the acuteneſs of one ſenſe impair that of any other ? 

8. The voice, diſtinctneſs of articulation, the mode 
of expreſſing joy, pleaſure, ſorrow. 

9. The age of puberty in both ſexes, the men- 
ſtrual flux, pregnancy, child-bearing, ſuckling, pro- 


portion of males and females. 


10. Proportion of deaths before the age of puber- 
ty: the medium length of human life in different cli- 
mates. | | 
11. Frequency or ſlowneſs of the pulſe, which is 
m Europe from 05 to 70 in a minute. 


12. The affinity between the colour of the ſkin 


and that of the humours. 55 
13. Are there men with milk in their breaſts ? 


| ; What is to be ſaid of the hermaphrodites of Louifiana ? 
Is the ſexual inclination periodical among ſayages? 


2 Of the Air, Water, Food, Habitations, Clothing, Ex- 


erciſe, Paſſions. 


1. Air in different places to be tried by the eudi- 
ometer; higheſt and loweſt temperature in the ſun 
and in the ſhade, dryneſs, humidity, gravity, elaſti- 


5 


aty, electric ſtate; diviſion of ſeaſons ; prevailing 
| 2 2 winds, 
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the ſubſtances of which they are compoſed, their ef- 


ties? 


PEN: favourable to the eretion of humours, chew- 
ing tobacco, betel, &c. ſmoking, frictions, unctions, 
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winds, their variations; the nature of the meteors, 5 
ſnow, hail, rain, thunder, hurricanes, water-ſpouts; | 


corruption by vapours or emanations. 

2. Examination of ſea-water at various depths and 
diſtances from land ; freſh and brackiſh water, the 
nature of ſalt contained; what fort the natives drink, 
mineral waters, cold and hot ; made drinks, ſweet or 
fermented ; their mode and materials of preparation, 
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fect, particularly the kava deſcribed by Anderſon. 
3. Aliments. Vegetable or animal food, or both? 
Seaſoning, cookery, times of eating, quantity; Do 
they uſe ſalt? The reſemblance which their roots, 
fruits, &c. have to our pot-herbs? Their farinace- 
ous plants, the fern of New Zealand, ſugary ſub- 
ſtances? 1 
4. Habitations, their form, extent, openings, ex- i 
poſure, of what ſoil, of what materials, what ſhelter # 
they afford, dryneſs, humidity? Do the natives re- ti 
ſort thither during the night, the whole year round, | 
or occaſionally ? What numbers to one houſe ? On 
what do they fleep ? Are there tribes who always live 
in the air? Their er form, materials, varie- 


5. Employments of both. ſexes, labour, exerciſe, 
how far conducive or injurious to health? 
6. Paſſions, manners, leading character? Prac- 


bathings, with their effects, particularly that of tat- 
tooing ? 5 


III. DISEASES, 


1. Are there are any acute diſeaſes or fevers among 
thoſe iſlanders? What cruptive diſorders? Does 
the ſnall-pox exiſt? What is its progreſs, its ra- 
vages? Is inoculation practiſed ? Is the ſmall-pox 
any where endemical? What other contagious or 
| | epidemical 
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epidemical diſeaſes? Have they been viſited with 
the plague ? Are children ſubject to the tetanus and 


the croup ? 

2. To what are we to aſcribe the frequency of 
tetters and ulcers in ſome of thoſe iſlands ? To oil 
unctions or the ſtinging of inſects? Do theſe breed 
in them frequently, as in the ulcers of hot climates ? 
Are the ulcers which corrode the face cancerous ? 
Are they ſubject to the leproſy, the louſy diſtemper, 
and the dracunculus ? 

3, Does the venereal diſeaſe exiſt among them? 
Does it appear to be natural, or to have been import- 
ed? The mode of cure? In what ſtate is it in the 
Friendly or Society Iſlands? The ſymptoms? Is 
it true that the gonorrhea is unknown among thoſe 
iſlanders ? We 


4. Is the ſcurvy endemical in any particular lati- 


tude ? What its ſymptoms and ravages in hot or 
cold chmates ? What its cure? 5 

5. Are the rickets known in thoſe countries? Do 
nervous, convulſive, ſpaſin lig, but eſpecially epilep- 
tic diſorders exiſt among hem? Are children ſub- 
ject to any illneſs, priicularly convulſions, while 
they are teething ? | 

0. Are there any perions, male or female, particu- 
larly charged with tending the fick? What reme- 
dies or proceſſes do they employ ? Are there hoſpi- 
tals, or do they ſeclude patients of certain claſſes from 
ſociety ? | 


IV. MATERIA MEDICA. 


I) be navigators will inveſtigate the virtue of the 
plants whoſe ſavour and other phyſical properties may 


communicate to them any medical information. The 


following articles are ſubmitted to their conſidera- 
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1. Examine the taſte, the ſmell, of the roots, 


woods, barks, leaves, flowers, fruits, and ſeeds of the 
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vegetables of countries imperfectly known, and com- 
pare them with the different vegetable ſubſtances 
uſed as raedicines in Europe, and make. the ſame ex- 


periments on the ſaps of trees, as well as on animal 


ſubſtances. 


2. Obſerve the remedies uſed in warm countries to 


counteract pecuhar diſorders, and even deſcribe the 
ſuperſtitious proceſſes which are frequently the only 
medicine of barbarous nations. 

3. Try the decoctions of ſome of the emollient, 
aromatic, acrid plants, on cutaneous diſorders. 

4. Employ mercury in friction in venereal caſes, 
and aſſiſt the iſlanders in delivering themſelves from 
this terrible ſcourge ; above all, obſerve the effects of 
mercury. 

Diſcover whether certain ſudorific regrtvblas haye 
not an antivenereal virtue in thoſe iſlands. 

6. Diſcover whether there may not exiſt, in ſome 
warm countries, plants analogous to the jeſuit's bark, 
the ſimarouba, the ipecacuanha, the camphor, the 

opium, &c. and whether the iflands produce einetie 
or purgative plants which might be tur ned to good 
account. 

7. Procure information, and make obſervations on 
the properties of the anacardium, which is ſaid to be 
a cure for inſanity ; on the virtues of the telephium 
.and of the granum marmum, which the Greenlanders 
prefer to the cochlearia as an antiſcorbutic ; on Win- 
ter's bark, the root of Belaage, of Columbo, and that 
of Juan Lopez. | 

8. What nations uſe poiſoned arrows, what ſub— 
ſtances they employ for this purpoſe, v hat antidote: 
to counteract their deleterious action, and, above all, 
whether ſalt and ſugar poſſeſs this quality ? 

9. Examine the animals, particularly ſerpents and 
venomous fiſhes, and diſcover the cauſe of this dan- 
gerous property in theſe laſt, and the means of pre- 
vention. 

10. Called 
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10. Collect carefully the remedies, internal and 
external, which are applied as ſpecifics, the mode of 
preparation, of application, the doſes, the effects, 
and the period of the diſeaſe at which they are ad- 
miniſtered. 

11. Put up in a ſeparate herbal the plants or 
parts of plants which are uſed as food, medicine, or 


poiſon. 


CHIRURGERY. 


1. Are diſlocations, fractures, ruptures, and chi- 
rurgical maladies, in general, common among peo- 
ple who live in a ſtate of nature ? 

2. What means do they employ for curing thoſe 
diſorders ? 

3. Have they particular inſtruments? What is 
their form, of what materials, how uſed ? Buy ſome, 
and make a collection. | | 

4. Are circumcifion and infibulation practiſed ? 
How is the operation performed ? 

5. Are there any perſons, male or female, parti- 
cularly entruſted with the treatment of ſuch and , 
ſuch a chirurgical caſe, as of the eyes, ears, teeth, 
ſkin, child bearing? | 

0. What is the form and nature of their warlike 
inſtruments, that of the wounds they inflict, the mode 
of treatment and cure ? 


(Signed) mMaAvDuUYT, i 
VIC-D AZYR, - I: 
DE FOURCROY, and 1 
THQURET. = 


: 
At the Louvre, 3 1% May, 1789. i 
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SKETCH 


Of Experiments to be made. for pose 22 on 
Ship- boar from Corruption, communicated by the 
Abbe Teſfier, of the Academy of Sciences, and of the 
- Meaual Soctety. 


TWENTY caſks of equal ſize are to be ſelected on 
the voyage, ſimilar to thoſe which contain the reſt of 
the freſh water; they are to be of the ſame wood, 
and hooped as the others, ſtowed in the ſame part of 
the ſhip, and without any particular precaution. 

1ſt Experiment. The water with which two of the 
caſks are to be filled, muſt firſt be boiled for half an 
hour. There are no inſects' eggs which can ſtand this 
Gefen of heat without periſhing. Mark the caſks 


No. I. E. B, No. 2. E. B. the initials of eau Houillie, 


boiled water. 
2d Experiment. Let the inſide of other two be 
impregnated with quick lime diſſolved in boiling wa- 
ter, repeating the operation twice or thrice ; for this 
purpoſe a bruſh muſt be uſed, and ſtrongly applied to 
the ſtaves and ſeams, that the lime water may pene- 
trate the deeper. It is plain that one of the ends muſt 
be out when this is doing, and the infide of it muſt 
be likewiſe impregnated before it is replaced. Theſe 
two are to be filled with water which has not boiled, 
and marked No. 1. E. C. S. No. 2. E. C. S. the initials 
of eau chaulèe ſimplement, water limed ſimply. 
3d Experiment. This is to combine the two pre- 
ceding, by filling the two caſks, impregnated as be- 
fore, with boiled water; let the one be marked No. 
1. E. B. C. the other No. 2, E. B. C. the initials of 
eau houillie, chaulbe, boiled water, limed. 
Ath Experiment. To two caſks of water, boiled 
and limed as before, add four ounces of the ſpirit of 


vitriol for every 250 pints of water, Paris meaſure, 
marked 
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marked No. 1. No. 2. E. B. C. V. the initials of eau 
boullie, chaulte, witrioliste, boiled water, lined, Mutns 


ated. 


5th Experiment. Filltwoother caſks with freſh * : 
ter neither boiled nor limed, and add the vitriol in the 


above proportions, and mark them No. 1. No. 2. E. 


S. V. the initials of eau fmple, viiriohsee, Pr wen, ” 


vitriolated. 

6th Experiment. To two caſks of boiled water add 
the vitriol as before, and mark them No. 1. No. 2 
E. B. V. the initials of eau bouillie, vitriolisbe, boiled 
water, vitriolated. 

7th Experiment. Let two caſks be tarred over on 
the outſide, and filled with boiled water without any 
internal impregnation, and mark No. 1. No. 2. E. B. 
G. E. the initials of e boulhe, gondronnte exterieure- 
ment, boiled water, tarred. externally. 


8th Experiment. Impregnate with lime internally; # 
as in the. 2d, 3d, and 4th experiments, two caſks of 
boiled water, and likewiſe tar them on the outſide. 


Mark them No. 1. No. 2. E. B. C. G. the initials of 


eau bouillie, chaulte, goudronnee, boiled water, lined, 
tarred. 


gth Experiment. Let two be terre ſimply on the 


plain water which has not 
boiled, marked No. 1. No. 2. E. S. G. E. the initials 
of eau 5 imple, goudronnte exterieurement, plain water, 
tarred externally. 

10th Experiment. PFill two with alan water, with- 
out any preparation whatever, external or internal, of 


either the water or the caſks. This experiment is an 


object of compariſon with all the others. J 

The water is not to be boiled till the caſks are quite 
ready, and they muſt be filled immediately, leſt other 
| inſects ſhould depoſit their eggs in it; and it is ob- 
| vious that all the experiment caſks ſhould be cloſely 


KS up. When, from the heat, the reſt of the 


Mater on board begins to corrupt, each of the expe- 
riment 
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riment caſks ought to be examined at the ſame time, 
and their taſte, ſmell and tranſparency obſerved ; the 
gravity muſt be tried by the hydroſtatical balance, 7 
and the temperature, by introducing the thermome- 
ter into the caſk ; in an equal quantity of each ſort, 
an equal quantity of dry pulſe, ſuch as had been uſed 
before ſailing, muſt be boiled ; finally, an equal 
quantity of the ſoap formerly employed, mult be dit- 
ſolved in equal quantities of the ſeveral waters. 

_ Carefully remark if inſects are forming in them, 
of what ſpecies, trace their metamorphoſes, preſerve 
ſome of them in ſpirits to be brought home. If the 
neceſſities of the ſhip's company permit, the remain- 
ing caſks of the ten experiments ought not to be 
touched before arriving in a difterent chmate, and 
ſtill in a Jatitude where common water will corrupt; 
in this caſe, let them be examined as before. 

An exact account muſt be kept of every thing 
done and obſerved in the experiments, to be figned 
by M. dela Pérouſe, his officers, and the naturaliſts 
on board. It is to be withed that each of the ſhips 
ſhould repeat the experiments at the ſame time, 
Double obſervations will confirm each other, and 
earry the fact up to demonſtration. The experiment 
water will be as good as any other, and ſo no room 
will be uſeleſsly occupied. _ | 

M. de la Perouſe is requeſted to ſign two copies 
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of this ſketch, together with the author of it, each C 
of the parties to keep one, as a teſtimony of the en- 
gagement he enters into with the public, to ſuperin- WF N, 
ang en which may tend greatly to promote perle 
the comfort of navigators. | ; be ke 

At Rambouillet, May 19th, 1785. ] 2 
"ry : Ihe 
(Signed) TESSIER. cel 
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MEMOIR 


| | 7 To direct the Gardener in the Labours of his Voyage 
- = round the Worid; by M. Thoun, firſt Botanical 


Gardener. 


The object which this branch of the expedition has 
in view is two-fold ; to ſend to the inhabitants of 
newly diſcovered countries the vegetable productions 
of Europe which may be uſeful to them ; and to re- 


N ; k 

de ceive from them in return ſuch of their productions 
he W are calculated to enrich Europe. This memoir is 
0 accordingly divided into two parts correſponding to 


this double object of mutual benefit. 
2 PART FIRST. 
BE Choice, Nature and Culture of the Vegetables to be 


ing | tranſported from Prance. 
ned Nutritious plants deſerve the preference ; the 


liſts 
haps 


choice, therefore,” muſt be made among our legumi- 
nous plants, and moſt valuable trees. Such as need 


pas EZ no preparation in order to be uſed as food, muſt have 
an E | 


ment roaſted to become eatable muſt occupy the ſecond. 


7 2 hg” | . 

rOOM Io theſe limits we ought to reſtrict the preſents 

[WE which we mean to make to a race of men who, deſ- 

op titute of veſſels proper for boiling, could make no 

Ccac uſe of vegetables that require this mode of cookery. 
1c c. Plants of eaſy culture ought to have the preference. 

eri N {{ a(| be t b f laſt „gr g 
b o ſeeds to be put up but of laſt year's growth, 


omote perfectly matured and found. Some need only to 


be kept from air and moiſture, others muſt be laid in 


I; 


es (2. 
* 


earth or ſand, to preſerve their germinative power. 


{A 


Y 


5 The gardener is directed to mark and label every par- 


8; 


ER. cel, and arrange the whole conformably to a written 


ROVS!- catalogue. On arriving at a place where he pro- 
| | poſes to ſow, he muſt examine the temperature of 
om the climate, and obſerve whether the native plants, 
| * particularly 


E the firſt rank; and thoſe which need only to be 


K 45 r » 2 * rae 
— — £2 : 
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particularly annuals, are in a ſtate of growth, matyu. 
rity, or decay. This will direct his choice of the 


proper ſeed, and aſpect. The time of the year muſt 1 
be carefully attended to, as well as the nature of the 15 
foil. Let him try to engage the natives to aſſiſt in he 
the labours of the field. Beſides more regular cul- 


ture, every time he walks abroad he ought to be pro- 
vided with an aſſortment of ſeeds, to be ſcattered 
about occaſionally where they are likely to ſpring, 
He muſt keep a regular journal of all his operations 
and their reſults, which will furniſh points of com- 
pariſon towards perfecting the art. 

Particular directions are then given N the 
packing and carriage of en 2 both by land 
and water. 


PART SECOND. 


0 Ilie gathering of Vegetables that may be el to 
Europe, and of their Prefer vation on the Ve ge. 


The collection muſt conſiſt of 1. Seeds: 2. Bulbs 
and fleſhy roots of vivacious plants: 3. Slips of va— 
Juable trees, the ſeeds of which cannot be procured. 
Seeds to be gathered when a choice is to be had, and 
in a ſtate of perfect maturity; but in caſe of a {hor 
ſtay, they muſt be taken on the plant though 1mm 
ture, and all means employed to ripen them on the 
paſlage ; ; and every chance taken of procuring a pre- 
cious vegetable. to Europe. Attention muſt be pai 
to the manner of putting up even perfectly ripe 
ſeeds. Thoſe which grow in huſks, pods and cp 
ſales, muſt remain in their envelopes, and theſe tied 
up to prevent their opening; the ſame care muſt be 
taken of cones, and in general of all dry fruits. 
Small ſeeds growing in ears, cluſters, panicles, mu 
be picked entire with ſtalks of five or ſix inches long; 
and all communication between the germ and ti 
air prevented: they muſt be carefully cleared of a 
inſects and their eggs. Samples of every — of | 
plant, 
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bart, and its reſpective ſeed to be marked and 
' I A numbered. Naked ſeeds of the ſize of a hazel-nut 
© WE or upward, require a different preparation. They 
i Bl 4 muſt be left expoſed to a free air for ſome time, to 


'c We cweat off the ſuperfluous moiſture, and perfect their 


X 8 
* 18 
1 5 


| maturity. When packed up they myſt be depoſited 


na ſuch parts of the ſhip as are leaſt expoſed to varia- 
„tons of the atmoſphere, and equally ſecured againſt 
ed exceſſive dryneſs and humidity. 

8. WW Jt cannot be doubted that the trees and plants 
"ns 


which may be uſed as food are of the firſt import- 
ance, ſuch as the fern whoſe root ſerves as aliment to 
| the inhabitants of New Zealand: thoſe uſeful in the 
arts will occupy the ſecond place; ſuch as are orna- 
mental to our gardens, the third; and the fourth 
will comprehend thoſe which are only proper for a 

 W botanical collection. The quantity gathered ſhould 
F F b be in proportion to the climate of the country. 
E Where the temperature is analagous to that of Eu- 
vope, there can be no riſk in taking a great deal: in 
zulbs WE hotter climates leſs will ſerve, as the ſeeds need hot- 
f va 1 beds and frames to raiſe them, only a few can be 
ured, Wer preſerved ; unleſs it were an object to pee 
|, and tbem in our Eaſt or Weſt India ſettlements... Col- 
ſhot ect more in the laſt periods of the voyage than in the 
mm- frſt. Forward, as opportunity preſents; collections 
on the already made, with proper information. . 
a pre. Directions follow reſpecting the mode of packing 
e pail Wand conveyance, and of culture during the voyage; 
y rips Hand a liſt of neceſſaries to the gardener in the diſ- 
d cap. a of his office. 


M- 


the 
and 


fe tied 

uſt be * Lift of Seeds to be packed up for the Expedition. 
fruit. | | FIRST DIVISION. 

85 muſt 


s long | Subſtances. which need no preparation to become 


Wood, 


FRUITS 
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PRUITS OF TREES. 


Seeds of apples, pears, grapes, gooſeberries. 


Stones of peaches, apricots, plums, cherries. 
Almonds. Nuts. 


FRUITS OF HERBS, 


Seeds of melons, of different kinds; artichokes, 
white and violet ; Guinea pepper. 


LEGUMINOUS PLANTS. 


Seeds of celery of all varieties; chervil, creſſes, 
parſley, purſlain, golden; ſorrel, lettuce, cabbage | 
and coos ; ſmall lettuce for cutting ; wild ſuccory, 


5 


ROOTS, 


8 white and red, turneps of various ſorts, 
| radiſhes, garlic, ſhalot. 
Z 


a 


SECOND DIVISION, 


i Subſtances that need no Preparation, but roaſting, 
to become food. 

| ROOTS. 

Potatoes, carrots of all varieties, chiroui, parſnips, 
| ſalſify, Spaniſh and white; bect-root, red, white and 
yellow. 


FARINACEOUS SEEDS. 


| | Wheat of different ſpecies, maize of all varieties 
| buck wheat, or black corn; Piedmonteſe rice, barley 
of different forts, oats of every variety, rye. 


— 
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THIRD DIVISION. 


Productions not eatable till boiled, and therefore 
proper only for nations provided with veſlels fit for 
this ſpecies of cookery. 

Peas of all forts, kidney-beans of all forts, garden- 
beans of every variety, lentiles, the large ſpecies; 

chick-peas, white and red; lupines, vetches, white 
and black; tenugreek, white-muſiard, egg-plant, 
cabbage, 
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ces, 


nips, 
and 


ties, 
arley 


fore 
it for 


rden- 
cles; 
white 
plant, 
bage, 
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cabbage, white and red; pompion and muſhroom, 
cucumber, gourd, calabaſh, orach, chard- beet, to- 
bacco. 


Vegeltables to be tranſported in their natural Slate. 


FRUITING TREES AND SHRUBS. 
Apple-tree, red calville, white, rennet, d'api; 
Engliſh beurré pear-tree, bon chrétien, craſſane, 
St. Germain; vine, golden chaſlelas, muſcadine, 
raiſin de Corinthe ; peach, groſſe mignonne; nec- 
tarine, plum, reine- claude, mirabelle, large dama- 
ſcene of Tours; apricot, common, peach; fig, white 
angelique, violet ; cherry, Montmorenci, black- 
heart, white-heart ; olive, native; Portugal quince, 
black mulberry, garden cheſtnut, walnut, thin-ſhell- 
ed; almond, thin-ſhelled ; Malteſe raſpberry. 
Rn LEGUMINOUS PLANTS, BET 
Potatoes of every variety, Jeruſalem artichoke, gar- 


lic, ſhalot. a, 
Weſt-India ſweet-potatoe and yam to be taken in 


at the Cape de Verd iflands, at the Cape of Good 


Hope, or in North America. 


SHRUBS FOR PLEASURPE. 
Roſe, hundred-leaved ; lilach, tuberoſe. 


INVENTORY 


Of Goods and Merchandize to be given in Preſents or 


| Barter, 0 
Theſe conſiſt of all ſorts of iron, copper and lead 


ware; clothes, fiſhing-nets and hooks, mirrors, 


glaſs, crockery, trinkets, coins, jewellery, ſtuffs, 
woollen, linen, filk, tape, cordage, paper, &c. &c. 


to the amount of 58,365 livres. The articles con- 


tained in M. Thouin's inventory, 2,330 livres. In- 
| ſtruments 


Exit PRELIMINARY INSTRUCTIONS. 

ſtruments of aſtronomy, navigation, phyſics, &c, 
and books purchaſed in France, 17,034 livres. Ar- 
ticles purchaſed in England, about 6000 livres. Be- 
fides theſe, eſſence of ſpruce, malt, and other anti- 
ſcorbutics, to the value of 30,000 livres. The total ex. 
traordinary expence for the expedition about 150,000 
Lvres, 6250]. ſterling, excluſive of the table of the 
ſcientific gentlemen and artiſts. 


— —— — 
— 


This 1s followed by a liſt of aſtronomical and other 
inſtruments for the uſe of the navigators, and a ca- 
talogue of books of voyages, of aſtronomy, naviga- 
tion, phyſics, natural hiſtory, and others, and the pre- 
liminary matter concludes with a 


LIST OF THE NAMES 


of Of the Officers, Scientific men, Artifts, and Seamen, em- 
barked on Board of the Frigates la ODEs and 
1 Aftrolabe, July, 1785. 


LA BOUSSOLE. 


M. de la Pcerouſe, Poſt-captain, Commander in 
Chief, employed as Chef de Droifi jon, and made DE 
d FEhadre, November 2d, 1786. 


LIEUTENANTS. 
De Clonard, made Poſt. 
D'Eſcures. 
| ENSIGNS. 


Boutin, made lientenant, May 1ſt, 1780, and Ma- 
jor, April 14th, 1788. 
He Pierrevert. 

Colinet, made ſous-lieutenant dc vaiſſeau, May 


ſt, 1786. 
MARINE GUARDS. 
Mel de-Saint Ceran, put aſhore at Manilla, April 


16th, 1787. 
De Montarnal. 
VOLUNTEERS. 
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VOLUNTEERS, 


be Roux Darbaud, and Frederic Broudou, both 
promoted on the voyage. 


0 
he ENGINEERS, SCIENTIFIC MEN, AND ARTISTS. 
De Monneron, Enginner in Chief. 
1 Bernizet, Geographical Engineer. 
8 Rollin, Surgeon- major. 
8 „ Lepaute Dagelet, Profeſſor of the Military School, 
re. Aſtronomer. 


De Lamanon, Natural Philoſopher, Mineralogiſt, 
I E Mecteorologiſt. | 

i : L'Abbe Monges, Naturaliſt, and Almoner. 

n- Duché de Vancy, Draughtſman of Figures and 
3 | Landſcapes. 

E Prevoſt le Jenne, Botanical Draughtſinan. 
Colignon, Botanic Gardener. 


Guery, Clockmaker. 
Warrant Officers — — 


Gunners and Fuſileers — 
Carpenters, Caulkers, and Sail-makers 1 
Topmen, Steerſmen, and Sailors - 3 
Quarter Gunners — - 1 
Supernumeraries — . 
Domeſtics — - — 
Supplementary - — - 


O 


1 Ma- 


L As TROLABE. 


M. de Langle, Commander. 
De Monti, Licutenant. 


, May 


ENSIGNS. 


| Freton de Vaujuas. 

| Daigrement. 

De la Borde Merchainville. 
| Blondella. 


1 h | MARINE 


L, April 
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MARINE GUARDS. 


De la Borde Boutervilliers. 
Law de Lauriſton. 
Rax1 de Flaſlan. 


SCIENTIFIC MEN AND ARTISTS. 


Monge, Profeſſor of the Military School, Aftro- 
nomer. 
De la Martiniere, Doctor of Medicine, Botaniſt. 
Dufreſne, Naturaliſt. | 
Le Pere Receveur, Naturaliſt and Almoner. 
Prevoſt, Botanical Draughtſman. 
Lavaux, Surgeon in Ordinary of the Navy. 
Leſſeps, Vice-conſul of Ruſſia, Interpreter ; put 
aſhore at Kamtſchatka, and intruſted with M. Ge |: 
Perouſe's diſpatches to Paris. 


Warrant Officers 2 5 


8 
Gunners — — — 8 
Carpenters, Caulkers, and Sailmakers 12 
Topmen, Steerſmen, and Sailors 42 
Quarter Gunners — - 11 
Supernumeraries = - - 9 
Domeſtioes = - - 7 
Supplementaries - 11 
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NARRATIVE* ET 


OF AN 


INTERESTING VOYAGE 


FROM 


MANILLA TO SAINT BLAISE, + 
In 1780 and 1781. 


 TMMEDIATELY upon my arrival at Manilla, 
3 the commander of the frigate that carried me thi- 
ther diſembarked the maritime forces which he 
brought, ſtationed them at the port of Cavita { for 
its defence, and appointed me major of the troops: 
at the ſame time defiring that 1 would take a plan of 
the harbour and its environs. The object of this 
was to fix on the moſt advantageous fituation for 
placing the force to oppoſe the deſcent of an enemy. 
| The governor fitted out the frigate La Princeſſa 
for an expedition which he thought to keep ſecret. 
When the frigate was ready to fail, I received orders, 
very unexpectedly, to take the command of it. The 
lurpriſe which this unlooked- for appointment occa- 
ſioned me, my entire ignorance as to the object of 
the expedition, the fear of ſeeing my miſſion thwart- 
ed by the neceſſity of ſome engagement. were to my 


| * The Spanith originals of this narrative, and the following ex- 
| tract, were ſent by La Pérouſe; the tranſlation is the work of A. 
6. Pingré, and the correſponding chart compoſed according to 
| theſe accounts; and the ancient journals is by Buanche, member 
ot the national inſtitute. French Editor. | 
| 7 Itis well known that Manilla, in the Ifland of Luconia, is 
| the capital of the Philippine Iſles. Saint-Blaiſe, or Saint-Blas, is a 
larbour on the weſtern coaſt of Mexico. | 
+ Cavita is three leagues from Manilla. 

"hr GER — mind 
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mind the ſource of a thouſand anxicties : but the go. the! 
vernor repreſented to me that this commiſſion would Ie 2? © 


do me as much the greater honour as the object was A 
more intereſting ; that ſhould the enemy think of WINC 
ſeeking me, which he would not be backward in do-. 1 
ing, the expertneſs and activity of my manceuvres WW but 
would be a proof of my ability; and that, in ſhort, 1 *2%* 
the ſucceſs of my expedition would be of material let 
advantage to our Sovereign. Theſe expreſſions were i and 
ſo powerful an incitement, that I confidered my{clt | foc 
particularly honoured by the governor's having cho. let g 
ſen me for this expedition, in ſuch critical circum. i chor 
ſtances. I accepted the command, and failed th: from 
24th of Auguſt, after receiving from government a | leng 
ſealed packet, containing inflructions and orders f PN 
my obſervance, and the port whither I was deſired | | cot 
firſt to repair. This packet I was not to open il leavl 
twelve leagues diſtant from Cavita. I ſheet 
The 25th, being at the diſtance preſcribed, I open- 

ed the packet. I was enjoined to make the port d | abate 
Siſiran“, there to wait the final orders of government, els, 
always keeping on the watch to repel the attacks cf i © © 
the enemy, who without doubt would endeavour u ſhelte 
intercept me, ſhould they come to blockade M. 01 
nilla. | Br 
The winds fell, and becoming contrary, were again four 
my getting clear of the iſles. I in conſequence bo * 
up conſtantly on different tacks, making every pd Hape 
ſible effort to gain the weather gage; but I cod "4k 
not overcome the current, which torcibly put me n 
back, running from the point of Eſcarſea , which | : 4 
= uſeleſs 


was out of my power to double. I was then unde! 


x | = N 

the neceſſity of coming to anchor, at ten o'clock iv ae 
* Sifiran is a harbour on the eaſtern coaſt of Luconia, almol 3 may ha 
directly oppoſite to Manilla, being but 16 min. more ſoutherly tha f 7 
that city. 3 res 
+ This point, the port of Las Galeras, the Ifles Tiaco, and , ; 0 a 
Bernard, are ſituated in the channel or ſtrait which divides Lu 92 5 [+ 
| nia; it: 


nia from the other Philippine iſlands. 
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| : the morning, near this point oppoſite Galeras Bay, 
in 25 fathoms, and a fandy bottom. 


At half paſt three on the morning of the goth the 


. i wind changed to the weſt, but it was ſo violent that 
I drove from my anchors. 


I wanted to put to ſea, 
but the current prevented me, and even drifted me 
| was in ten fathoms water, and 
let go an anchor that was the ſport of the current 


and winds, which fraſhened more and more, ſo that 
1 ſoon found myſelf in »nly five fathoms water. I 
let go a ſecond, and by the aſſiſtance of the ſheet an- 
chor, which I caſt with great velocity, I got further 
from ſhore, from whence I was only about the ſhip's 


length diſtant; and though ſtill detained within the 


point of Alagalican, which forms the port of Galeras, 
I could nevertheleſs get under way, but it was by 
leaving an anchor, ſheet anchor, two cables, and a 
E ſheet cable faſt in the rocks“. 


At nine o'clock in the 
morning 1 doubled the point, and although the wind 
abated in getting to the third quarter +, I neverthe- 


lels, by a preſs of fail, fucceeded in coming to anchor 
at eight o'clock in the evening of the 31ſt, under 
© ſhelter of the Iſland of Taco, to quit it again on the 
morrow. 


| again put to ſea on the iſt September, and at 


four o'clock in the evening found mylelf a quarter 
of a league to the north of St. Bernard. 
ſhaped my courſe for paſſing between the Cantadu- 
anes Þ and Laconia : as this route mult bring me to 
the narroweſt paſſage between the breakers and this 


Thence J 


have much abridged this, as well becauſe the detail would be 


uſeleſs and tireſome, as becauſe there are ſome paſſages which I do 
not comprehend, either through my own want of knowledge, which 
however I do not believe, or through the fault of the copier, who 
may have mutilated the original. 


The Spaniards divide the horizon into four quarters: the firſt 


extending from north to eaſt, the ſecond from eaſt to ſouth, the 
5 third from ſouth to weſt, and the fourth from weſt to north. 


+ This iſland is oppoſite to the moſt ſouth-eaſterly part of Luco- 


: nia; its ſouthern point is almoſt parallel with Siſiran. 
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iſland, I at ten o'clock brought to, and found myſzlf 
at day-break of the 2d, diſtant ten leagues from Can. 
taduanes. I ſet every ſail, and at half paſt eleven 
had reached its moſt north-weſtern point, and paſſed 
at a very ſhort diſtance from the laſt iſlots in the vi. 

cinity of that point. Thence ] ſteered W. S. W., 

and to W., keeping cloſe to the wind to gain 
Siſiran, which port 1 neared at fix o'clock in the 
evening. | 

I ſtood off and on all night, and the following day, 
3d, came to anchor at two o'clock in the afternoon, 
and moored the frigate in the beſt poſſible manner, 
in expectation of the laſt orders which were to be 
fent. As ſoon as I arrived I employed myſelf in ex. 
erciſing the men in every thing which might be of 
ſervice for our defence, in caſe we ſhould be attacked, 
and had it occurred, all were ſufficiently accuſtom. 
ed to the uſe of arms. I alſo wrote to the governor, 
informing him of my arrival at Siſiran, and requeſt— 
ing his final orders, 

Sifiran is ſituated in the vicinity of very high 
mountains, which render the air extremely damp, 
From thence likewiſe ariſe the continual hurricanes 
1 experienced during my ſtay there. The perpe- 
tual damp occaſioned diſeaſes among my crew, of 
which ] loſt one ſailor. 

We were thirty or thirty-five leagues from the 
neareſt inhabited parts; and to have a communica. 
tion with them it were neceſſary to climb ſteep 
mountains, inhabited by ſavages, which rendered 
this communication extremely difficult. It was no! 
in conſequence, without the greateſt trouble that! 
ſucceeded in procuring ſome of the refreſhmen!s 
which I thought would be of ſervice to us in tit 
courſe of ſo long a campaign. 

To replace the two cables and ſheet YE [ had 
loſt, I requeſted the alcade, or commander of thi 
province, to get me new ones made, which he did, 
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| and ſent them as ſoon as finiſhed. I in like manner 
EF aſked for ſome anchors, but there was not one to 
the beſt of his knowledge throughout his whole ju- 


riſdiction. 

On the 10th November an officer came on board 
and put into my hands a great box, containing diſ- 
patches reſpecting his Majeſty's ſervice. The go- 


vernor-general ordered me to ſend, with the utmoſt 


expedition, this box to his excellency the viceroy of 


New Spain, and to that effect, to make fail towards 
the port of St. Blaiſe, or Acapulco, as | ſhould judge 


moſt expedient. 1 immediately got ready for my 


departure; but two ſucceſſive tempeſts delayed me 


till the 21ſt. | 
To ſail from the Philippines to New Spain, the 


veſſel muſt leave in June, the weſterly winds which 


then blow, carrying the ſhips to the eaſt of the Mari- 


anne Iſlands : at any other time a ſucceſsful voyage 
could not be hoped for. I therefore conſidered my- 
ſelf as on the eve of undertaking a voyage abſolutely 
new, on tracks of ſea, till then, almoſt unknown. 
Though a navigator might even have taken a courſe 
Efimilar to mine, had he the ſame winds? Had he 
ſteered the ſame points? Had he gone through 
the ſame parallels or meridians? I might therefore 
E conclude the courſe I took had never been before 


attempted by any navigator. 


| had nothing more at heart than the faithful exe- 


cution of the orders entruſted to me, and to render 
my expedition uſeful to his Majeſty's ſervice, and the 
welfare of his ſubjects. This ſentiment animated me 
in ſurmounting my apprehenſions with reſpect to the 
pabſolute ignorance | was in as to. the courſe I was to 
Bake, My knowledge went no further than New 
Britain; and even in that run | might meet with an 
Infinity of iſlands, of which not the leaſt veſtige was 
o be found on the marine charts. 

M. de Bougainville, who failed from the eaſt of 
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New Guinea to the Cape of Good Hope in the ſam: 
iſland, gives the poſition of only two ſmall iſles, which 
he called the Anchorets, and a group of other flat in- 
ſignificant iſles, which he termed Mille Iſles“ (Thou. 
ſand Iſlands). He has doubtleſs placed them in their 
proper latitude ; but beſides theſe, not a day paſſed 
without diſcovering others ona(l tides, of which any one 
may eaſily be convinced by looking over my char. 
The only choice left me, and which I took from the 
firſt moment of my expedition, was to employ the 
moſt ſcrupulous attention, and exerciſe the moſt un- 
ceaſing vigilance during the whole courſe of our na- 
vigation, to acquit mylelf with honour of the com- 
miſſion with which | was charged in ſpite of the con. 
tinual riſks I had to encounter. 

Though I had quitied a port from whence I could 
have been ſupplied with every thing neceſſary for f 
long a voy:ge, | at the ſame time was thereby {pared 
much diſtreſs. My ſhip's crew were attacked by 
diſeate more or leſs acute: the proviſions, preciie- 
ly ſufficient for fix months, were for the moſt pan 
fly-blown and putrified ; the water, limited to fe 
venty pipes and forty barrels, without regarding tic 
waſte, was a ſupply very inſufficient for a voyage d 
ſuch a length, and the cordige was ſuch that it broke 
the firſt time it was uſed. I deſi ed from the alcad: 
ſome tar, of which we were abſolutely in want, but 
there being none in the province, | ſupplied its place 
with pitch. Though all theſe reaſons left me almoli 
deſtitute of hope, my zeal for the King's. ſervice ſuf 
fered no abatement ; and I prepared myſelf to un. 
dergo all the calamities with which the nature of ou! 
proviſions and the ſtate of the rigging threatened me. 


* Bovgainville did not give this group the name of Mille 11s 
but! Echiquier. | 
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h 8 Departure from Siſiran, on the eaſtern coaſt of Luconia, 
- 149 20“ N. lat. 2060 347 weſt of St. Lucas, or Lucar, 
u. Is California, 1219 207 eaſt of Paris, 20' weſt of St. 
ir i Bernard, in the Mouth of the Strait. 

ne I PUT to fea the 21ſt November with flight 
T7 breezes at E. N. E. and by E., which ſoon becom- 
the ing ſtrong, and being directly contrary, I ran upon 
the different racks, to get to the north, and clcar the 
un. Iſland of Cantuadanes. Theſe winds carried me to 
pa- latitude 160 147, which I obſerved on the goth. I 
om. then bore away to S. S. E., and gain ſaw the iſland 
con i on the 3d December: its beating was iouth eaſt by 

ga quarter ſouth, diſtant five leagues. I concluded 

ould WW that the currents* had thrown me back 20 207 tothe 
or { WW welt, notwichſtanding the correction I made in my 
Dared WF N. N. W. courſe. | 
4 by In this poſition, where I was detained by the 
echte. winds, which prevented ry ſtecring S. E., | was aſ- 
T part luled by a heavy mountaiuous lea, and extremely vio- 
to ſe- lent winds, which frequently obliged me to lay to 
ng the under the fore ſail, taking every poihble method of 
age of getting to windward, to enable me to continue my 
broke voyage. 

alcade 


Il be th December, after running on different tacks, 
\t, bu ! found myſelf again in fight of the Cantuadines, 
ts place i from whence I rook my final departure, the ſouthern-— 
 alnolt We 1077 point bearing W. N. W. 30 weit, at the diſ- 
ice {vWF tance of ten or twelve leagues, which made me in 
to un. 13” 247 lat and 1220 26/ long. eaſt of Paris, and 467 
e of ou eaſt of St. Bernard. 
ned me. We then had tolerably fair freſh breezes from the 
| | third quarter, of which | took the advantage to run 
Lille lle | caltward till the 14th, when the winds veered E. N. 
| * Beſides the currents the lee-way had undoubled on the direc- 
tion of the courſe; but it was apparently upon the calculation of 


1 this lee · way that the courſe had been corrected. | | 
Departure 23 


thern hemiſphere. 
third and fourth quarter, ſufficiently freſh, but inter. 


the higher latitudes, 
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E: E. and E. S. E. This change obliged me to keep 
The 18th, according 
to one of the charts on which I had laid down my 


two points nearer the ſouth. 


courſe, I muſl have been welt of the Martyr Iſland 
at ſeven leagues diſtance ; and between the 20th and 
21ſt came upon that called the Triangle: but by 
another chart, I was on the 19th near the Yap Ifland, 
or Great Caroline, and on the 2oth, off the Pelew 
Jflands, without having obſerved either of them: but 
there could be no other cauſe for the ſhort and bil- 
Jowy fea which we had, than the proximity cf the 
Carolines or New Philippine Hands, agreeable to 
their ſituation on the French chart. 

On the 29th, croſſing the line, J entered the ſou- 
The winds then came from the 


rupted by frequent calms, which much incommoded 
us, owing to the Scene heat which they occaſion- 
ed. I then ſteered in the ſecond and firſt quarter, 
next to the eaſt, not however loſing fight of my de- 
fign to bear up rather to the ſouth, and fall in 
with the weſterly winds, which muſt predominate 1n 
Steering this courſe we remark- 
ed many large trunks of trees, birds of different 
kinds, boobies and others called dominicos. In this 
fame courſe I propoſed taking an obſervation of the 
Mille Ifles, the moſt northerly and calterly of which 
Bougainville places in his chart at 10 1of ſouth, and 
* eaſt of Paris. I accordingly met with them 
on the 7th January; they extended from the 38h 
degree of the ſecond quarter to the gth of the third. 

The latitude of the molt north eaſterly one was pre- 
ciſely as laid down on the chart, but its longitude 


* The longitude is wanting in the M. 8. It is 139 deg. 35 
min. by Bougainville's chart. As to the reſt the Mille Ie are 
clearly the ſame as his Exchiquier. 


+ Their extent mult then have been from the eaſt 38 deg. ſouth 
to ſouth 9 deg. weſt. 


according 
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mined on coaſting theſe iſlands as near as poſſible, and 
7 took an infinity of their bearings which, together 
1 with the way the frigate wade, enabled me to de- 
4 termine, with the utmoſt preciſion, the poſition of 
y twenty-nine of theſe iſlands that we have diſco- 
1 vered. There are undoubtedly many others in 
vr the {outhern part, of which we could not take ac- 
at count. It is impoſſible to deſcribe, on the chart, the 
Fl extent of each, when ſcarce any in the longeſt part 
ne is one league. They are all flat, and covered with 
to frees; fore are ſurrounded by reefs which join 
them to the neighbouring lands. On theſe reefs 
du- dle fea breaks, but the breakers are only perceptible 
the at a ſhort diſtance. I continued to near theſe iſlands, 
ter. bo that I patled the moſt northerly at the diſtance 
ded only of wo miles. At ſeven o clock in the evening 
on. I deſcried many tires on the molt eaftern ones, and 
cer, could not but be very much {ſurpriſed at ſeeing ſuch 
de- {mall portions of land inhabited. 
u in Quitting theſe iſlands, I fleered to eaſt, a quarter 
te in rorth-eaſt; and on the 8th diſcovered to the ſouth, 
aark- chree degrees eaſt, diſtant five or fix leagues, two 
rerent ilots, which I named the Hermits; and in the even- 


n this 3 ing of the ſame day ſaw the Anchorets at the north 
of the and welt, diſtant five miles: J found them preciſely 


which in tbe latitude given by Bougainville, We at the 


| and ame moment deſcried two ſmall iſlots to the eaſt : 
\ them I paſſed to the ſouth of them at midnight, at a 
> 28k league diſtant; I called them the Monks. 

bird; Thence I bore away for the north coaſt of New 
| Britain: but on the 10th, ſcarce had the day broke 


as pre · | 

var of hen [ diſcovered other iſlands to the S. S. E.* This 
” [Fd the following day I ran the length of the moſt 
deg. zo weſterly, at a reaſonable diſtance. I took every poſ- 

e 


| * It is in the M. S. ſudoeſte: it ſhould undoubtedly be read ſu- 
deſte, or ſud-ſueſte, ſouth-eaſt, or ſouth-ſouth-eaſt ; all that follows 
proves that this iſland could not be welt of the frigate. - 


cording | | {ible 


eg. ſouth, 


according to me 1412 12 eaſt of Paris. I deter- 
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fible method by means of bearings to make myſelf 
acquainted with its true ſituation, and am fure that 
its northern coaſt is eleven leagues long, and with. 
out doubt proportionably wide: far beyond the 
plains, wnich extend to the fea fide, are ſeen many 
high mountains The chart gives its perſpective. 
Beyond this are four other flat iſlands, covered with 
trees, the coaſts of which, riſing in ſucceſſion, are 
bold and free from reefs, and 1 doubt not in the 
channels which ſeparate them is good anchorage, 
where ſhips may be ſufficiently ſheltered from the 
wind and ſca. 

The inhabitants of theſe iſlands, ſeeing me on the 
11th two miles diſtant from their moſt eaſtern point, 
came near in their canoes to the number of twelve, 
beſides many others which did not put to ſea. Cu— 
rious to know the character of theſe 1ſlanders, 1 lay 
to: they came along fide, but would not venture 
on board: they earneſtly requeſted ſome food, and 
preſſed us to come to anchor between the iſles. We 
threw them ſome cocoa nuts, and pieces of biſcuit, 
which they ſcrambled for with great eagerpeſs, and 
almoſt tought to obtain; but when they ſaw at the 
poop a net containing ſome garden ſtuff, they ule 
their utmoſt efforts to reach it with long wooden 
hatchets. All this was a convincing proof of the 
dreadtul ſtate in which they lived ; and fo far from 
hoping for any refreſhment from them, I taw the) 
wanted it themſelves more than me. I was theretore 
from neceſſity conſtrained to leave them in their mi 
ſerable {late. I ſaw no difference between them aud 
the negroes of Guinea; colour, hair, lips, eyes, eve! 
part ſcemed to correſpond. The only arms of the 
people were arrows, but without bows to ſhoot with 
The points were 0 with very clumſy flints ; ie) 
had alſo ſome fiſhing nets, which undoubtedly fur 
niſhed them with their principal article of ſubſiſtence 
Purſuing my track, on leaving this and, to which 
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[ gave the name of Don Joſeph Baſco, I diſcovered 
in the evening of the ſame day fix others, and named 
the moſt weſterly of the two neareſt the ſouth, St. 
Michael, and the moſt eaſterly, Jeſus Maria. Their 
coaſts are more extenſive than 1 ſhould have con- 
ceived from the bearings I had an opportunity of 
taking; for the mountains are very high, and the 


diſtance I was at did not permit me to overlook the 


whole extent of the coaſts. 5 
[ at the ſame time coaſted along two other iſlands 
at a diſtance of two miles. The moſt weſterly I call- 


ed St. Gabriel, and the moſt eaſterly St. Raphäel: 


between theſe and the two preceding ones were two 
very ſmall iſlands, that of the north was called Flat, 
or Low Iſland, and the ſouth Oven Iſland. Thence 
ſtanding as before to the eaſt, I found I was at mid- 
night to the north of three iſlands, which I named 


| the Three Kings. 


On the 12th ] left a very ſmall iflot at the 38th 


| degree of the third quarter, (S. 380 W.) at fix lea- 
| gues diſtance. 


At half paſt one in the afternoon of the ſame day 


= we deſcried at N. E. 30 E. another iſland eight or 
nine leagues off. It preſented to our view a very 
high mountain; and ſuſpecting it to be Iſle Mat- 
E thias, which the French chart places north of 
New Britain, I ſteered E. N. E. to get nearer to it, 
and convince myſelf of its ſituation. At fix o'clock 
in the evening the bearing of the mountain was at 
the 22d degree of the firſt quarter, (N. 222 E.) at 
the diſtance of fix or ſeven leagues; and its fitua- 
non, determined by our bearings, did not leave a 
þ doubt of its being Matthias Iſland. _ 


| continued the fame courſe to find out Stormy 


Iſland, placed on the French chart more to the eaſt, 
This iſland certainly has its proper name. We in— 
| cellantly, during the whole night, experienced ſtrong 
| guſts of wind, and a high ſea. Nevertheleſs, on the 


13th, 
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13th, notwithſtanuing the fogs and frequent ſhowers 
which began with the break of day, we diſcovered 
at the north-weit by north, at ſeven leagues dif. 
rance, another which ſeemed {ſmaller than Stormy 
Hand, as repreſented on the chart ; but its diſtance, 
and the circumſtance of rhe horizon being far from 
clear, might have made it appear leſs than it in 
fact was. I at laſt judged this either to be Stormy 
Hand, or a little one very near it. 

As, according to my obſervations, I found the ſou- 
thern point of Matthias Ifland to be in latitude 19 
237, and the French chart places it 2? 10”, I thought 
it better to give this laſt up, and I placed this iſland 
on my chart in the latitude I concluded it to be in 
from the obſervations I made at noon, and which 1 
believe to be very exact“. I have corrected the la- 


titude of Stormy Iſland in the {ame proportion. The 


poſition of theſe two iflands, fo cloſe one to the 
other, are doubtleſs ſubject to the ſame error. 

On a compariſon of my longitude, reckoned from 
Matthias Iſland 1449 20” eait of Paris, with that of 
1459 35”, which is aſſigned it on the chart, I found 
my point, according to the chart, was erroneous by 
19 150 towards the weſt, Suppoſing the diſcovercrs 
of this iſland to have accurately aſcertained its dil- 
tance by the Cape of Good Hope of New Guinea], 
I corrected the longitude of 1439 39“ eaſt of Parts, 
which I obtained at noon for that of 144% 4 which 
was the reſult of the longitude of Matthias Ifland. 


The latitude of the ſouthern point of Matthias Iſland is 1 deg, 
38 min. in Bougainville's chart. 

+ The longitude of the ſame point is on the ſame chart 14.5 deg, 
10 min. Stormy Iſland is there repreſented double: the middle 
of the moſt eaſtern iſland is there 1 deg. 45 min. lat. and 145 deg: 
37 min. long Bougainville faw, but took no obſervation ot theie 
iſlands. | 

Modern navigators would rather regulate the diſtance of th! 
| iſland by Cape St. George, whoſe geographical ſituation is better 


determined than that of the Cape of Good Hope of New Guinea. 
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MANILLA TO ST. BLAISE. cxxvii 
| diſtributed this well timed correction over the poſi- 


d ion of the iſlands I before diſcovered. I there- 
{- fore fixed my new point of departure in long. 1449 
1 & » 
: | © The fame day, 13th January, I came in fight of 
m an extenſive coaſt; the ſecond and third quarter of 
in WW the horizon (throughout the whole of the ſouth) was 
ny [W loaded with clouds, thick fogs, and tornadoes. If 
| the weather became fine, it ſoon changed again, fo 
u- that it was impoſhble for me to determine what land 
0 (law. I believe it to be, however, the coaſt of New 
hi Britain, as well becaule, the following days, we con- 
md tinued to diſcover portions of land, which could only 
- in belong to a large iſland, or continent, as becauſe that 
bin coaſting thele ſhores we diſtinguiſhed very high 
la- mountains, ſuch as are rarely ſeen in {mall ilands. 
The MW in the afternoon of the 14th we ſaw a high moun- 
the T tain in the ſouth-weſt, and a coaſt of great extent 
from eaſt to weſt, There was no doubt of its being 
rom a coaſt of New Britain. I could not exactly aſcer- 
it of WE tain its bearing, being twelve leagues diſtant. I at 
und the ſame time paſſed near three other iſles, which 
s by ðbore from me S. by S. W., to the moit northerly 
ercrs ef which I gave the name of St. Francis; it 
dil. vas two leagues and a half off; the middle one I 
zea], MW called St. Joſeph, and the third St. Anthony: the 
>arts, liter was diſtant ſeven leagues and a half. After 
which paſſing them, we at midnight ſaw a little iſland at 169 
land. of the ſecond quarter (E. 10% S.) which 1 named St. 
= Peter, 
s 1 00; i 


We ſaw two iflands on the 15th; at noon they 
430 bore S. E. 8“ S. at the diſtance of ten leagues. The 
midde Wi molt weſtern was termed St. Laurent: the moſt eaſt- 
45 deg; Fern St. Blaiſe. | 

ot thee BP From the 15th to the 17th the winds were light 


. of this . 5 A . . . 
1 better Nen the 17th a {mall iſland came in view, to which I 


Zuinea. ewe the appellation of St. Hyacinth; its bearing 


1 uu 589 
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582 of the third quarter, or W. 329 S. diſtant ten / 
leagues. . nan 
On the 18th we diſcovered, eight miles off, three diſt 
other iſlands one of which runs from north to ſouth; hig 
the moſt weſterly was named St. Roſe, the large one E.“ 
Refuge Iſland; and the {mall one, very near the fore. N 
going, Madalene. The fame day we ſaw, to the nine 
fouth-weſt of Refuge Iſland, a coaſt covered with tone 
very high mountains. I ſuppoſed myſelf twelve theſ 
leagues from its ſhore, in the direction of 65 of the aſſig 
firſt and third quarter (N. 65 E. and S. 65 W.). | fte 
This was the only aſſiſtance I had in determining the and 
poſition of this iſland. bank 
I at firſt doubted whether this land were not part the c 
of New Britain: but was afterwaids convinced of aboy 
its being the iſland of St. John, repreſented on the MF a ver 
French chart as a large land, and ſituated in the pa- TI 
rallel where I obſerved it“; the more ſo, as we had coaſt 
ſeen numberleſs little iſlands fince that of Matthias, tion. 
none of which could be taken for the iſland of St. this r 
John. | 8 | perfec 
The 19th at ſun rife we ſaw two very low iſlands, BM ceffar 
both of which run from N. W. to S. W. at fx belte 
leagues diſtance : they were ſeparated on a narrow me 
ſtrait, open on the S. W., which we named Les Ca Whoiven 
mans. N enoug 
At ſun-ſet we came in fight of two iſlands towards daft 
the ſouth ; the moſt northerly, which was very (mall, WW 
had the name of St. Anne, the other St. Barbe; by 
my bearings the length of the coaſt of the latter was as 
ſeven miles. ae 
*I ſhould like to know by what French chart our navigator ['ding lil 
ſteered. The Iſland of St. John is placed, according to a chart df [Pave ſee 
Fleuricu, in 3 deg. 45 min. lat. 150 deg. 32 min. eaſt of Paris: e iflan 
but by Carteret's Voyage, (French edition, to.) the chart of which Net dic 
is on a larger ſcale, the latitude is 4 deg. 19 min. long. 153 des. [eved ta 
3 min. eaſt of Greenwich, 150 deg. 43 min. eaſt of Paris. Carte- em the 
ret obſerved this iſland. T he author of the Di/covertes of the French, ace of 
page 300, (Engliſh edition, printed for Stockdal) is decidedly for "ie 
4 deg. lat. and 151 deg. 305 min. eaſt of Paris, I T Fe 8 
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At day-break the center of a large iſland, which I 


5 named Don Manuel Flores, bore S. 50 W. at the 
ee diſtance of 13 leagues; upon it was 68e a pretty 
b; high mountain, and its coaſt appeared to run from 
0 E. 8. E. to W. N. W. for the [pace of fix leagues. 

te. At eight o'clock in the Ong. we got ght of 
the aine iſlots, which I did not doubt of being the On- 
ith tong Java of the French chart. The latitude of 
ve theſe iflands is preciſely the ſame as thoſe which 1s 
the aſſigned to the center of Ontong Java on the chart. 
V.. | ſteered directly for them to get as near as poffible, 


and obſerved that they were ſurrounded by a ſand- 
bank which cannot be ſeen till within 4wo miles of 
part the coaſt. Near the edges of this bank we ſaw, 
\ of MW above the water, at ſhort diſtances, ſome ſmall rocks 
the n very little way from the ſand-bank itſelf. 
pa. The bank leaves a narrow opening on the ſouth 
had IE coaſt, Abele to which the latitude was by obſerva- 
hias, tion 42 53“; we were but two cables' length from 
f St. this mouth, which leads to a gulph where the ſea is 
perfectly ſtill, and where is a ſecure harbour, if ne- 
| cefſary to put in for wood or water. This gulph is 
cheltered on the north by the iſlots: we gave it the 
ume of Princeſs's Harbour. On the chart we have 
given a very correct plan of this port, paſſing it near 
Dansk to be anſwerable for the accuracy of the 
dratt“.“ 
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* Ontong Java, (or Jaba, which is all one to the Spaniards) was 


1 twelve or thirteen iſlands, but did not obſerve them any 


avigator Wi ang like ſo near as our navigator. At a diſtance they could not 
chart of WR have teen ſome very low ſlips of land, which connected two parts of 
© Paris: Mie iſland, and thus they deſcribed one ifland as two. In 1767 Car- 
f which Neret diſcovered, in the ſame latitude, nine iſlands which he con- 
153 dey raved to be the Ontong Java of Schouten. Theſe iſles extended 

Carte. Nom the N. W. a quarter W. to the S, E. a quarter E. for the 
„ French Mace of about fifteen leagues, one of which is very extenſive; 
Jedly fo hereas Ontong Java does not extend three leagues, and all the 


Flands of which it is compoſed are very mat. Notwithſtanding 
Vo. I. i this, 


At 


diſcovered they ſay in 1616 by Maire and Schouten. They enu- 


rere 
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From theſe iſlots, which are not above a mile from 
each other, iſſucd out about ſixty canoes which ap- 
proached us within a ſhort gun-thot; but the wind 
being tavourable, I did not think it worth while to 


wait for them, but ſtood on always in the fame | 

courſe. They returned to their iflots, on which it e 

appeared to me impoſſible for human creatures to t. 

ſubſiſt. We ſaw there a iolerable number of palm- MW f. 

trees, which no doubt bore fruit, and by this and MW y 

the help of fith, theſe iſlanders drag on their miſera- . at 

ble life. E iy 

After leaving Ontong Java I continued my way W m 

with gentle pleaſant "winds during the day, but MW ve 

ſtormy in the night, which obliged me to keep a MW Ja 

firict look out for whatever might offer itſelf to our MW thi 

view, and recommended a ſimilar vigilance to all the {W the 

thip's company. They at once ſaw The riſks we had Þ ita 

to encounter; conſequently no ſooner was an objett WW tay 

deſcried in the horizon, than I was informed of it; {MW J 

the iſland obſerved, and the danger avoided. and 

I failed the 22d without ſeeing any land, but the me 

night being dark we heard at ten o'clock a dreadful con- 

roaring in the N. E. and ſaw wide of the ſhip's quar- WF four 

ter, at an incoaſiderable diftance, the ſea all white bear 

with foam. | was obliged to bear away to the S. W. from 

0 until the noiſe of this ſhoal, which J called the from 
[| Snorer“, were no longer heard. I then ſtood again to 1 took 
1 the eaſt as before. were 
If the many accidents which occurred during my vq;· N went 
i age be taken into conſideration, the conſtancy I invi- Fre 
l | riably ſhowed in my aim at two objects of equal mo-Miſvere + 
i ment, yet directly oppoſite one to the other, may eur lo 
Il eaſily conceived, My commiſſion required the u- rom! 
i | | this, we ſhall endeavour to prove that the nine iſlands of our nav 3 : 
1 gator, as well as thoſe of Carteret, Maire and Schouten, are ol 8 
— 1 and the ſame groupe, diſtinct from the Ontong Java of Taſman. . W. 
1 * Fleurieu takes this Snorer (Le Ronfleur) to be the ſame roi Thi 
as the Candlemas Shoals of Medana, which is not improbable. faink n 
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2 MANILLA TO ST. BLAISE. C&XK1 
\ |W moſt celerity, and conſequently obliged me to preis 
EF every ſail without a moment's loſs of time. On the 


0 other hand the tornadoes under the line only took 
0 place during the night; the winds then frelhening 
ne confiderably, rendered the air dark and gloomy, 
it emitting thunder. and lightning. During the day 
to there was almoſt a perfect calm, and I could there- 
m- fore take advantage of the night alone to get for- 
ind WW ward. At one time fell in with land during the day, 
ra- at another during the night. Prudence undoubted- 
iy required me not to expole myſelf to dangers which 
way WW might in an inſtant put an end to the very aim of the 
but voyage; but I might thereby have experienced a de- 
epa kay which had been prejudicial to my commiſſion. I 
our therefore ſupplied the defect of tardy prudence by 
1 the bhe moſt active vigilance in looking out for every ob- 
> had WW dacle that might preſent itſelf, and profiting by every 
zbjet favourable breeze. | 
}Ff it; For the remainder of January the winds were light, 
and blew between N. N. W. and N. E.; obliging 
ut the me either to purſue my courſe eaſterly, or in the ſe- 
eadful cond quarter next to it. I therefore encreaſed my 


qua- fouthern latitude, without having it in my power to 
white bear up to the north, the wind conſtantly blowing 
S. W. from the firſt quarter, except a few puffs which came 
led the from the fourth and ſecond quarter, and of which 1 


gain o wok advantage by nearing the line: but the calms. 
vere ſo frequent, that the longeſt way I made in 

my vo. FWeventy-tour hours was but 70 miles. 

„iwer From the commencement of February the calms 


rere yet more conſtant : from the 6th to the 17th 
Pur longeſt run being 40 miles, and commonly only 
prom 12 to 15. I in vain endeavoured to pals to the 
porth of the line, 1n hopes of doubling the weſtern 
Poals of St. Bartholomew * : light airs from the N. 
W. and N. N. E. obliged me to ſteer in the 
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fourth quarter to a point fo near weſt, that I loſt the 
longitude I gained in the eaſt at the expence of ſuch 
multiplied hazards. Theſe reaſons induced me again 
to keep my way in the firſt quarter, in hopes that he 
eaſterly winds would ſoon facilitate my getting north. IM _ 
ward of the line. | | 8; 

As my voyage was lengthing, I took the pre. 


caution from the 20th January of leſſening the ordi- 4 
nary ration of bread, two ounces per man, beſides iW_ 

an ounce leſs in the pound, which I took off the mo- . 
ment we embarked : but on the 16th February, fee- W ;. 
ing that time did not ameliorate our condition, and the 
conſidering that we were at firſt only victualled for jc, 
ſix months, that the 70 pipes and 40 barrels of water cat 
put on board were not near ſufficient for that ſpace F. 
of time only; that where I then was, in S. lat. 30 2 ine 
and long. E. from Paris 174 8”, with ſcarcely pro- Fic 


viſions left for three months, and a very inſufficient fed 
quantity of water, I concluded that neceſſity required ern 
the diminution of a ration more, which I ordered ut. 
from that day, reducing it to two thirds. dean 
Our diſtreſs was infinitely increaſed by the innu- not 
merable quantity of cockroaches* which infeſted our 125 de 
ſhip. The biſcuit was much lighter than when fir N able 
put on board; but what diſcouraged me moſt wa prom 
the ſtate of our water caſks, which we not only found pulhi 
empty, but frequently unſerviceable, the cockroaches ¶ the w. 
having perforated the ſtaves by holes as big round me; 
as two fingers. | Fave | 
After molt ſeriouſly reſlecting on all theſe circum: Af. 
ſtances, I conceived that it was not poſſible for me ¶ to torn 
to continue my courſe north of the line, without * (be 
putting into ſome iſland to replace the water I hadWhile ; 
| Ebth 1 
or, ho 
Ihe Cr 
ould 
quallec 


* Cancrelas, or Kakerlaque, is a coleoptorous inſect like a cock 
chaffer, but larger and much flatter ; it foils and devours eve! 
thing. It is ſaid to be called ravet at the Antilles; the cockroacts 
of the Iſle of France ſeemed to me much larger than the ravet d 
St. Domingo, but they are equally tormenting. ; 

I our 
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2 loft, I could not flatter myſelf that J ſhould reach 
1 WW the Marianne iſlands in time. The reſult of my re- 
n WW flections was the reſolution of ſtanding for Solomon's 
ge 1fands, which I was then 107 leagues weſtward 
a- of; hoping the winds, which blew from the North, 
| would not prevent this, and from thence 1 might 
e- with greater ſecurity and ſpeed reach the Preſidio 
11- of Monterey. 
les therefore made fail for Solomon? s iſlands ; but the 
10- winds blowing uninterruptedly from the firſt quarter 
ee. next the North, obliged me to drive inſenſibly to 
and the South. The 20th February, I found myſelf 17 
for leagues weſt of the Cape of Santa Cruz or Guadal- 
ater | canar. We then began to meet with breezes from 
pace E. N. E. and E.; which made me loſe all hopes of put- 
32 ting into, or even getting ſight of Solomon's iſlands. 
pro- | Finding myſelf therefore! in 1298. lat. I was compel- 
cient led to take the reſolution of getting into the ſouth- 
wired | ern hemiſphere, confident that I ſhould fall in 
dered : with ſome iſlands where I could remedy the extreme 
Lan to which I was reduced; at the ſame time 
innu— ww without the hope, after having traverſed 20 or 
d our 22 degrees of latitude, of meeting with winds fayour- 
n fill Lide for carrying us eaſtward, which I could not 
c was WE promiſe myſelf in navigating in the north, unleſs by 
found þ pulbing on to 44 or 46 Gegrees, and keeping cloſe to 
-oaches the wind, which would have been an infinite loſs of 
round time; and even in adopting this courſe, I muſt ſtill 
Ehave put in to the Mariannes. 
;rcum- After theſe and other refleions which never ceaſed 


for m to torment me, I reſolved to ſteer in the ſecond quar- 


wuhouger (between Eaſt and South) purſuing that courſe 


r 1 bal hie che eaſterly winds would permit. On the 
th I ſaw a ſmall iſland, which! immediately ſtood 
jke a cod Mor, hoping to caſt cher and take in water there. 
ours evef fue crew leaped for joy, thinking that this iſland 
ockroam h 
agony Fould put an end to all their wants; their joy 


ok 1 3 in 


E ² m T ĩðA ] Oct ?! 


ſqualled their diſtreſs, but not for long : when with- 
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in two miles of the iſland, we clearly ſaw, that ſo far 
from any anchorage, not even a boat could get aſhore, 
It was abſolutely barren ; on its mountain, which 
was by no means ſmall, there was not a ſingle tree to 
be ſeen. This was named Bitter Hland. 

On the 275th we diſcovered an iſland directly a- 
head, on which was a very high mountain, its ſum- 
mit apparently burnt, but the declivity, covered with 
trees, diſplayed an agreeable verdure. We plainly 
diſtinguiſhed many cocoa-nut trees, which ſtrength. 
ened my defire to bring to; but the lightneſs of the 
breeze would not ſuffer me to get nearer than about 
a league from its welt fide, from whence came many 
canoes with cocoa-nuts and bananas, and exchanges 
immediately commenced. The Indians came on 
board with the moſt perfect confidence; he who 
commanded them manifeſting the moſt tender triend- 
ſhip, dancing on the deck, and ſinging ſeveral ſongs. 
Among other preſents, he gave us a large kind of 
counterpane, like blotting-paper, but compoſed ot 
two or three forts of ſheets interwoven with each 
other, to give more ſtrength to tae texture. I te- 

turned his civility, and he retired well ſatisfied, Ee 
told me that this iſland, of which he was the chief, 
was called Laite, fertile in different ſorts of fruit, 
with ſoft water in abundance, and that I ſhould find 
good anchorage. This news was very fatisfaCtory, 
but, for my own pait, | could diſcover no place 
where I could be ſecurely ſheltered. | 
In ſtretching round the iſland to look for a good 
anchoring place, we faw at E. N. E. about 12 leagues 
off, other iſlands not fo high, but of greater extent, 
with ſeveral channels between them ; the wind faint 


but favourable for our approach. I he perſpective of 


theſe iſlands promiſing abundant relief, I bore up for 
them. | : 

©. The calms and light contrary airs, which I ex. 
perienced on the 1ſt of March, was of many day! 
of duration, 
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duration, but on the 4th, after ſeveral tacks, I ran 
into an opening, formed by theſe iſlands, at N. W. 
and came to anchor in 45 fathoms, at a ſhort diſtance 

from land, whence we ſaw within the gulph, houſes, 
abundant plantations of banana and cocoa-trees, 

very latisfactory appearances as to water, which laſt 

EF was neareſt our hearts; and in ſhort, in the inte- 
door of this groupe of iſlands, many harbours, where 
veſlels might lay in ſafety from the rage of the winds 
and ſea: ſo that we were thoroughly perſuaded of 
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ſs our miſery being at an end. 

It In the evening of the ſame day, we drew up the 
vi anchor, and as the depth of water conſiderably in— 
es creaſed, | gained the offing by ſhifting the anchor 
on to the water's edge (or between wind and water) ſo 
ho that it would be ready to let go again. As ſoon as 
d- it was weighed, I again tacked. towards the port, and 
os. WW the 5th ar day-break, anchored in 38 vares (about 23 
ol! WW {athoms*) bottom of fand and ſtone, two cables” 
of hen from the ſhore, in a creek where, the evening 
ach before, I had ſeen the houles. 

re- | Every day which I loſt in getting near theſe iſlands, 
He from fifty to a hundred canoes came along fide, 
niet, Y bins pigs, fowls, bananas, and potatoes, which 
Tut, J had ſomething of the FRED of cuſtard; ſome of 
find | theſe potatoes were five vares long, and in thickneſs 
tot), : þ «bout the ſize of a luſty man's thigh ; theleaſtweighed 


place WT three pounds. They offered us, likewiſe, a kind of 
cloth woven from the bark of the palm-tree, others of 


good þ + finer make, and laſtly, ſome of the cloak or counter- 
agues Wi panes, reſembliog blotting-paper, of which I have 
xtent, Leady ſpoken ; the counterpanes, particularly, they 
faint WW held in high eſtimation. All the commerce was car- 
vel BY ned on over the ſhip's ſtern. The iſlanders wanted 
| b O 3 
[ think it ſhould be 38 fathoms. | 
1 ex- WH © The Spaniſh word popa or papa, ſignifies a kind of panada, 
42 made with milk, with which infants are fed. It ſeem: very juſtifi- 
L | able to ſuſpect exaggeration in the length of the potatoes. 
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in change for their fruit and produce of their many- 
factures, hatchets, adzes, and other cutting iuſtru— 
ments; but I forbade, under the ſevereſt penaltics, 


that any ſhould be given, and I believe I was obey- | 
ed. They were, therefore, obliged to content thein- | 
ſelves with bits of cloth or ſtuff. My crew cut thei y 
ſhirts, jackets, and trowſers into pieces, and with e 
theſe bandages procured pigs, and other refreth- WW y 
ments. On account of theſe proviſions, I ſuſpended c 
the allowance of meat, and reduced that of the bread 
to one half, ro 
The Indians who came on board preſſed me to go m 
into the interior of their archipelago; each pointed E {| 
out his iſland, afſuiing me I ſhould there find water bo 
and every thing elſe I wanted: the equis or captains Hus 
ſhewed me the greateſt friendſhip as they arrived, n0 
and I en \deavoured not to be in their debt. Mary wei 
70 down at the table with me, though they only pat. Uthe 
took of their own fruits. I imagined that thele age 
iſlanders were divided into many caſts or tribes, from Magi! 
the number of their equis ; but, on the other hand, | MF qu 
obſerved among the whole the oreateſt harmony. Were 
We were likewiſe viſited by women, whoſe coun- MF ſhoy 
tenances were by no means difagreeable ; their cloth. follo 
ing conſiſted in a kind of petticoat, which reached Ml othe! 
trom the waiſt to the feet; the men were dreſſed the MW almo 
ſame. I admired the fine bulk of the latter; ſome Wlome 


of them whom I meaſured being ſix feet four inches mark 
high, and large in proportion, and theſe by no means i 
the talleſt, It is certain that the ſhorteſt of thoſe 
law, equalled the talleſt and ſtouteſt of my ſhips 
company. Thele iſlanders are 1n general tall 4 
robuſt 
We no ſooner caſt anchor than I received a pre- 
ſent of fruits ſent by the Tubou ; the meſſenger be- 
ing, as I was told, his ſon, This name of Tubou, 
which the equis repeated with a particular tone 0 
affetion—what can it ſignify ? I then thought Uk 
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it denoted apparently the equi of the iſland, near 
which we were, who muſt hold ſome pre-eminence 
over the others, on account of their reſpectful man- 


. ner of treating him. Whatever it might be, I re- 
ho ceived his ſon in the beſt poſſible manner, from the 
i wilh to conciliate his friendſhip, that we might meet 
tu with no impediments in our operations, when we 
h- went to take in water, and that he might, on the 
ea MW contrary, favour us with all his authority. 
ad From eight in the morning the frigate was ſur- 
- rounded by a hundred canoes : the cries of thoſe who 
%o manned them and bartered around the ſhip, were ſo 
ted ſhrill, that it was not poſſible to hear each other on 
ater board Nevertheleſs, this ſame hour they informed 
ains us that the Tubou was coming to pay us a viſit, who 
cred, no ſooner approached, than all the canoes which 
lacy I: were oa our ſtarboard fide diſperſed. I received 
par. che Tubou with every poſſible mark of reſpect. His 
thee ige and enormous fize had deprived him of the 
from [ME agility neceffary for getting on the deck; ſo that his 
nd, 1 WF <quis, whom till then I had conſidered as little kings, 
i | were under the neceſſity of ſupporting him on their 
coun- MW ſhoulders, while he mounted the ladder. He was 
cloth- followed by his wife, who ſurpaſſed in beauty all the 


-ached other females I had ſeen on this ifland ; and I could 
ed the i almoſt at once have (worn that ſhe was daughter of 
; ſom: {ſp me European, ſo ſtriking were the graces I re- 


inches marked in her; and not being at moſt in her twenty- 
means fifth year, youth till added to her charms, They 
thoſe! both took their ſeats on the watch-bench, and all 
; hip the others profoundly proſtrating themſelves, kiſſed 
all and he feet of the Tubou. He brought me as a preſent 


canoa “ load of potatoes. In return, I decorated 
both of them with a ſcarf of flame- coloured ſilk, from 
Wie neck to the waiſt, to which I ſupended by a 
eln coloured ribband, two large piaſtres ſtamped 


d a pie. 
nger be⸗ 
Tubou. 

tone d 


br in The Spaniſh term canoa, means boat; but the boats of the 
1101 0 
O 1 


Fouth Sea were probably only canoes, 
| | with 
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xxxvii INTERESTING VOYAGE FROM | E 
with the reſemblance of our auguſt ſovereign. lat fi 
the ſame time diſtributed ſeveral reals * with the an 
ſame ſtamp, to be at a future period incontrovertible WF wt 
proofs of our having put in here. The ſubordination MW vt 
of the equis towards the Tubon was fuch, that none WWF wh 
of them dared to be ſeated. in his prefence : even his orc 
ſon, who before his arrival affected a majeſtic gra- bo: 
vity, was now as reſpectful as the others. I can fax Inc 
with truth, that the Tubou ſcarcely honoured them mo 
with one or two words. I conducted them to the 
ſtate cabin; they were ſtruck with admiration at the WWF me: 
fight of the equipment of the frigate and other WF wal 
things which I ſhewed them. In ſhort, quite ſatis- hid 
fied with the reception they had met with; they re- Ie 
tired, after giving me unequivocal aſſurances of their WM whe 


moit ſincere friendſhip, and a thouland embraces, wel 
with which the good old man inſtantly overwhelm. Mp gave 
ed me, 0 b 

To avoid the exceſſes which the crew often give a 
themſelves up to when they go aſhore, I publiſhed MF tae: 
an order, threatening with fevere penalties, any one are 
that ſhould diſturb thoſe iſlanders, under whatever o. 
pretence. . | . | like 

I defired my men, notwithſtanding, to keep them. O 
ſelves at all events on their guard; and to give the Vel! 
Indians an idea of the power of our arms, I ordered Het th 


a few guns to be fired againſt the rocks; the noiſe iſ va 
produced by the bullets and caſe-{hot infpired them MF 4tter 
with the greateſt fear, and they intreated that I wouid 

not repeat it. This diſcharge in the preſence of 
twelve or fifteen hundred perſons produced the de- 
fred effect, inſpiring them with the dread of our 


arms, which I hoped in the ſequel they would not 


F [utio1 


Jen { 
E cauti 
Tit i 
dem 
put me under the neceſſity of employing againt WF Th 
them. Seat 

On the 6th I choſe from among my complement, M 


* The piaſtre contains 20 reals; the real is worth a trifle mot 
than two pence half penny of our money. — 
Jie 
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| fiſteen men, well armed with muſkets, piſtols, ſwords 
and cartridge, and embarked with them in the boar, 


6 

e which carried four ſwivels; we landed on the beach, 
n » bich 1 found covered with men and women, 
ne WW whom I made diſperſe, and brought up my force, in 
118 order, under arms, at about ten vares * from the 
A- boat; the ſwivels were pointed againſt the crowd of 
ay 1 in caſe we ſhould perceive any hoſtile 
em movement. 

the The Tubou's ſon offered to conduct one of my 
the men to a running ſtream of water; but after having 
her 1 walked for half an hour and aſcended a ſmall hill, he 
lis. faid they were {till at ſome diſtance from it; the perſon 
re- | 1 ent thought proper to come back to the beach, 
heir where I waited his return. I had, however, ſunk a 
ces, | well on-the beach, which, when on alevel with the ſea, 
Im- | bs water though not ſit to drink. I cauſed another 
to be dug twenty vares from the beach, wiſhing to 
give | old the receſſity of weighing anchor, and taking 
{hed 1 the frigate more within the archipelago, where they 
one are me the moſt poſitive affurance of finding water. 
rever L 40 do that I muſt give up many days, and I did not 

J lie to loſe time. 

pem- On the 7th, I was in my boat, with a detachment 
« the MW veil armed, and an Indian accompanied rne to one 
dered þ of the places where they told me I might be fure of 
noile | water ; but this water was too far from the ſhip. 
them After filling a few barrels I returned, with the reſo- 


would n of continuing the well I had begun. I went 
ice of en ſhore the ſame day, always taking like pre- 
he de. MW cautions ; the work of the well advanced, which TI 
f out iy in Gich a ſtate as to be able to afford us water on 
Id not Ie morrow. 

againt i {he Tubou or king, came to pay me a viſit in 

Jeteat pomp; the equis were ranged in two files, 

lement ww venerable old men at each extremity ; walking 


p re 1 
ile moi * The vare is equal to about three ſeet. 
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tainly made the moſt reſpectable, faithtully repeating 
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before the king. The Tubou, as a proof of his ten- 
der friendſhip, careſſed and embraced me a hundred 
times. His retinue fat down, making a large circle, 
in the fame order which it arrived in. Two carpets 
made of palm were brought; the king fat down on 
one, and made his {on be ſeated on the other, at his 
right hand. The whole kept a profound ſilence; 

thoſe only near the Bing and whoſe great age cer- 


all his words. Some roots were foon brought, with 
which they made a drink in a kind of troughs. By 
the faces of thoſe who drank it muſt be very bitter. 
This refreſhment was ſerved up in veſſels made of 
banana-leaves. Three or four young Indians pre- 
ſented it to the Tubou and me firſt. The 1lander 
neareſt the Tubou pointed out thoſe who were to 
drink; the others were not offered any. Roaſted We © 
potatoes and perfectly ripe bananas were afterwards 
put before me, of which I eat. Soon after two canoes 
appeared full of the fame kind of proviſion, to be 
divided among my ſoldiers. This refreſhment over, 
the Tubou returned home: I returned the viſit, ap- 
pointing the firſt pilot to command in my place, with 
orders to Jet nobody approach under any pretext 
whatever. The Tubou received me in the beſt pol- 
ſible manner; the queen toon appeared, preceded by 
eight or ten young girls, from fixteen to eightecl 
years of ape, all of whom waited upon her ; fome 
drove away the flies which might incommode her, 
on the others ſhe leaned. She was wrapped up in 
many cloaks which made her look extremely fat. She 
receiving us with a ſmiling countenance, grac:ouſy 
repeating the word liley, liley, liley, which fignihe 

very well or welcome. After the firſt viſit, J made 
but few others, left the Tubou ſhould ſtrip Himſcl 
of all his clothes to put on me, which is confidered as! 


tigna) mark of favour, The king gave me two greil 
doradoc 
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doradoes “ and one of his weapons, which was no- 


fl | 
70 thing but a ſtick of acana+ painted of different co- 
5 lours. I returned on board, hoping to get water on 
. the morrow. 
0 Our well being completed, in the evening of the 
Th Sth, we began to draw water, to the great aſtoniſh- 
a ment of the Indians; but it was ſo bad that we were 
. compelled to give up this method of getting a ſupply. 
tie his day made a fecond viſit to the King and Queen 
2 W who never miſled ſending, ever | ; 
With ee 85 J EVENING, 2 great 
* quantity of roa ed potatoes, undoubtedly from à re- 
itte. collection of the large number I had to feed. As ſoon 
je of i. © [ was aſſured of the unhealthineſs of the water near 
pre | the lea, without hopes of finding any but at a great 
ROE ö diſtance from the bank, owing to the proximity of 
re 0 tne mountain, I weighed anchor and brought to in 
Jaſted 2 another bay, al a league and a half or two leagues 
wards diſtance. On weighing one of the anchors, the cable, 
co which was in ule for the firſt time, abſolutely failed 
to be all the ſtrands of which it was compoſed having n 
.- over ken; the whole length of the cable was entirely rot- 
f, ay- 8 and unſerviceabſe. I tried to fiſh up the anchor 
e, will 45 in vain, not being able to ſtay long, and the 
deten epth of water giving me but little hopes of meeting 
t pol. with it eaſily. ” 
ded by LY xa was perfectly protected both againſt the 
r ß 
„ ſome i p er being extremely violent out at fea, with 
de her, BY from the N. and N. W. and [I perceiving no 
ok . er 009 from it than a guſt now and then, which 
fab. 8 bn rom that direction. I was at anchor in 32 fa- 
ac: erg in a bottom of ſand and ſtone; ſome hills, 
ſignifi | formed the harbour on the north ſide, com- 
\ mad y etely ſheltered us; the bottom all around us was 


oe 
» him{cl Bi | : Oe 
EF 

et ut, tubſtantive now no other meanin arte 
2 e een fit. / hee 
Orado. 


I am ignorant of this kind of wood, 
; Ou 
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On the gth, we began taking in water, at on!; 
five vares diſtance from the beach. The work wen: 
on faſter than I wanted it, the equis having com. 
manded their indians to roll our caſks, but when 
the Tubou came no one beſides himſelf dared to give 
any more orders. | 

The 10th, 11th, and 12th, we got as much water 
as we choſe to put on Board; an innumerable quan. 
tity of canoes came however to barter, and their con- 
fidence in us was ſuch, that many paſſed the night 
and ſlept on board. 

Luring this time, the king invited me to a feaſt, 
which he deſigned preparing for that purpofe. When 
J went aſhore on the 12th, I ſaw in the thick wood 
near the port a vaſt circular ſpace, which had been 
cleared with ſuch care, that not the leaſt veſtige of 
what it had been, remained. A little after, the In- 
dians went two by two to the Tubou's houſe with 
long poles on their ſhoulders, from which were 
ſuſpended many potatoes, bananas, cocoa-nuts, and 
fiſh. Theſe, by the direction of the Tubou, were 
taken to the newly cleared camp, where they were 
piled, in a cubical form, to the height of tus 
vares. The equis and venerable old men came te 
conduct the Tubou, who took me by the hand, ane 
we repaired to the vaſt circle, where upwards of 200c 
Indians waited our coming. We took our ſeats on 
the carpets of palm prepared for that purpoſe, as did 
all the people, always keeping each caſt or familr 
diſtinct, as they never mix with each other. 

The king then made me an offer of all the fruits, 
and had them taken to my boat, which they com- 
pletely filled. The porters being returned to the! 
reſpective poſts, a profound filence was obſerve, 
while the king {poke ; thoſe who had the right, iron! 

their age and dignity, of fitting near bim, repeat 
ing all his words. Not knowing to what this tendec, 
J ordered thoſe of my ſoldietss whom I had let 


5 
11 
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in command of the firſt pilot, to hold themſelves in 
readineſs to fire both with their muſkets and piſtols, 
ſhould they perceive any hoſtile movement. A 
ſtrong robuſt young man now ſtepped forward from 
the ranks, the right hand placed on his breaſt, 
and ſtriking his elbow with his left, making many 


x gambols round the place oppoſite the groupe of dit- 

ferent tribes to himlelf. One of another tribe then 
„ ſtepping out with the ſame geſtures, they began to 
u 


wreſtle, laying body to body, cloſing with, and re- 


t, veins and nerves ſwelled and extended prodigioully, 
en At laſt one of them fell with ſuch violence, that 4 
od thought he would never riſe again; he nevertheleſs 
en got up all covered with duſt, and retired without 
of daring to turn aſide his head. The conqueror pre- 
In. lented himſelf to do homage before the king; while 
th thoſe of his tribe ſang, but whether in praiſe of the 
ere conqueror, or contempt of the vanquiſhed, 1 can- 
and not ſay. 
Vere Thele wreſtling combats laſted two hours; one of 
vere the combatants had an arm broken, and I faw others 
two receive terrible blows. While this wreſtling laſted. 
e do other champions with their hands and wriſts bound 
and with thick cords, which ſerved inſtead of gauntlets, 
L000 preſented themſelves. This kind of combit was far 
s ON more dreadful than the wreſtlins, the combatants, 
s div Wi from the commencement, ſtriking at the forehead, 
umi eyes, cheeks, and all parts of the fice, while thoſe 
| | who received the blows became more impetuous and 
rults ardent, Some were felled to the ground by the firſt 
com- blow. The afſembly regarded theſe combats with 
) then a certain degree of reſpect, and all were not indifcri- 
erved. minately admitted to them. 
„Front Some women, particularly thoſe who attended on 
epeat- | the Queen, afliſted at this fete, and 1 found them 
EnGer) quite otherwiſe than what they had hitherto appeared 
ad _ o be, I had not judged of them unfavourably, bur on 


this 
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pelling each other with ſuch animoſity, that their 
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this day they were clothed in their beſt attire, with WWF d 
their mantles well plaited and tied up in a knoton u 
the left fide, chaplets of large glaſs beads round their t. 
necks, the hair carefully dreſſed, the body waſhed WW {© 
and perfumed with ſweet-ſcented oil, and ſo clean a MF th: 
Kin, that they would not have ſuffered the ſmalleſt MW th: 
particle of ſand to remain on it; they completely WF 
fixed my attention, appearing more beautiful than (MW I. 
ever. wir 
The King ordered the women to fight with their and 
fiſts like the men, which they did with ſuch fury, WF wh 
that had they not been ſeparated now and then, they hig 
would not have had a tooth left. The ſpeQacic cho 
touching me to the ſoul, I intreated the King to for 
conclude the combat, which he did; and all applaud- cab] 
ed the compaſhon I had for theſe young females. E thirc 
The Toubou, after this defiring an old woman, WF 0 
who carryed a tin bottle at her neck, to ſing, which whe! 
ſhe did for half an hour without ceaſing, at the fame WF the | 
time with ſuch accompanying geſtures and action, bold 
as might have led us to take her for an actreſs de- bine. 
claiming on the ſtage. | navig 
The entertainment at length concluded, and ve vere : 
returned with the King to his houſe, where J found pes, 
the Queen, who received me with her cuſtomary fate c 
marks of regard: I aſked her why ſhe was not pre ton 
ſent at the feaſt, to which ſhe anſwered, that thole WF flat h. 
ſorts of combats were by no means agreeable to her. Ain in 
The bands of friendlhip were fo cloſely tied be- To 
tween us, that the Tubou called me his hoxa or fon. ¶ cable t 
| took leave of the Queen and him, and returned o the ren 


embark. The beach was entirely covered with the enplo; 
natives, who loaded my people with a thouſand Hand fil 
careſſes for having condeſcended to aſſiſt at the fealt. WW g. 
The conquerors even took me on their ſhoulders WF + 

x | he 
and carried me to the boat. The Tubou, who from ed a ted 
his houſe ſaw this crowd, and knew how much | LJ amuy 
ſuffered when the Indians mixed with my men, o y 


dere) if Vor. 
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dered his captains to purſue them, and he himſelf 
went into ſuch a paſſion, that he ran out with a great 
ſtick, ſtriking ſuch as came within his reach. All 
ſaved themſelves in the woods but two, worſe mauled 
than the reſt, who were left for dead on the ſpot; whe- 
ther they recovered I do not know, 


( | 
F Nothing now prevented my putting to ſea, which 
n I was refolved to do on the 13th, but a guſt of 
wind from the N and N. W. that roſe the fame day, 
ir and blew almoſt directly into the channel through 
. which 1 muſt go out. The wind roſe higher and 
yy MW higher, notwithſtanding which, the ſea at our an- 
le chorage was ſcarcely agitated more than ordinarily ; 
to for all that, and riding at three anchors, the ſheet 
0. able gave way and I remained with the hope * and 
third anchor only. . 
an, WW On the 15th, the wind ſomewhat abated ; but 
ich when I worked ſhip to get under way, the cable of 
me the hope broke, fo that I had now nothing more to 
on, bold by than che third anchor. Theſe accidents, 
5 joined to the croſſes I met with in the courſe of m 
| navigation, much diſconcerted me. All my cables 
| wo, verre rotten, as were the haliards, ſheets, tacks, braces, 
und WE zopes, and, in a word, all my tackling +. The bad 
nary ſtate of my rigging left me in the dreadful expecta- 
pre tion of loting the only anchor I had, and ſhould 
thoſe chat happen, | could not but conſider my loſs as cer- 
her, uin in thoſe diflant climates. | 
1 be- To remedy our moſt immediate want, I faſtened a 
r ſon. cable to a neighbouring rock, which, conjointly with 
ed 10 he remaining anchor, ſerved to hold me faſt. I alſo 
h the employed ſome of the men to endeavour to look for 
ſand and filh up the two loſt anchors; after a labour of 


> feall. e the name of an anchor in Spain. 


uldess bere omit a long detail of the damage the tackling ſuſtained, 
0 from nd a tedious ſtory of the author's complaints; that would not be 


uch! amuſing to the reader; beſides which there are ſeveral errors 
an the manuſcript. 
n, o. 
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twenty-four hours we found it uſeleſs, the water being 
too deep. 

The vexations whereby I was tormented, did not 
permit me to accept an invitation the Tubou 
gave to aſſiſt at an entertainment ſimilar to what he 


had before given on my account: but this prince, who 6 
called me his ſon, and undoubtedly loved me as ſuch, 0 
did not forget to ſend every evening two baſkets of 2 
potatoes, ſome fowls, and filh, He ordered the f 


whole great quantity of proviſions which had been 
got together for this new feaſt to be brought to me; 
and came ſeveral times to the frigate, often dining with 
me, and afterwards taking his afternoon's nap on 
board. 5 

On the 16th, I endeavoured to ſet off, and the 
wind being contrary, ran upon different tacks, and 
although the current was alſo againſt me, and the gut 
ſo narrow as hardly to give me room to tack about, 
J found myſelf at the laſt tack to windward of all the 
points; but a furious ſquall blowing directly in my 
teeth, threw me back among the rocks through which 
I was ſteering. I was now more than ever perplexed, 
having no choice leſt but to return to my old har 
bour, let go the anchor, and carry a cable ſpeedily 0! 
ſhore to hold me in the beſt manner that was poſhble, 
I, on the 18th, ſent my firſt pilot in the boat to ſound 
another channel, ſhut in, it is true, by ſeveral iſlands, 
but which, however, promiſed us an ealy entry with 
the then prevailing winds. The pilot, on his It 
turn, aſſured us that the channel had throughout! 
good bottom, entirely ſree ſrom ſhelves, and the pal 
ſage large enough for running on tacks if requiſite 
1 accordingly got ready for going out on the 196 
and at two o'clock the ſame afterncon, had cleared 
all the iſlands, which was all that I could then debit 

The Indians and Tubou were not prepared fr 
this ſeparation which they undoubtedly were much 


affected with: che king and queen took leave of 5 
. wil 
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with the greateſt demonſtrations of ſorrow, and the 
Indians, in their canoes, accompanied us till we were 
out of their archipelago. 


t | 

N This port, which I named Refuge Harbour, is 
e formed by three tolerably large iſlands and ſeveral 
0 ſmaller ones. The whole group I called Don Martin 
h, de Mayorga. The port is ſituated in 189 30” ſouth, 
of and 17932“ eaſt of Paris. There may at all times be 
he found the moſt favourable ſhelter : the winds blow- 
en ing in vain with their greateſt fury, the ſea could 
ge; not be more tranquil, and the hurricane itſelf 
1th loſes its power. At entering between theſe iſlands, 


© whether by the W. N. or S. W. channel, the depth 
is from fifty to fifty-five fathoms, bottom of ſtone and 
the WW fand, which fame depth continues to the center of 


and the guiph two cables length from ſhore, when it is 
gu only from thirty-five to forty fathoms. In ſome creeks 
\out, the depth decreaſes even to twelve or fifteen fathoms. 
1 the In this place are neither ſhoals nor reefs ; the ancho- 
1 m7 nage mult, however, be choſen by the plumb, in ſome 
ohich WWF bays the bottom being partly earth* and partly ſand. 
exe, WF The fertility of the earth is ſuch that it cannot but 
J har- WW promiſe a favourable harveſt. An immenſity of cocoa 
ily en and banana trees, ranged in rows wich the moſt de- 
ble. lightful regularity, are ſeen all around, much potatoe 
ſound ground, as may be concluded from the great quantity 
lands, ent on board, with other roots very pleaſant and nearly 
y with of the ſame ſpecies. Lemon trees, ſugar canes, fruit 
his le: much reſembling apples, oranges, &c. In ſhort, two 
out er three equis having once conducted me to a fruit- 


ful country, I admired the order with which every 


equilit ching was diſpoſed, no weeds being ſuffered to grow 
he 10h Mong the plants: their roads are kept up with a care 
clears WY 0rthy the imitation ofthe moſt poliſhed nations. 
n deſire Peeing the zeal they had for agriculture, I gave them 
ared eme beans, maize, a few grains of allſpice and rice, 
re mud 2 ; | 

fm * Should not this be rect inſtead of earth. 
ye 01 
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explaining their uſes, and aſſuring them that they 
would ſucceed in their beſt ſoil. 


They cultivate ſhrubs all ranged in order, ſimilar bo 
to the banana trees, the bark of which ſhrubs ſerves WF 
for their cloaks or counterpanes, they likewiſe make the 
a kind of petticoat of it. off 


Their conduct during our ſtay, is a proof of the IM ct: 
confidence they placed in us; it was not in my power ; 

to do the ſame in this reſpect, never going on ſhore 
without a detachment which inſpired them with terror, 
Neither did they give us the leaſt cauſe of complaint 
but in their inclination to ſteal, a paſſion which In. 
dians cannot furmount. Every time they came on 
board, whatever cloaths or iron work fell into their 
way, they conſidered as a lawful prize. They drew 
through the port holes or windows whatever they 
could carry away. They even ſtole the chains from 
the rudder, of which I complained to the king, who 
gave me leave to kill any one I might ſurpriſe in the 
act; and I was aſſured that he had not only diſcover- 
ed but put to death the authors of the above men- 
rioned theft. Our vigilance was increaſed, and ve 
ſurpriſed ſome of the iſlanders taking away freſ 
chains from the helm; we fired a piſtol at them, of 
whom one fell dead; it was a leflon for thoſe on 
board or aſtern of the frigate, who cried out, cho 
(thief) fama (dead). 
I uſed every method to find out if they had any 
kind of religion, whether they adored any creature 0! 
falſe gods; but we obſerved nothing that could eve: 
make us ſuſpect it. 

We could eaſily pronounce the words of their lan: 
guage, and they as eaſily repeat ours; a ſtay of 1 
tew months would have put it in the power of the 
one and the other to uſe both languages indifferent! 
If my misfortunes had not totally abſorved me, | 
ſhould have collected all the words of their language 
which could ſerve for holding converſation with tb: 

: : Indians 
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y Indians. In the little intercourſe I had with them, I 
gathered the names of all the parts of the human 
1 body, as well as of the numbers as far as ten. 
is They aſſured me that two frigates had put into 
1 their iſlands, the captains of which, with five or fix 
oficers from each, had ſlept on ſhore, and gave them 
ka chaplets of glaſs beads, hatchets *, and adzes. 
10 The 16th of March, when I got ready for ſetting 
re off, they told me that two ſimilar veſſels with mine, 
bs were then making fail to the N W. and they en- 
a tered into ſuch a detail that it was impoſſible to doubt 
a the truth of the fact. | 
05 The equis, from cuſtom, carry a mother of pearl 
heit fell, ſuſpended from their neck, and have the two 
er [aller fingers of the hands cut off cloſe to the roots. 
per be Tubou uſed his utmoſt endeavours to induce 
ron me to go with the frigate to his ordinary place of 
who refdence, where I ſhould find vegetables in greater 
the MW abundance. I ſhould certainly have acquieſced in 


his deſite from the firſt invitation, had the nature of my 
commiſſion permitted it; and the rather as I ſhould 
have found, by his aſſurance, as well as that of all 
the other Indians, a better ſhelter and aſſiſtance in 
| repairing my rigging. | 

During my (hort ſtay in this port, I could not 
find out what where the functions of the equis, 
how they were diſtributed, what the nature of the 
| Lubou's authority was, and how far his power ex- 
| tended, In the latter days of my remaining there, in 
| particular, ſuch was my chagrin that I thought of 
nothing but ſetting ſail. This, indeed, I am ſure of, 
that but for the unfortunate accident of loſing my ca- 
bles, which expoſed me to a thouſand dangers, I 
never ſhould have made a pleaſanter ſtay ; ſince be- 
ſides a ſufficiency of water and the repair of twenty- 
fire empty unſcrviceable caſks, we found for the ihip's 


11400 : FR Ip 
gude We may conclude from thence that the frigates were Spaniſh, 


ch 10:1 = vere thoſe of which we are going to ſpeak. 
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companies more refreſhments even than we ſhould 
have had in our own ports; fo that they did not re- 
gret the demi-ration I diſcontinued, having been 
rovided for ſeveral days. Some who were ſo afflicted 
with the ſcurvy as to be given over by the ſurgeon, 


recovered their health, and in ſhort we had met with 


a prince, whoſe inclinations were ſo favourable to- 
wards us, that he was conſtantly claſping me in his 
arms, and offering all the proviſions he had. 


— <0 e2—— 


Departure from Refuge Harbour, in the Iſland of Din 
Marlin de Mayorga, in Lat. 180. 38. S. and 179. 
52/ E. from Paris. 


ON the 20th of March, having weathered all the 

islands, I kept as cloſe to the wind E. N. E. as lay 
in my power, running ſouth-eaſt on the neareſt poo 
to it. In this track we diſcovered E. S. E.? 
a very elevated island, fifteen or fixteen e A 
tant; and at fun-ſet three other islands, which ex 
tended from S. to W. S. W. 509. W. at a diſtance of 
five leagues from the moſt caſterly, which obliged me 
to tack at g P. M. At one o'clock I again re-tacked 
to the ſouth, to approach theſe islands. We per- 
ceived in thoſe nearer to us forty-eight fires. 

On the 21ſt, at ſun riſe, we counted ten iſlands 
on the ſtarboard, and fix on the larboard ſide. We 
paſſed between them on the ſouth, through wide 
channels which they form. We faw none of them 
a-head, until, come to a vaſt gulf, when we diſcovered, 
at five or ſix leagues diſtance, iſlands out of number, 
making a very extenſive circumference, in the center 
of which we were: In traverſing one of the ſtrat 
formed by theſe iſlands, we had taken ſoundings; 
the plumb made it five fathoms, but only for an it. 


ſtant, the moment after the depth -having great) 
increaſed 
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4 nereaſed. Seeing myſelf ſurrounded by ſo many 
- blow iſlands, or ſmall iſlots, between which were left 
many channels, I attempted to fail through one of 
4 [W theſe openings, but as we approached we perceived 
n. that they were obſtructed by rough ſhelves, which 
th would not let me fail through the ſouthern part. I 
o. ccſolved to bear up weſterly, towards the very lofty 
bi iflands we had deſcried in the evening, at a great 
| diſtance, not doubting that I muſt find in its vici- 
nity a free paſſage out of this archipelago. 
| From the break of day, ſucceſſively arrived many 
E canoes laden with the ſame fruits and proviſions as 
N. | thoſe of the preceding iſlands. The exchange began, 


WW fireds of linen being the price of their commo- 
795 dities. 

The Tubou of this iſland ſent me two pigs and 
the MW ſome cocoa nuts, and invited me to come to the 
lay land, where he reſided. He afterwards came him- 
zins ſelf on board, when he told me he would entertain 
» & me with the feat of wreſtling, and that he would 
dif. collect for my crew a heap of potatoes, as high as 
ex. our main-maſt. He appeared jealous of the good 
oe of Wcception that the Tubou of Mayorga had given ns. 
q me I gave him to underſtand that 1 would comply with 
bis wiſhes as ſoon as I ſhould be to the ſouth of the 


ech 

* piſland before us, but they all agreed in informing me 
that the paſſages were ſhut by ſhoals and reefs, and 

lands that on the contrary I ſhould find ſufficient depth by 
We taking the courſe of the Tubou's Iſland and the 
wide high one that I was already ſteering for. Although 
them WE! Vas atlured by all that this great equi was ſovereign 
vered, Wo! forty-eight iſlands, which they named to me in 
mber, Wie moſt minute detail; I did not perceive that they 
gente Had the ſame affection and reſpect for him as thoſe 
(Qraits f Refuge Iſlands had. Immediately, on his coming 
dings; 1 board, he put his beads of mother-of pearl round 
an m- neck, as a token of cloſe friendſhip; and after 
great! ing pafſed five or fix hours, returned to one of 


k 4 the 
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the iſlands, in the expectation that I ſhould join him 
to-morrow. | 

I ran cloſe along many ſhelves, and at ſun-ſet 
found myſelf to the eaſt of St. Chriſtopher“ Islands, 
at ſix leagues diſtance, clear of the little flat islands: 
but as the wind freſhened from the eaſt, I remained 
all night under very little ſail, that I might not expoſe 
inyſelt to run upon any unobſerved islot. 

J gave this group of islands the name of Don Jo- 

ſeph de Galvez. The ſouthern cape of the 'Tubou's 
Island is in lat. 19%. 39”. and long. 17 9%. 38”. W. of 
Paris. 
At day-break of the 22d I ran under a preſs of ſai 
as near ſouth on the next point, as poſſible ; and in 
following this tract we ſaw two islands before us, 
which I called the Adders, beyond which was per— 
ceived a great ridge, the breakers whereof were ſeen 
very far ; it was five leagues from us. 

The prevalent winds from the caſt and north 
eaſt, drove us forward, by which we continued our 
navigation more eaſy in mind, finding ourſelves de. 
livered from the dangers whereto we had been ex- 
poſed, as well by the islands as reets. We fav 
nothing more till the 24th, when we diſcovered in 
the third quarter (between S. and W.) at ſeven 
leagues diſtance, a ſmall island, which I named The 
Solitary. On the 27th we ſaw another W. S. W. 
30 W. ten leagues diſtant, to which I gave the 
name of Vaſquez. 

From the night of the 27th to the 28th, the wind 
became outrageous, and the ſea ran very high. At 
midnight I was obliged to lay to, till day-break 
when the weather became mild, and I flood towards 


the weſt, with a light north-caſterly wind. | 


On the 29th, finding myſelf S. lat. 252% 52, aud 


* What is this iſland of St. Chriſtopher? Can it be the 1! 
iſland which was mentioned, and to which that name was gel! 
It ſhould have been explicit on this head, 


TCCKON- 
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n reckoning myſelf 179% 17” eaſt from Paris, the 
wind veered to the weſt, of which I took the advan- 
et nage to make ſail to the S. E. a quarter E. wiſhing to 
s, bring myſelf more to the S. and at the ſame time 
s: gain ſome longitude towards the eaſt. This route 
ed | purſued to the 3d of April, on which day, in 3Gs 
ve WW lat. and 174 227 long. W. from Paris, the wind fell 
| almoſt into an abſolute calm. 
Jo. WW In ſuch circumſtances, and on account of the con- 
us tnual complaints that the ſhip bread was not eatable, 
. of I thought it adviſeable to look into it myſelf, When 
I ſaw the actual ſtate in which it was, I could not 
Call but regard my fituation as the molt dreadful, to 
1 in which thoſe who navigate unknown ſeas, without 
us, hope of any relief, can be reduced. Never ſhall ! 
per- call to mind that ſorrowful moment, without the re- 
ſeen collection of the ſpectacle which then came to my 
| view, piercing and rending my very heart. I can 
zor WW with truth affirm, that if God had not ſuſtuined me 
our in that deplorable moment, I thould have fallen in 
s de- the utmoſt detpair, ſeeing no appearance of being 
n ex- dbble to continue our way. 
: fav Wi | ordered the firſt pilot, Don Joſeph YVaſques, the 
ed in WF iccond, Don John d' Echeverria, and all the ſea 
ſeven oficers to attend, and made the ſurgeon, Don Pedro 
d The | Carvajal, reporter of the counſel which we were 
S. W. going to hold, and of the deliberations which ſhould 
ze the be there taken. I conducted them, one after ano- 
ther, to the bread- room, when we found millions of 
e wind WF cockroaches; to convey an idea of the number of 


h. M theſe infects, they mult nave been ſeen by the cye, 
break, This plague had fo infeſted our frigate, that the holy 
cowards Father was obliged to exorciſe them more than once. 

For my own part, I took care to diftribute in the 
| cabins, bread-rooms, and throughout all the ſhip, 
| \ellels* rubbed over the inſide with honey mixcd with 


527, and 


the loſt 
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* In the text it is wrote ſpitting pots. 
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ſugar; each day brought me a large pail full of thoſe 


inſects. I thus conſumed almoſt my whole ſtock of 
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mig 
ſupf 
honey, while their number did not perceptibly di. FI 


| prov 

miniſh, hic 
The bread, at firſt opening the room, appeared A 
untouched, but near the partitions the biſooit had Woke 
entirely diſappeared, and the floor preſented to view ny 7 
nothing but a heap of bran and duſt. From the ough 
dimunition of the allowance, which order I iſſued on main 
the 16th of February, and from the drawback of bret 
one ounce in each pound, which took place from the Whad 1 
time we left Sifiran, there thould remain $2251b. of Ithoug 
bread, (10 oz. to the Ib. ) without reckoning the other pad c 
provitions, which were in tolerable. abundance : but I bad 
on that day I ſaw myſelf reduced to two great boxes n 
of duſt rather than bread*. I had the three cafſks f eaguc 
reſerve opened, which were well bound with iron anne i 
hoops, properly coated with pitch. There was no her tl 
appearance of their having contained any bread, they Mealms. 
were ſull of cockroaches alone. Wuch v 
J finally took the precaution of picking out # bf our 
much bread as poſſible, and inclofing it in the flag e ho! 
and arm cheſts. On weighing it I found it to bebe cor 
1000lb. weight. (16 oz.) In the ſecond place I col-Winanin 
lected all the potatoes that remained among the cre, Morſe t. 


but the proviſion having been given out a fortnigit Mropoſe 
before, hardly two baſkets full could be obtained. Je hope 
Thirdly, I had all the pigs and other animals killed g that 
except ſome fowls which were kept for the fick, forMould n 
whom I alto preſerved the little honey remaing rod b, not 
the flock I took in at Siſiran. The fourth precau. 1 and 
tion I thought neceflary to take, was inſtantly ons; a 


ſuſpend even 1 the allowance of br cad, and to diftribut beſt, 
per hea to the thip's company a ſmall ration of Pot. to t. 
toes, from the proviſion which I made of them ville aga; 
thc In lians, three ounces of pork and one of ric%fftereſt, 
In all this my only aim was to preſerve life until Finten 

ineſe 1 


I again abridge me.” 
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ofe might be in a ſituation to grant them more abundant 

« of Wiupport. In ſhort I reſolved to divide with them my 

di. proviſions, reſerving as a laſt reſource, the two n 
which I looked upon as ſacred. 

red WW After all theſe reſolutions, I took counſel with the 

had officers already pointed out. I repreſented to them 

ew my proceedings ſince the firſt of January, what bread 

the Wought to have remained, and what did actually re- 

1 on main. I told them that I the more willingly laid be- 


k of ¶ ſore them the precautions I propoſed taking, as they 


1 the Whad themſelves ſuffered from the retrenchments J 


b. of thought it my duty to make, retrenchments which 
other pad cauſed me to be treated like a tyrant, as having 
; but I bad heart, and as a man who had laid aſide every 
boxes Wſentiment of humanity : that we were actually 1760 
fs of Heagues from Peru, 1240 from Guaham in the Mari- 
iron Henne iſlands : that the winds were favourable for ei- 
as no ther the one or the other of theſe tracks, ſave ſome 
„they Realms or croſſes which muſt always be expected in 


Ncch voyages; that they had themſelves ſeen the ſtate 
JuUt as 


df our victuals; that, in ſhort, I entreated them to tell 
de flag Wie how they would conduct themſelves if they had 
to be lie command of the ſhip in ſuch circumſtances. All 
1 col-FWnanimouſly anſwered, that death alone could be 


> cre, {Wore than our preſent ſtate ; that of the two routes 
rtnight dropoſed, although either of them gave but very lit- 
tained, e hope of ſafety, they could not diſpenſe with chooſ- 
killed, Ws that of the Mariannes, and trying whether they 


ick, forMWuld not get ſome aſſiſtance at the iſlands of Mayor- 
1g from, not having a month's proviſions. In the end the 
precau-Wit and ſecond pilot ſupported all their rep eſenta- 
\ntly Mens; and myſelf, convinced that their advice would 
ftribut beſt, beſides, being unwilling to be at all acceſ- 
of pole to the loſs of ſo many unhappy men, or be obſti- 
em vie againſt what ſeemed to me moſt to the King's 
of riceMirreſt, I gave orders for ſteering to the north, with 
until intention of getting forty leagues to the ward 
theſe iſlands, where I had already found, and hop- 


ed 
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ed again to find refreſhments. This reſolution, how. | 


ever, I did not take without a pain ſtill more acute v 
than that which I had felt on inſpecting our provi- WF. 

ſion: I would rather have choſen death than to run in 
again to the north ; and had I not given way to rea- F ar 
fon, I ſhould have taken the mad reſolution of pur- br 
ſuing our navigation eaſtward. The calmneſs of my WF us 
mind entirely forſook me; I was far from experiencing 0 
that tranquillity wherewith I have borne up againſt an he: 
infinity of crotles in the dangerous voyages for diſ- WF no 
coveries * I had undertaken. The reflection that we wh 
had no other choice left was not ſufficient for my tran- ner 
quillization, eſpecially when Ireflected that this ſtate of fix 
diſtreſs manifeſted itſelf preciſely at the time when we WF ing 
ſurmounted the difficulties of our navigation, when had 


we had reached a latitude where we could not but cx- [ of t 
pect favourable winds, and with which I thought ve 
might terminate our voyage. It is nevertheleſs cer- 


tain, that if this whim of myſelt ſeeing into the {tate WF A 
of our proviſions had been a fortnight later, our great. failo 
_ eft happineſs would have been to ſtay in ſome defart iſlan 
iſland, if we had had the good fortune to fall in with Wi poſh 
any. And even in the fituation wherein we found WF ning 
ourſelves, if the refreſhments furniſhed us by the In- Wi oblig 
dians had not been fo plentiful, I could then hare Wi iſland 
taken no other part, than to look out for ſome land (hie 
whereto we could fly for refuge. It was then truly man) 
by an act of Providence that we fell in with the ifland WF fight 
of Mayorga, whence we had drawn ſuch eflential a fuch, 
ſiſtance. With variable winds which blew from | WM vere 
points of the horizon, I from the 4th of April follov- The! 
ed a northerly courſe, or that which approached it WW feeble 
neareſt in the firſt quarter (between N. and E.). On Wade 
the 9th a breeze from S. E. to N. E. began to pre- Hut! 
vail, which I availed myſelf of to get forty leagues c Ui 
| | ay 

* What ſervice would not this navigator be of to geograph Wea o, 
would he communicate his diſcoveries to the public ? i thi 


| moore 
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w- WW of theſe iflands, that I might afterwards find them 


ate WE with leſs difficulty by following their parallel. | 
vi- The wind on the 16th abated, but on the 18th it 
run WE increaſed, and was accompanied by overcaſt weather 
ea and rain in abundance; we laid to all night. At day 
ur- break we ran for theſe iſlands, but the current carried 
my as ſome minutes to the north: the bad weather af- 
ing WF forced us no opportunity for taking an obſervation, 
ian beides which, theſe 1flands being very low, we did 
diſ. WF not perceive them. We ſaw to the N. W. the iſland 
t we WE which lies S. W. 728. of that of Latte, upon coming 
ran- near to which we recognized Latte at the diſtance of 
te of f leagues, the reſult of which was, that my reckon- 
ne (ing was thirty miles aſtern of the trigate, and that we 
when bad conſequently paſſed between the two groupes 
t cx- WT of the iſlands of Galvez and Mayorga, at a ſhort diſ- 
nt we E tance from both, which continual fogs and a cloudy 
 cer- {WE borizon had prevented our ſeeing. 
state i As the only hope whereby the courage of my 
great: failors was ſuſtained, was being able to gain the 
defart BF iſland of Mayorga, I hauled my wind as cloſe as 
with WM poſſible, and reefed the topſails; but the ſea run- 
found ning high, the wind ſtrong, and the night dark, 
he In- obliged me to give up the idea of landing on theſe 
bare iſlands, convinced that I could not approach them 
e land WW (which was at any rate very doubtful) without loſin; 
truly many days. My complement was diſcouraged by the 
{lands fight of its wretched ſtate, the weakneſs of which was 
tial a. ſuch, that to hoiſt a topſail, the men of both decks 
om avere frequently obliged to put all hands to the work. 
follou- WE The moſt rigorous hoſpital diet could not have en- 


ched it ſeebled them more. To cheer up their ſpirits, I 
). On made them conſider, that in our preſent track, we 
to pre- Put infallibly fall in with other iſlands, where they 
ues Ci 


* 


WE ght recruit their ſtrength. That the winds were 
nourable, and that we every day advanced in full 
al towards the end of our ſufferings. Tranquillized 
4 this reaſoning, they became cali under their af- 
Piictions, On 


— 


| T jy 
eograps'! 


the iſlanders brought during the thirty hours I laid 
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On the 21ſt we difcovered at N. N. E. and E. N. 
E. two iſlands, which I named Conſolation, becauſe 
my crew there found ſome relief, having obtained po- 
tatoes, pigs, bananas, cocoa nuts, and fowls, which 


off the coaſt. Had the weather not been ſo rough, 
the refreſhments would have been. more plentiful, 

however, the ſhip's company, by their barter, in which 
their apparel was not ſpared, and at the riſk of being 


leſt abſolutely naked, made proviſions for more than T 
a week, whereby the ſailors recovered their ſtrength, WM fecor 
and were better enabled to ſupport the Faſt masfor- time: 
tune which awaited them. calm 
As, at our approach to the iſland, we ſaw a very nent 
great number of canoes, laden with proviſions, com. WF lat. 
ing to meet us, I ſuſpended the ſcanty allowance MW ſurro 
which I furniſhed from my own ſtore. It is caſy to {MW impe: 
conceive my object in this parſimony. 
The Indians of theſe iſlands ſpeak the ſame lan- iſland 
guage as thoſe of Refuge Hand, and their character MWhout ti 
of mind is the ſame. Such was the confidence they the f 
repoſed in us, that nineteen of them ſlept on board, Conſo 
whether we would or not, and the next day we ver I ſe 
_ obliged to rid ourſelves of them by force. Ipod 1 
They were defirous for me to land in their iſland, Meef pi 
when they would exchange a great many large hogs ſte co 
with us, the ſmall ze of their canoes only permitting but w 
them to bring lefler ones; but time being precios {lower 
I contented myſelf with ſeeing that no one neglected trem 
himſelf, and that every proviſion was made that ci-WWnent, 
camflances would admit of. he ha 
The 22nd at night I ſtood to the N. N. W. wicht rom b 
a light wind from the north“, and in this track di- tow 
* There is ſome miſtake here. I cannot think that the Spaniar"{iſl . 
could, with a northerly wind, have ſteered N. N. W. It mul 1 


certainly | be read either 2 end eaſterl ys wind, Or a courſe to ti 


W. V. . did not 
covered 
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covered on the 24th another iſland, which I named 


N. 


auſe Maurelle. The wind became calm, except ſome 
bo- (qualls and tranſient puffs from the north eaſt, that 
hich | prevented my ſtanding for the iſland before fan ſet. 


lad A fouth eaſterly wind then ſpringing up, I approach- 
ach, ech it within three leagues, but night coming on, and 
ful; the diſtance being too great for the litttle canoes of 
hich the Indians, made two of them, coming under fail, 
cing WW and, no doubt, laden with refreſhments, return. 

than WW The winds continued to blow from the firſt and 
agth, ſecond quarter (from N. to E. and E. to S.) ſome- 
isfor- times freſh, and then fo faint that they fell into a 
calm. I took advantage of every favourable mo- 


very nent, and found myſelf, on the 3d of May, in 60 
com. kat. In this poſition we found a very low iſland, 
vance I ſurrounded with a ſandy ſhore, terminating in one 
aſy to impenetrable reef, near which I could reach no bot- 
tom with a line of upwards of 50 fathoms. The 
e lan- iſland was covered with a thick plantation of cocoa- 
ractet Wout trees*. This fight was the more agreeable to 
they the ſhip's company, as the proviſions obtained at 
board, Conſolation Iſland were exhauſted that very day. 
e were | [ ſent the long-boat, armed, to try to bring us a 
good ſupply of cocoa-nuts ; this the breakers of the 
iſland, reef prevented. The frigate, however, got ſo near 
e hogs be coaſt, that the natives ſpoke to us from the beach, 
nitting ut we could deviſe no means of getting nearer, 
recios However the Indians put their canoes to ſea with 
ylecteaitreme difficulty, the reef being a great impedi- 
hat cit. nent. They reached us in great numbers, though 
e hazard of the navigation had prevented them 
7, will 'om bringing but very few nuts. They endeavoured 
1ck di tow the trigate, by faſtening ſeveral lines to her 
Spaoi WY kr will be preſently ſeen t 
It mul will be preſently ſeen that this iſland was called and of 
17e to th * Cocal fignifies a plantation of cocoa palms, (cocotaie) but 
not dare to riſk that term. 
covered - prow 
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prow, and paddling all at once towards the iſland, 
from whence they flung ropes to haul us in. Six 
hours having paſſed without their being able to effect 


it, and ſeeing no proſpect of ultimate ſucceſs, I made WM 0 
fail towards the N. W. ; of 

The inhabitants of this iſlot already began to vary | ( 
much in their pronunciation of ſeveral words, com- N ſho 
mon to the other iſlands. They were ſo ſmeared | und 
over with paint, that one might have taken them for | the 
images of demons. They, for the moſt part, had pret 
long beards, hanging down upon their breaſts. Near affe 
the cocoa- nut plantation there were ſo many huts, WF 29 
placed in ſuch excellent order, that the population MF s | 
of the iſland might be concluded to be conſider. Nd 
able. iche 

On the 6th I was under the neceſſity of reducing ; of th 
the allowance of bread to five ounces, pork two, lan 
and beans two, which I drew from my own private Ou 
ſtock, there being no more in the king's ſtores ; and [lang 
although [ thought it impoſſible for any crew to [Guan 
ſupport nature with ten ounces of bad victuals, the jancho 
dreadful ſtate of our proviſions did not permit me eered 
to give out more. * lh 

The ſame day, in the evening, we ſaw another Ile ( 
1 and lower, but much larger than the preceding Foil 
one. I named it St. Auguſtin, and left it fix leagues i Ph 
to the S. W. 6 obj 

We had, in recroſſing the line on the 13th, ſquall Wi in 
from every point of the compaſs. All the remarks gh 
115 made on the ſtate of the horizon, ſince lear- 1 an 

ing Cocal Iſlands, convinced me that we had lelt * 8 


many lands to the eaſt, which no doubt compose, 
with Solomon's Iflands, a ſtring more or leſs open t 
the ſouth of the. equinoctial line. 

During the ſhort time that the allowance of breal 
remained at fix ounces, there was not a ſingle mal 


among the crew but complained of a weaknefs! ; 
the 
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the ſtomach. The whole of them were ſo feeble 
| that all hands together could not hoiſt the fails 
| without great difficulty, which forced us frequently 
| to diſpenſe with manceuvres that would have been 
| of great utility. | 

| On the 22nd I calculated that J was upon the 
| ſhoals of St. Bartholomew. Prudence would have 
| undoubtedly required me ſometimes to lay to during 
| the night, particularly as the wind was not only 
pretty freſh but even violent; but I was too much 
affected with the lamentable ſtate. of my crew, the 
majority of whom were attacked by the ſcurvy, ow- 
ing to the bad quality of the bread. I crowded ſail, 
and the extreme vigilance I recommended to every 
| individual of the ſhip's company, ſupplied the place 
of thoſe precautions which, under any other circum- 
ſtances, I ſhould have taken. 

| Our latitude on the 24th, was 132 167 N. and all 
danger over; I therefore ſteered W. by N. W. for 
IGuam, the capital of the Marianas, where I came to 
anchor on the 31ſt, in Umata road, and ſoon re- 
Fecved the neceſſary aſſiſtance for properly victualling 
iy ſhip's company. As I had only one anchor, too 
Idle to truſt to in the road, I ſent an expreſs to Don 
Phillip Zérain, governor of the iſland, whom I made 
pcquamted with the actual flate of my veſſel, and 
pe object of my commiſſion, defiring him to put 
e in a ſtate for ſetting ſail as ſoon as poſſible; 
eclaring. that however bad the condition of m 
pls and rigging, I was nevertheleſs reſolved to 
ke the beſt of my way for New Spain, to place 
the hands of his excellency the viceroy of Mex- 
„ the important diſpatches with which I was 1 
urged, J added, that I hoped he would facilitate _—_ 
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f bread | ing furnithed with proviſions, of thoſe articles | 

ge mal oo indiſpenſable for ſo long a navigation. That 1 

_— d not demand the proviſions with which it is 'Y 
1c WF mary to furniſh king's ſhips, they would not 1 
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have been found in this preſidio, but ſuch as could 


be got together in the ifland, provided that their WF = 
quantity might make them equivalent to the ordi- 7 
mary proviſions, S 
The governor took upon himſelf to judge of every i Ne 
thing neceſſary for the ſucceſs of my commifſion. ; 10 
Concei wing the confequence of not being driven by * | 
the wind gut of the roadſtead while my crew were 
bereft of food, he ſent fifteen days' provitions in rice, ay 
maize, and hoes, on board, without diſcontinuing 63 
the daily i ent we were furniſhed with for the | of 
"Ss eſtabliſhment of the health of thoſe afflicted with : an 
the ſcurvy, and preparing my crew for a new voyave. ii 15 
He likewiſe ordered to be brought from a prefid:o, 0 
ten leagues from Umata, a very old anchor, wanting 85 
it, is true a quarter of the ſtock, but J repaired my as 
as to make it fit for ſervice, and by the help of ano- 88 
ther wooden anchor, which I conſtructed with ms - ep 
carpenter's aſſiſtance, we were, at the end of eight ö il 
days, riding at three anchors, though not to the 
entire ſalisfaction of the crew. | ; 
Nothing now remained for us but to procure v 1 
ter, to aſſure our ſubſiſtence whether at anchor oi Pat 
under ſail. Since my arrival I had ſuccefiively put Git 
on ſhore all my empty water caſks. It was not 15 0 10 
ſince they had been filled at the iflands of Mayor n 160 
What then muſt be our aſtoniſhment, when we tou eric 
only two pipes of water left, one of which wantel 
whole barrel of being tull ! requeſted ihe govern „Thi 
his major, and all my crew to be witneſics with hel | 
Own eyes of this enormous waſte. All returned. 5 
thanks for his having ſaved us from the inn: vou! 
danger with which we were threatened. or 80 
As all the ſtaves and heads of the barrels were cite { The 
throughout, we were obliged to repair them agel wu me 
but after this labour, the pipes which before bei | 
barrels, now 5 only four; beſides we " a weight 
only make up 48 pipes from theſe wrecks. + % the 
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gorernor ſeeing the inſufficiency of this ſupply, ſent 
on board 30 cannes, each holding eight guartillos *. 


1d 


eir 


. This ſuccour was certainly unequal to the ravage we 
had reaſon to fear from our deſtructive inſects. I 
7 bowever took courage, hoping that in the abundance 
0. of our proviſions they would caſily ſatiate themſelves. 
by Ihe catables I procured, without colt to the royal 
dere WE treaſure, were 140 anegues + of maize, 60 of rice, 30 
dee, biss, 20 young bulls, (perhaps oxen) 45........% 
mus We of dried meat, falt, butter, lamp-oil, brandy made of 
e cocoa nuts for the crew, 60 cocoa nuts for the hogs, 
vi ud all the other articles of importance neceflary for a 
= WF hip. Under more favourable circumſtances we ſhould 
Hao, not have been ſatisfied with ſuch proviſions. I now 
mg cot every thing in readineſs for ſetting ſail on the 20th 
it June 1781, for new Spain, to complete the fulftl- 
b ae ment of a commiſſion, the reſult of which might be 
1 1 highly beneficial to the welfare of the State. 
21111 | 
to Uh! 
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ire Wy 


wel D. parture from the Road of Umata, in the Ifland of 
chor 0 


| Guam, the Caputal of the Marianas, fituated in 300 


oy mul | | _ 

| Wl 10 N. Lat. 210 28“ Long. of Manilla. 

OL long 

oY | | GOT under way the 20th June, and once more 
e LOU 


berenced the great weakneſs of my cables, par- 
antcd | 
Ibis is probably a miſtake. According to Pau#ton's Treatiſe 
Weights and Meaſures, & c. the thirty cannes, of eight quartillos 
ach, would only have held 125 Paris pints, and above one half 
s, or only ſixty pints, by Sejournant's Dictionary. This aſbſt- 
ice would have been very trifling. It mult apparently be read 
0 or 8000 quartillos. | 
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The Anegue, or rather Fandgue, contains very near four 
els and a half, Paris meaſure. 


+ This abreviation probably means Anègues. The author has, 
ever, elſewhere uſed it for 4r-obes. The arrobe, for ſubſtances, 
i Weight of twenty-five pounds, forty-five arrobes would only 
Me therefore, 1125 pounds, which would not be a very great 
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ticularly of that attached to the anchor which the 
Governor had procured. The anchor was ſcarce 
got out of the water before the cable broke, and the 
ſhip in caſting having greatly increaſed the depth of 
water, it ſunk beyond the reach of the cable. 

The ſeaſon permitted us to take a northerly courſe, 
the winds from E. and E. N. E. carried me to lat, 
200 107. We were afterwards becalmed for ſever 
whole days, during which time we only moved with 
the currents, whereby we were drifted to the N. W. 

On the 3d July, in 24 20/ lat., the wind of the 
fourth quarter (between W. and N.) began to 2 
now with great violence, and then more > faintly ; i 
carried me on the 7th to 252 9“ lat., and I then 15 


poſed I might be off the Great-Volcano Iſland. This | 


route we continued to the 11th, when finding myſelf 
in 279 52 of lat., I judged that 1 might be 25 
leagues to the eaſt of the iſland of Bad-Shelter, and 
that I had cleared all the ſtring of the Marian If: ands, 
The wind then veered to the third quarter, (between 
S8. and W.) and I flood to the N. E., always endes- 
youring to get a higher latitude, for the purpoſe of 
falling in with a freſh weſterly wind. Arrived at 40 
lat., I ſteered E. by N. E. as far as the winds woul: 
permit, but finding that I was in lat. 439, long. 170 
28” E. from Paris, the wind ſhifted to the ſecond 
quarter (between E. and 8.) and it became ſo violent 
as to oblige me to he by two days. 

The 5th Auguſt the wind blew from the N. w, 
I ſteered E. by S. E. till the 13th. In this intern 
the wind came from every point of the compaſs, fixing 
at laſt in the ſecond and firſt quarter. I availed m- 
ſelf to the utmoſt of theſe variations to proceed call- 
ward. 

On the 30th I was in N. lat. 370 5/, and I reckon: 
ed my longitude 1449 17” W. of Paris, and 20 
leagues from Cape Mendocino. The wind being 


then in the fourth quarter, I ſtood eaſtward until the 


30 


hours 
and 1 
Ing t! 
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za September, when we ſaw ſea- weed, and trunks of 


| fir-trees floating on the water, the firſt ſign of the 
he proximity of the northern coaſt of California. To get 
01 nearer it I bore up E. S. E. 
The ſea on the 4th changed colour, and the ſight 
le, of ſome ſmall birds was a confirmation of our not 
a. WF being far from a land which we ſhould not be long 
ven before we came in ſight of. | 
vith | On the 8th I was off Point Pedernales or Gun- 
W. | Flints, at the diſtance of five leagues. Theſe bearings 
tne Wi placed me in 1239 3 long. W. of Paris. By reckon- 
low ing I was in 130% 34, ſo that my calculation was 
5" WF 122 leagnes wrong, by which I made myſelf too 
ſup- | ! much to the weſt. . | 
Thi On getting ſight of this Point J made for Cape St. 
fel Lucas. In the way I paſſed to the eaſt of the Iſland 
e 5 Wi f Guadaloupe at the diftance of eight leagues. The 
N " weather was calm for ſome days, after which on the 
lands | 20th, I came in ſight of Morne St. Lazarus, and was 
wech on the 22d, near Cape St. Lucas. 
nder. | On the 25th after ſome calms, during which I was 
ofc 0 imoſt always within fight of the land of this Cape, 
at 2. a terrible hurricane aroſe, that in the ſpace of ſix 
won ours went round from the eaſt to the north, weſt 
. 1 jand ſouth, with ſuch violence, that notwithſtand- 
ſecond Wins the impetuoſity of the ſea, which was againſt 
violent jus, we ran ſeven miles and a half an hour under 
N. w Ithe fore-ſail only. Doubtleſs we ſhould have 
15 * th diſmaſted, had the tempeſt continued much 
1000" longer. 
5, fene The ſame day, when the hurricane had ſubſided, 
. I et every fail and ſtood for the Maria Iſlands, which 
25 


doubled to the north on the 26th and 27th at 
ght, and anchored in the roadſtead of St. Blas, in 


reckou Wt 210 30“ long. 1072 6“ W. of Paris. I was fo for- 


and mate as to bring home my crew ſafe and ſound, 
c | MW ithitanding the horrible havoc made by the 
unt! 0 Xroaches in our proviſions, and the miſery which 


13 Was 


| 
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was the reſult of it, with the loſs of only two men, 
one of whom died. in the Port of Sifiran before our 
departure, and the other was attacked by a phthiſi 
when he embarked “. 


F. A. MAURELLEF, 


St. Blas, 25th September, 1781, on board 
the La Princeſſa Frigate. 


Extra from the Narrative of a Voyage made in 1770, 
by Don Francis Anthony Maurelle, Enſeigne de Fre: 
gate, in the Service of the King of Spain, for the Dj: 
covery of the Weſt Coaſt of North America. 


THE Spaniards have within a few years under- 
taken three voyages for examining the weſt coal 
of North America. In the firſt, Don John Perc 
firſt pilot, got as high as 552 lat., and on his return 
twice reconnoitred the coaſt between this point 
and the port of Monterey. 

For the ſecond voyage, undertaken in 1775, a fl 


gate and ſchooner were fitted out. Ihe commandd 
the ſchooner was given to Don John Francis de | 


Bodega y Quadra, lieutenant de vaiſſeau. Don Mau 
relle, who accompanied Don de la Bodega, and wit 
then but a ſecond Pilot, had given a ſketch of thi 
expedition, a copy of which fell into the hands « 
the Engliſh. Sir Daines Barrington publiſhed 
Engliſh tranſlation of it in England, and Capta 
Cook mentions it in the account of his third voyage 
But Captain Dixon, in the narrative of his voyage! 


* J have not added any remark to the account of this voy 
which Maurelle has termed intereſting ; but as in hydrography, f 
leaſt exact journals may be ſerviceable in ſome degree, not"! 
ſtanding the ſomewhat ſevere judgment of La Perouſe upon it, 
the extract from his correſpondence in the ſecond volume, 
thought it might be of uſe to ſome navigators, or threw light" 
ſome geographical diſcuſſions.— French Editer. 
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theſe ſeas, accuſes Don Maurelle of manifeſt falſe- 


en, | 
Our hood; according to him it is an indiſputable fact, 
hills that this officer has never been in the ſeas where he 


boaſts of having made fruitleſs reſearches. The ac- 
cuſation is ſtrong, and if well founded, Don Mau- 
relle is entitled to no confidence whatever. We 
| © endeavoured,” ſays this navigator, * to find out the 
| © {iraits of Admiral Fuentes, though we had not hither- 
| © to diſcovered the archipelago of St. Lazarus through 
| © which we failed. Aſter all theſe unavailing re- 
| © ſearches, we can pronounce this ſtrait not to be in 
| © exiſtence,” There, ſays Captain Dixon, ſpeaking 
of Queen Charlotte's Iſlands: © the ſituation of theſe 
illands, viz. from 54% 20' to 519 56” N. lat., and 
| © from 1302 to 1339 307 W. long. evidently ſhews, 
* that they are the archipelago of St. Lazarus.” But 
is it fully proved, that what Captain Dixon calls 
een Charlotte's Ilands, is really a groupe of ſeveral 
[itlands ? é There is every reaſon to believe it, by con- 
[© lidering the number of ſmall ſtraits which have 
been ſeen in ranging along the coaſt.” But may 
not theſe ſmall ſtraits be nothing but creeks, none 
jo! them having yet been penetrated ? Captain Dixon 
ad other affairs to attend to; his object was not to 
make diſcoveries, but to purchaſe fine furs cheap, and 
ell them dear at China. Neither is he the author of 
the narrative. It is, he ſays in the introduction, by 
u perſon as little verſed in a literary career as accuf- 
lomed to a maritime life. But Captain Dixon tells 
I in the introduction, that he has carefully corrected 
mat relates to navigation. The whole is, undoubt- 
(ly, very well corrected ; but to ſupport the errone- 
dus opinion which people appear to be in as to the 
ality of Admiral Fuentes' diſcoverics, it were un- 
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ography-Meceſſäry to tax with impoſition a navigator whoſe 
ee, notuiele object was to make diſcoveries. | 
f\ = ; „ . "1 » 8 
2 Maurelle's diſcoveries, in this ſecond expedition, 
V | \ 


ended to the 58th degree of latitude. Don Mau- 
elle has particutarized them on a chart, which may 
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gate, as his ſecond captain. Their firſt place of ren- 
dezvous was agreed to be at the entrance of Buca: 


N., and long. 139® 15” W. of Paris. There does not 
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probably not have fallen into the hands of the Eng- 


liſh : the Spaniards will perhaps publiſh it, and the 
diſcoveries of Maurelle may then be combined with 
thoſe of Cook and Dixon. Don de la Bodega, and 
Don Maurelle, diſcovered, among other places, in 
559 187 lat., the entrance of an harbour, which the 
ſuppoſed to be a good one, and named it the Entrance 
of Bucarelli, in honuur of friar Don Anthony Maria 
Bucarelli y Urſua, Viceroy of Mexico, who ſpared 
nothing, as far as ee 7o upon him, to facilitate 
the ſucceſs of theſe expeditions. He diſcovered alſo 


two very good harbours ; that of Guadelupa in 575 


11”, and Los Remedios in 572 18”. Cook, in his third 
voyage, ſaw theſe harbours, but did not put in there, 
A third expedition was, in 1777, ordered by the 


King of Spain, whereby he intended to complete the 


exploration of the N. W. coaſt of America, from 


58 to 700. Don Bucarelli equipped two trigates; 


the la Princeſſa commanded by Don Ignace Arteaga, 
lieutenant de vaifſeau ; the Favourite, by Don de la 
Bodega, who took Maurelle, then enſeigne de fre- 


relli, where they were to take in wood, water, &c. 
On the 11th February, 1779, they left the har- 
boar of St. Blas, which they place in lat. 210 300 N, 
and long. 107 6“ W. of Paris. They arrived the 3d 
May at the entrance of Bucarelli, the geographical 
fituation of which is, by this account, in lat. 55% 18 


appear to be ground for calling in queſtion the accu- 
racy of the latitudes determined by Don Maurelle; the 
ſame cannot be ſaid of the longitudes, which were pro- 
bably only determined by account. According to an 
obſervation taken by Cook the preceding year, of the 
coaſts near the entrance of Bucarelli, that entrance 
muſt be very nearly 2279 E of Greenwich, or 1359 

W. of Paris. = IR 
The entrance of Bucarelli introduced the Spaniards 
ime 


; viſit 
part. 
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| into a vaſt gulph, where they anchored the 3d May 


e nin a port, as they ſay, inferior to none in Europe. 
th W They named it Port of the Croſs (La Cruz.) 

nd Don Maurclle was diſpatched on the 18th of May 
in W with the two long boats to ſurvey the gulph all round. 
xcy In this expedition, which laſted till the 12th of June, 
nee he took the bearings of all the capes, iſlands, and 


iria principal parts of the great gulph, and delineated all 
red the creeks, bays, and particular ports. All theſe bays 


tate and harbours are, ſays he, good and ſecure. He 
alſo named them all, and afterwards conſtructed a large 
570 and very exact plan of the whole of the great gulph. 
hird lt ismuch tobe withed that this plan were made public, 
jere, s well as the chart which he compoſed of the coaſts 
the and iſlands diſcoverd by the Spaniards in the courſe 
e the of their expedition. The chart would not, however, 
from be fo eſſential as the plan, the ſame coaſt having been 
ates; Wl viſited the year preceding bz Cook, though ſome 
eaga, Wl particulars might be found upon it which had ciraped 
de la the Engliſh argonaut. Don Maurelle met with but 
> fre- WW few habitations in his expedition, ſeeing only one vil- 
f ren- ge, ſituate at the top of a ſleep mountain, which 
Buca: could only be aſcended by a flight of ſteps, or rather 
7C, wooden ladder, whence if the toot ſlipped, one muſt 


> har- all down the precipice. 


30/ N, WW The Spaniards were not long in the port of the 
the 3d Cross (La Cruz) without being viſited by the Indians 
zphical in its vicinity. Traffic commenced, the Indians giv- 
359 18 Wig them furs, and various trifles, for glaſs beads, 


[pieces of old iron, &ce. From this barter, the Spa- 
mards were enabled to form a pretty good idea of 


e; the {Wiieir genius, offenſive and defenſive weapons, manu- 
ere pro- lactures, &C. Y | 
ag to an They are of a clear olive colour, many of them 
„of the Haring notwithſtanding a perfectly white ſkin. Their 
entrance FWountenance is well proportioned in all its parts. 


Ley are robuſt, courageous, arrogant, and warlike. 
bey cloath themſelves, apparenily with the fur of 
* ono 
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one or more undreſſed ſkins of otters, ſea wolves. 


the Engliſh boots, except that thoſe of the Indians 
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benades, (a ſpecies of deer) bears, or other animal; 
which they take in the chace. Thefe dreſſes cover 
them from the neck to the middle of the leg. Se- 
veral of them wear boots of ſmooth ſkin, not unlike 


open before, and are laced up with a ſtring. - Their 
hats are woven from fine bark of trecs, the form of 


1 
which is like a funnel or cone. At the wriſts they | 
have bracelets of copper, iron, or for want of thete WW + 
metals, fins of whale ; and round the neck, necklaces WF } 
of finall fragments of the bone of fiſh, or other ani- 1 
mals, or even copper necklaces as thick as two fin gers. 
Their car-rings are of mother of pearl, or plates of W | 
copper, on which is emboſſed a topaz-coloured rofin, I. 
accompanied with jet beads. Their hair is long and m 
thick. They uſe a comb very like ours to hold it ar 
together in a ſmall queue from the middle to its u ne 
tremity : ; a narrow ribbon of coarſe linen woven on WF 7! 
purpolſe, ſerves as a ligament. the 

They wear alſo as a covering a Lind of ſcart*, 0 
about a vare and a half long, and a vare wide, vo- 
ven like the peilions ꝙ of Peru, with a tringe half E vie 
quarter of a varc wide, the thread of which is regu- ſtay 
larly twiſted, me 

The dreſs of the women is a proof of the modeſy Wi war 
and decency of their manners. Their phy ſiognomy leur 
is agreeable, their colour freſh, their checks of a lu Dons 
ly red, and their hair long, which + they plait into our Wo 
treſs. They wear a long robe of ſinooth ſkin tied E bead 

the 

* In the Spaniſh it is algunas prefadas J 4 not know whether | 2 
preſada ſignihes any thing but a green colour. Preſadas is perha Wi 1 
written for fraſadas, a covering. P. for F, and ſ for 2, frequent * 
occur in the manuſcript. rom 

+ The Spaniſh vare is about three French feet in length. 94 

+ The Spaniſh peillon is a ſpecies of ancient robe, which 1s)“ . "Thy 
in als at Peru. I have not been able to find out of what textuit of 2 (fp; 


it was. 


abo 
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about the loins, ſomething ſimilar to that of a nun; 


it covers them from the neck to the feet: the ſleeves 
er reach down to the wriſts. On. this gown they put 
YC many ſkins of otters, or other animals, to defend 


them from the inclemency of the weather. Many of 
them, if better dreſſed, might diſpute the prize of 


Jeir beauty with the fineſt Spaniſh women ; but not con- 
1 of tent with the charms beſtowed upon them by nature, 
hey they have recourſe to art, not to embelliſh but dis 
heſe figure themſelves. All the married women have a 
aces large aperture in the lower lip, which is filled up by a 
am- piece of wood of an oval form, the ſmalleſt diameter 
gers. ot which is nearly an inch; the older a woman is 
es of 4 greater is the extent of this Baut el ornament. 
roſin, lt renders them frightful, particularly the old wo- 
> and nen, whole lip, depriv ed of its natural ſituation, and 
old it drawn down by the weight of this admirable jewel, 
is e WH neceffarily hangs in a very diſagreeable manner. 
en on [he girls only wear a copper needle, which crofles 
| the lip, where the ornament is intended alter wa ards 
car, WF to be placed. 
c, wo- Theſe Indians ufe, in war, ee and ſhoulder 
halt a os not unlike, in workmanfhip, the whulebone 
; regu- WF fiays of Europeans. Narrow boards form, in ſome 
meaſure, the woof of this texture, and threads are the 
nodeliy arp; by theſe means the whole is very flexible, and 
»0n0n) Wi deres the arm a free motion for wielding the wea- 
f a live- bons. They wear round the neck a large coarſe gor- 
into ou! Wi oct, which covers them up to the eyes, and their 
kin tied bead 18 protected by a helmet, ordinarily made of 


be head of ſome wild beaſt. F From the waiſt to the 

0 Nen, beet they have a kind of apron of the ſame tex- 
1 | be as their cuiraſs. Laſtly, a fine {kin* hangs 
rom the ſhoulder to the knee. With theſe arms 


: * 
gth B In the Spaniſh it 1s written erg, which I do not believe to be 
hich 15” MF paniſh word, I ſuppoſed that it mould be made CUT, THE naine 


hat textYl ef a ſpecies of ſkin garment, 


0 they 
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they are invulnerable to their enemies ; but they 
cannot move with equal agility as if they were leſs 


encumbered. Arrows are their offenſive weapons. 5 
Bows, the firings of which are woven, like the large f 
ſtring of our beſt muſical inſtruments; lances four ME f 
vares in length, headed with iron; knives of the ſame WM © 
metal, longer than European bayonets, a weapon Fo 
which, however, is not common among them; ſmall W : 
hatchets of filex, or green ſtone, ſo hard as to cleav« WF *< 
the cloſeſt wood, without turning jts edge. | 15 
The pronunciation of their language is extremely 0 
difficult, ſpeaking from the throat with a motion of WWF © 
the tongue againſt the palate. The little uſe the vo- Fi 
men can make of their lower lip is a great impedi- W ; 
ment to the plainneſs of the language. The Spa- 
niards could neither pronounce nor write the words T1. 
they heard. Hae 
Theſe Indians, from their vivacity and attention to WW = 
keep the market, eſtabliſhed at the port, well ſup- WW Fe | 
plied, it may be concluded, are tolerably laborious. Ho. 
They continuaily brought ſtuffs, well woven, and Wi 61 2 
ſhaded with different colours; ſkins of ſea and land 1; h 
wolves ; otters, bears, and other ſmaller animals. Ot WW 1 
theſe ſkins ſome were raw, others dreſſed. At this mar 10 5 
ket we alſo found coverlets * of common cloth, inter- f 90 
mixed with brown and black colours, very well woven, 10 5 
but in ſmall quantities. Large ribbons of the ſame, Wi =o 
which might be compared to that of the Spaniſh oth- 1 1 
cers' mattreſſes. Skeins of thread, of which this af 9 
cloth was made; wooden trenchers, prettily worked; | 
little boats, or canoes, painted of ſeveral cotouts at 
the figures of which repreſented heads with all their WW Th 
parts; perfect imitations, in wood, of frogs, which 50 D 
opened like ſnuff boxes, and ſerved for them to ket} "oy 
their trinkets in; boxes, made of ſmall planks, of Sr | 
mals 


* Treſagas again occurs here. I ſuppoſed ra ꝛadas, bed cot. 
lets, were meant. | . 
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cubical form, three quarters of a vare on each ſide, 


o7 with figures of different animals, well ſketched, on 
Els the outſide, the covers made like the etwees of 


| Flanders, having indented edges, ſo as to ſhut into 
= the body of the box; animals of wood, both terreſ- 


"WT trial and atrial ; figures of men, of the ſame mate- 
We WF rials, headed with helmets, to repreſent the heads of 
i | different beaſts ; ſnares and nets for fiſhing ; copper 
na 


necklaces and iron bracelets, which they would not 
part with, but at a very high price; and beaks, from 
© whence they drew a ſound like that of a German 


"-) WF flute. The principal officers picked out from this 
8 | merchandiſe what they liked beſt, leaving the reſt to 
eme diſpoſal of the ſhip's company. 
ec The Indians perceiving that the Spaniards were 
Spa- very dainty in fiſh, did not let them want for choice. 
0? WF Thoſe of which there was the greateſt abundance 
was falmon, and a kind of ſole or turbot, three vares 
on to and a quarter long, and proportionably broad and 
ſup⸗ thick; alſo cod, pilchard, and fiſh reſembling trout. 
— Hence it may be inferred, that this gulph muſt be well 
90" WY filed with fiſh. The banks likewiſe are lined with 


land 
8 
mar 
inter— 


| ſhells. The quantity of mother-of-pearl that theſe 
Indians cut up to make ear-rings with, awakened 
| the curioſity of the Spaniards, who endeavoured to 
| find out whether theſe people had not in their poſſeſ- 


over bon, or the country did not produce pearls or pre- 
go” | cious ſtones, Their reſearches were fruitleſs, find- 
ae ing only ſtones, which they judged to be of a me- 
e | tallie quality, and which they put on board the ſhip, 


not having the neceſſary means for extracting the 
metal they might contain. 

| The food of theſe Indians is freſh or dry fiſh, 
boiled or roaſted : herbs and roots, the produce of 
F their mountains, and that in particular called in 
Spain ſea-parſley ; and, laſtly, on the fleſh of ani- 
[mals which they take in the chace, which muſt un- 
doubtedly: 
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doubtedly be very plentiful, by the great number of 


dogs they breed up for that purpoſe. Kit 
Ihe Spaniards perceived no veſtige of worſhip WM '* 
among them, except their ſometimes bending to. Ml 
wards the ſun, but whether as an act of devotion, pu 
they could not aſcertain. Don Maurelle, in his ex- fir 
pedition round the gulph, found, in two iſland:, er 
three bodies laid in boxes, ſimilar to thoſe before de- Hof 
ſeribed, and decked in their furs. Theſe biers were the 


placed in a little hut, on a platform of the branches 0. 
of trees. | 01 

The country is very hilly, the mountains very Ml een 
high, their {lope extending, in almoſt every inflance, WE boa 


down to the ſea, The ſoil, limeſtone, is notwith- | Wi 
ſtanding covered with a very impenetrable foreſt i bou 
of loſty, thick, and ſtrat pine trees. As their the 

; ame 


roots cannot ſtrike deep into the ground, the vio- 


lence of the wind oſten tears them up. They rot, F 
and change into a light mould, in which grows a jou 
buſhy thicket, wherein are found nettles, camomile, he l 
wild celery, aniſe, a ſpecics of cabbage, celandine, [He | 
elder, wormwood, ſorrel, and, no doubt, along the un 
rivers, many other plants. what 
The Spaniards ſaw ducks, mews, divers, kites MM (hers. 
ravens, geeſe, cranes, goldfinches, and other Jittle Ws, 
birds, to them unknown. bem 
The traffic between the Spaniards and Indians was [uch 
perfectly undiſturbed ; the former always Keeping which 
upon their guard, ready to defend themſelves in cate ot a 
of attack, the others contenting themſelves with ral 
ſtealing to their utmoſt, ſecictly it not obſerved, 2 At t 
openly if they thought they were the ſtirongeſt. Ber larbou 
the better maintenance of peace, the Spaniards 1h ut wi 
Velye 


their eyes to petty thefts ; but if any were connmitted 


too much to their prejudice, they ſcized upon tene bree jy 


hn, : S 
canoe, or perſonage of diſtinction, which was va"; by 
releaſed till reſtitution was made; but this was d. 


tended with no bloodſhed. 


The. 
aps 


* 


fy 1 


11e 
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The deſire of procuring iron, cloth, and other 


of | muffs, was, with ſome Indians, prevalent over pater- 
. nal love, they ſelling their children for ſome vares of 
17 
5 ſtuffs, or broken pieces of iron hoops. The Spaniards 
n i purchaſed, in this manner, three young boys, one 
fre or fix, the other Gan, and the third nine or 
* 

teen years of age; not to make ſlaves, but Chriſtians 
de, | 
ge. of them; hoping, at the ſame time, to derive from 
WE: | them uſefal intormation as to the nature of the 


Ko country and its inhabitants. Theſe children were 
: | o rejoiced at being with the Spaniards, that they 
| concealed themſelves when their fathers came on 
board, for fear of being returned to their parents. 
With the ſame view two little girls had likewiſe been 
bought; one, very ugly, ſeven or eight years old, 
| the other younger and better made, but ſickly, and 
| almoſt at death's door. 


very 

nee, 
vith- 
Oreſt 
their 


110 | The oldeſt of the boys appeared to have a vivacity 
*-: of ſpirit and under ſtanding by no means common ; 
1 | he ſoon made himſelf beloved by the whole crew. 
ng He fignified, by very expreſſive figns, what his 
5 the countrymen meditated, what they ought to do, and 


E was the end they propoſed. He took the ſol- 
hacia tiers by the hand, conducted them to the deps of 
„ ite arms, put the mufkets in their hands, made ſigns for 
them to be charged, and give fire upon ſuch or 
a canoc, but to ſpare ſuch and ſuch another, 


aus was 
Which belonged to friends. The environs of this 


I ort are therefore inhabited by different tribes ini— 

es with mical to each other. 

ved, and At the new and full moon the ſea riſes in the 
of, Vo! larbour of La Cruz to ſeventeen feet three inches 

qs flat Lngliſh; the water is there high at a quarter paſt 
mittel welve at noon. The loweſt tides are fourteen feet 


on Ires inches; the night tides exceeded thoſe of the 


ay by one foot nine inches. 


Was 10 p 
7 The fouth, ſouth-eaſt, and ſouth-weſt EST being 
ways accompanied by fogs, and continu 1] rain, 
1 the 


tent of getting with greater eaſe out of the gulph, 


laid down in the charts. The Spaniards, being but 
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the Spaniards quitted La Cruz on the 15th of June, 
and gained the port of St. Anthony, with the in- 


with the firſt north-weſterly winds, which they could 
not do till the 1ſt of July. 

The 16th of July they diſcovered, half a league 
to leeward, a ſhoal, which they calculate to be in 
lat. 59* and long. * 1479 407. They at a great 
diſtance ſaw Mount St. Elias, whoſe ſummit they tay 
equals that of Oriſba in height. 

The 17th, at noon, Cape St. Elias bore W. 40* N. 
at three leagues diſtance. Its latitude they eſtimate 
at 59” 52, its longitude at 1499 207. The charts 
repreſent an iſland in the vicinity of this cape : the 
point of this ifland neareſt the cape bore N. 180 
W. five leagues off. The two points formed be- 
tween them a channel three leagues wide. From 
the cape the coaſt runs to the north, inclining a little 
towards the north-weſt. In this part they diſtin- with. 
guiſhed large bays, which they think muſt be well WF... 
theltered harbours. 3 

This iſland, ſays Don Maurelle, is larger than 1s rd 
half a league diſtant, diſcovered a ſhoal to the S. W. 80 

They got fight, on the 18th, of a vaſt gulph W. of phie! 
Cape St. Elias, ten leagues in depth. On the 20 Wn... 
two canoes of a ſingular conſtruction came along fide, Mie Fl | 
very thin boards or planks form the wood work, which Nererv. 
are attached to each other by indifferently ſtrong Hark, 
cords, leaving however ſpaces between them; ſo that N tiste 
without the ſkin, it would make a true ſkeleton of 4 WM, > 
boat. This ſkeleton is ſurrounded completely with Navin 
{kins of animals, leaving a round aperture only at top, hy, 
which ſerves as a girdle for him that manages the ca- WW 1 
noe, and to prevent the water from getting in at ths Ns an 


* All the latitudes are to the N. the longitudes to the W. 0 8 
Paris, We have already obſerved, that theſe longitudes cannot * lng, 
be depended upon. —.— : ape Hin 
orifice, Val. I 
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ie, Wl orifice, the conductor cloathes himſelf with a ſkin 
m. made of bladders, tied exactly to fit the edges for the 
ph, opening. Theſe canocs, it is conceived, muſt be very 


uid Wh light. Their form is exactly that of a harp, their 
prow having a ſimilar curve to that whereon the 


zue {rings of the harp are faſtened. | 
m; The Indians who manage theſe canoes were cloath- 
reat 


| ed with a ſkin jacket, which was a ſufficient protec- 


| the inhabitants of the port of Bucarelli, large glaſs 
| beads were the pendants they wore at their ears. 


nate WF Their fiſhing inſtruments are worked as if by a lathe 
arts with the greateſt nicety, a great rod, blown up blad- 
. der, harpoon, the point of which is bone, and a lon 
18 cord made with the entrails of animals properly twiſt- 
be. ed. They firike the otter or ſea wolf with the har- 
rom Wh poon, which thus ſtruck attempts to dive, but is pre- 
little rented by the bladder, and the Indian ſoon draws him 
iſtin⸗ within reach. The young Indians embarked at Bu- 
well WW c:relli were deſirous of communicatin g with theſe, but 
| they neither underſtood the other. IJheſe two canoes 
"an induced the Spaniards to put in at the neighbouring 
; but Wh coaſt, where they came to anchor the 20th of July at 
ö. bad midnight, but early they next day they gained a creek 
W. of which bore from them north, diſtant one league. 
20¹ Wi They were ſheltered from N. W. to the N. and 8; a lit- 
x ſide, le further in they would have been protected from 
which erery wind. This port, which they named St. James's 
ſtrong Harbour, lies in lat. 600 10” and long. 157 527, To 
ſo that latisfy themſelves whether they were near an iſland 
n of * Wor continent, they ſent off the long boat, which after 
with having ſailed fix or ſeven leagues to the N. N. W. re- 
at top, ported that the coaſt turned E. whence they con- 
the CC aded that the land near which we were at anchor 
at this as an island *. | | 
_ Six 
es cannot * Upon a thorough inveſtigation, T think that this port is near 


pe Hinchinbrooke. Cook took no obſervations about this Cape, 
Vol. I. m | neither 


tion againſt the cold. Their hats reſembled thoſe of 
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the European boats in conſtruction, paid a vifit to the 
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Six canoes of Indians about 26 cubits long and 4 
wide, lined with whitc ſkins, and by no means unlike 


Spaniards. Before approaching, they hoiſted three 
flags, the firſt of a carnatic colour, the ſecond white, 


IA 
and the third blue; but they ſtruck them before they Mobi 
came along ſide. Their wives accompanied them, WM ſce 
whoſe ſex is diſtinguiſhed by glaſs beads or other bau- WM feu. 
bles hanging from both fides of the mouth. They Te. 
are in other reſpects nearly the fame in dreſs as the WM to; 
women of Bucarelli. ( 

The commandant having been once a fiſhing in WM tir 
the long-boat, it was very ſoon filled with fiſh of an (tire! 
agrecable flavour, which they called pargo mulalo, but Nat u 
the fiſh of which there was the greateſt abundancein by t 


thoſe ſeas, is ſalmon, the pargo mulato being only no. 
plentiful in the little creeks which line the ſhore. Nas 

The Indians inhabiting this country are robuſt, WW moy 
tall, and large in proportion, induſtrious, and thieves. Want 
The points of copper with which all their arrows ar leaſt 


tipped, made the Spaniards believe that there art th 


mines of this metal in the country. ward 
The 28th July our navigators weighed anchor Hus 
double a point which they ſaw in the S. W. 50 S. alter 
11 leagues diſtance (probably the ſouthern point ones, 
Montagu Island). They wiſhed not to loſe fight 1 
land, but the rain and fogs would not always perm Or 


them. They lay from the 30th to the 31ſt, when 


they found themſelves in the vicinity of a group 0 
islands extending from S. S. W. to S. S. E. They 
came to anchor on the 1ſt of Auguſt to the S. of one 


* 0. 
of theſe islands, which they named Isle de Regla (Ru v. 5 
neither did Dixon. The long boat could have penetrated into til ns 
bay, which is called Roſe Bay upon Dixon's Chart; and ſeeing! * l 
entirely cloſed to the E. its courſe might have been continued t0 AY 4 
wards the co:ſt running to the N. N. W. As for the reſt, I think wh 
the tranſcriber may have written for longitude 157 min. 3 Sig 


deg.; long. 153 min. 52 deg.— The manuſcri ipt abounds will 


faults. 
Island) 
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ad 4 Hand). They place it in 155 52“ of longitude by ac- 
alike count, and 590 8” of latitude by obſervation *®. Don 


) the Maurelle is of opinion, that theſe islands form what 
three on Bellin's chart, engraved in 1766, is called Cape Sr. 
bite, N Ermogene ; the latitude is the ſame. The Ruſſians 
they WW obſerving this groupe at a diſtance, might not have 
hem, ſeen the intermediate channels which divide it into 
bau- ſeveral islands, and therefore taken it for a point of 
They WF Terra Firma. The island of Regla had many others 
is the WM towards the ſouth. 


On the 3d of Auguſt the ſky being clear, a moun- 


ng in i tain, certainly higher than the peak of Teneriff, en- 
of an Wl tircly covered with ſnow, was ſeen to the N. W. 70 N. 
{o, but Wt more than 20 leagues diſtance. In the evening 
ncc in bytwilight, it was obſerved to vomit torrents of thick 
y only WW inoke. The crater from whence theſe torrents iftied 
re. aas a little more eaſterly than the ſummit of the 
robuſt, mountain; it was thought to be a volcano. Near this 


hieves. another was obſerved, very high, whereon was not the 
ws arc WW leaſt appearance of ſnow ; it bore W. N. W. 80 W. 
ere ue the diſtance of 15 leagues. Two others were after- 

wards remarked, the bearing of the higheſt of which 
chor we W. S. W. 4 S. 13 leagues diſtant ; the two 
O? S. a liter, although high, were leſs ſo than the preceding 


point 0ones, and they were notwithſtanding entirely covered 


ſight o with ſnow. 
s perm On Regla Island were found ſome ſinall huts, ſea 
t, whenWvolves juſt ſkinned, and agreat number of birds beads, 
rroup Out not a ſingle inhabitant. After two or three days 
. The Way, a canoe appeared at one of the neighbouring 
5. of ww * On the chart of Prince William's Sound (Cook's third Voyage, 
gla (Ru ol. 111.) is a place that might be taken for the groupe of iſlands, of 
160 1 yhich the ifland of Regla makes a part; it is to the 8. W. of Mon- 
ed 0 me Illand, about lat. 59 min. 8 deg. long. 210 min. 30 deg. to 
nd yy b deg. E. of Greenwich (or 150 min. 40 deg. to 50 deg. W. of 
l ills), Cook paſſed about 15 leagues to the weſtward of theſe 
5 *. lands, Dixon as much to the eaſt. Theſe iflands may not be high 


nough to be ſeen at this diſtance ; they may alſo be more weſterly 


} ' 
2 WII. E X 
ounds an is imagined. 
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ints. The Indians uttered ſome words, but would 
not come to the frigates. The expedition of th, 
Spaniards terminated at this island, which they quit. 
ted the 7th of Auguſt, and anchored at St. Blas the 
27th of November. From Cape St. Elias to the 
Island of Regla they took bearings with the greateſt 
minuteneſs, of all the islands, capes, and bays which 
they recognized ; but the winds and currents, very 
frequent, and vilent. in theſe ſeas, drove them of 
the coaſt oftener than they would have wiſhed, and 
was prejudicial to the accuracy of their eſtimated 
route. If, however, they publiſh the chart which 
they have conſtructed according to their bearings, 
their obſervations, in conjunction with thoſe of Capt. 
Cook, La Perouſe, and Capt. Dixon, will contribute 
in a conſiderable degree to bring the geographyof that 
part of the coaſt of North America to perfection. 


VOYAGE 
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CHAP. I. 


oOBECT OF THE VOYAGE AND EQUIPMENT OF THE 
| TWO FRIGATES; STAY IN BREST ROAD—PASSAGE * 
TO MADEIRA AND TEN ERIF FER; STAY IN THOSE 1 0 
ISLANDS—EXCURSION TO THE PEAK—ARRIVED 1 
AT TRINIDAD—TOUCHED AT ST, CATHARINE S ON 14 8 
THE COAST OF BRASIL, 8 1 

| 


IME voyage of Ellis to Hudſon's Bay, in 1747, e 
j had by no means anſwered the expectation of N 
| thoſe who had advanced the fund for that enterprize. 
Captain Bouvet, on the firſt of January, 1739, who 

thought he had diſcovered land in 540 ſouth lati- 
tude, which it now appears probable was only a 
maſs of ice, had, by this miſtake, retarded the pro- 
| preſs of geography, and the ancient ſpirit of diſ- 
| Covery appeared almoſt extinguiſhed. The makers of | 40008 
| flems, who delineate continents and iſlands in the 1 . 
etirement of the cloſet, concluded that the pretended mp 
Tape Circumciſion was the northermoſt point of the 
| Juthern continent, the exiſtence of which appeared 
| 1 them neceſſary to the equilibrium of the globe x. 
= 1 TY The 
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„ Thoſe who maintain the exiſtence of a ſouthern continent, 
Ill deem the aſſertion of La Perouſe too bold. Vet, without pre- 
ding that Cape Circumciſion belongs to a field of ice rather 
Vor. . N 3 than 
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2 IA PEROUSE'S VOYAGE [ 178: 

The event of thoſe two voyages might not unre:.. 
ſonably diſcourage individuals, who, from a mere ſpirit 
of curioſity, were ſacrificing conſiderable ſums to an 
object which had long ceaſed to attract the attention 
of the various maritime powers of Europe. 

In 1704, England fitted out a new expedition, 
the command of which was entruſted to Commodore 
Byron. The accounts of that voyage, and thoſe of 
Wallis, Carteret, and Cook, are generally known. 

In the month of November, 1766, M. de Bou- 
gainville ſet ſail from Nantes, with the Boudeuſe 

trigate, and a pink called VEtoile. Steering nearly 


to than an iſland *; without reſolving the idle problem of a ſouthern 
continent, ſince it muſt be fituated in a latitude by which it will be 
for ever inſulated from the reſt of the globe, I fhall obſerve, that 


the firſt voyages of Cook round the ſouth pole have fully deter. 
mined the queſtion; and that the arguments of Le Monnier, 0 
prove that Cook did not ſeek Cape Circumciſion in its true long t 
tude, are not of the leaſt importance +. But while I am declaring 1 
muy opinion in favour of the exiſtence of a ſouthern continent, Id j; 
not believe that continent neceſſary to ſupport the equilibrium of the ſe 
globe. What, indeed, could be the effect of ſo ſmall a protuberance E 
on ſo enormous a maſs, when the leaſt variation in the ſpecific gr le 
vity of its internal component particles would be ſufficient to coun- be 
terbalance any inequality, however great, on its ſurface. ; a 
Though Captain Cook profeſſes a hope that no more will be ſii 
of a ſouthern continent, it will perhaps be of ſervice, ſome age Orc 
hence, to determine the progreſs which the ice may make toward he 
the equator ; and thus eftablifh a proof of the ingenious theory vo 
of Buffon, that the earth is gradually loſing its heat. But it wil 7 
require many centuries to eſtabliſh a probable ſyſtem ; for nar! t 
zators have met with ice in a higher or lower latitude, at the ſam ente 
periods of different years. Thoſe engaged in the whale fiſher and 
who go annually to Spitſbergen, have, it is ſaid, once penctra the 
within one degree of the pole ; and a paſſage to the north appei A e 
to have been navigated by Lorenzo Ferrer de Maldonado, d t le 
whom J ſhall elſewhere ſpeak ; but this has never ſince been as lit 


with by our mot intrepid navigators, who have been conſtantly! 
pulſed by the ice. Note of the French Editor. 


Captain Cook having paſſed conſiderably to the ſouthward of the land diſc 
yered by Bouvet, Cape Circumciſion cannot poſſibly belong to a ſouthern contin” 

+ See the Memoirs of the Academy of Sciences at Paris for the year 1766) 
665; the year 1779, p. 12; Cook's Second Voyage, vol. iv. p. 109, and follow 
ing pages; Cock's Third Voyage, vol. i. p. 425, and following pages. 

{| Cook's Third Voyage, vol, iv. p. 120, 05 
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the ſame courſe as the Engliſh navigators, he diſco- 
yered ſeveral iſlands; and the account of his voyage, 
written with animation, has not a little contributed 


which had juſt revived with ſo much energy in Eng- 
land. 

In 1771, M. de Kerguelen was ſent upon a voyage 
towards the ſouthern continent, the exiſtence . of 
which no geographer at that time had even ven- 
tured to diſpute. In December, of the ſame year, 
he deſcried an iſland: but the weather prevented 
bim from compleating his diſcovery. Full of the 
ideas which he entertained in common with-all men 
of learning in Europe, he did not doubt but he had 
diſcovered a cape of the ſouthern continent. His 
eagerneſs to announce this news, did not allow him 
tor an inſtant to delay his return: and he was received 
in France as a ſecond Columbus. A. ſhip of the 
line and a frigate were immediately equipped to pro- 
ſecute this important diſcovery. The choice of veſ- 
ſels ſo unuſual for ſuch an expedition, would alone 
be ſufficient to demonſtrate that enthuſiaſm had for 
a time baniſhed reflection. M. de Kerguelen had 
orders to lay down a chart of the ſuppoſed continent 
he had diſcovered. 'The ill ſucceſs -of this ſecond 
voyage 1s well known. Even Captain Cook, that firſt 
of nayigators, could not have ſucceeded in a ſimilar 
enterprize, with a ſhip of 64 guns, a frigate of 32, 
and 700 ſailors. He, perhaps, would have declined 


At length M. de Kerguelen returned to France with 
as little information as before, and diſcoveries were 


the laft expedition, and the war of 1778 directed 
| cvery attention to far different objects. It was not, 
however, forgotten that our enemies had the Diſ- 
| covery and Reſolution at ſea ; and that Captain Cook, 
; | B 2 labouring 


to inſpire the French with that taſte for diſcovery 


the command, or obtained a more ſuitable equipment. 


no longer purſued. The king died in the courſe of 
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labouring to enlarge the ſphere of our knowledge, 
deſerved to be conſidered as a friend by all the na- 
tions of Europe *. 2 

The principal object of the war of 1778 was to 
ſecure the tranquillity of the ſeas, and was accom- 
pliſned in 1783. The ſame ſpirit of juſtice which 
had recourſe to arms to procure for the flags of thoſe 
nations which were weakeſt by ſea an equal reſpect 
with thoſe of France and England, ſhould, during 
peace, be directed to whatever is moſt conducive to 
the felicity of mankind. The ſciences, by ſoftening | 
our manners, have contributed more perhaps than 
the laws themſelves to the welfare of ſociety. 

The voyages of the various Enghſh navigators, 
by which the ſphere of ſcience was enlarged, had 
merited the juſt admiration of the whole world. 
Europe had paid due veneration to the great talents 
and exalted character of Captain Cook : but, in a 
field ſo vaſt, ſucceeding ages will but furniſh new 
objects of ſcience to develope. Strange coaſts will 
long remain to be explored; plants and trees of new 
kinds ; birds and fiſh of unknown ſpecies are yet to 
be deſcribed; minerals to be analized ; volcanos to 
be inveſtigated, and nations to be ſtudied; on whom, 
perhaps, we may beſtow new means of happineſs, 
For, to the inhabitants of the South Sea, a new ſpe- 
cies of fruit, or a farinaceous plant, which we may 


* Every conſideration engages me here to recal to view a fact 
equally glorious to the French, and to him who became the object 
of their urbanity, amid the horrors which the policy of war ren. 
ders neceſſary. Fr | 
At the period of hoſtilities againſt England, in 1778, order: 
were ifſued to all ſhips of war that ſhould meet the Diſcovery and 
Reſolution, commanded by Captain Cook, to let them paſs without 
interruption ; and ſo far 7 treating them as enemies, to furnili 
them with every needful ſupply. | 

Thus it is that a great nation manifeſts a religious reſpect for 
uleful diſcoveries, and for the improvement of ſcience. - Frewt 
r & 
3 vs introduc? 
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introduce among them, are benefits of ineſtimable 
value *. | | 

. Theſe reflections ſuggeſted the project of a voy- 
age round the world ; and learned men of every de- 
ſcription were employed in the expedition. M. Da- 


* But-can the advantages to be derived from a new farinaceous 
plant, a new ſpecies of fruit, or even the introduction of domeſtic 
animals ſtand in compariſon with that maſs of evils which mult re- 
ſult to theſe people from the introduction of European cuſtoms 
and manners ? | 

Examining this problem in the different views of philoſophy, of 
policy, or even of religion, conſidering what they now enjoy; and 
well perſuaded that new deſires can only ſpring from a knowledge 
with which they are yet unacquainted ; we muit, I think, moſt ar- 
dently wiſh that they may long continue to enjoy that felicity, that 

_ unalterable tranquillity which can only be founded on the ſatisfac- 
tion of the heart, the tender pleaſures of ſentiment; the unreſtrained 
_ enjoyment of {ympathy, and an obedience to the laws of nature and 
WY; | 

The following paſſages, extracted from Cook's third voyage, 
come in ſupport of my opinion : | 

„When the Adventure arrived firſt at Queen Charlotte's Sound, 
in 1773, Mr. Bayly fixed upon this place for making his obſerva- 
tions; and he, and the people with him, planted ſeveral ſpots with 
Engliſh garden ſeeds. Not the leaſt veſtige of theſe now remained. 
—— Though the New Zealanders are fond of this root (the pota- 
toe), it was evident that they had not taken the trouble to plant a 
ſingle one (much leſs any of the other articles which we had intro- 
duced); and if it had not been for the difficulty of clearing ground 
where potatoes had been once planted, there would not have been 
any now remaining.” Vol. i. p. 125. 

„ Theſe two Chiefs became ſuitors to me for ſome goats and 
hogs. I gave to Matahonah two goats, a male, and female with 
kid; and to Tomatpngeauooranne two pigs, a boar and a ſow. 

They made me a promiſe not to kill them; though I muſt own TI 
pur no great faith in this. The animals which Captain Furneaux 
ſent on ſhore here, and which ſoon after fell into the hands of the 
natives, I was now told were all dead. Vol. i. p. 131. 

le ſaid (i. e. Taweiharooa) that the Captain of her, during 
his ſtay here, cohabited with a woman of the country; and that ſhe 
had a fon by him about the age of Kokoa ; who, though not born 
then, ſeemed to be equally well acquainted with the ſtory. We 
were alſo informed by Taweiharooa, that this ſhip firſt introduced 
the venereal diſeaſe among the New Zealanders. 1 wiſh that ſubſe- 
quent viſitors from Europe may not have their ſhare of guilt, in 


3 leaving ſo dreadful a remembrance of them amongſt this unhappy 
& ace,” Vol. i. p. 141. 
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gelet, of the Academy of Sciences, and M. Monge“, 
both Profeſſors of Mathematics in the Military School, 
were appointed aſtronomers; the former embarked 
on board the Bouſſole, and the latter in the Aſtro- 
labe. | 

To M. de Lamanon, of the Academy of Turin, and 
correſponding member of the Academy of Sciences, 
was allotted the department of Geology or natural 
hiſtory of the earth and atmoſphere ; the Abbe Mon- 
ges, Canon of St. Genevieve, Editor of the Journal de 
Phyſique, analizing and examining minerals, and ge- 
nerally to ſuperintend the different branches of na- 
tural philoſophy. M. de la Martiniere, Doctor of 
Phyſic, graduated at Montpelier, was appointed by 
M. de Juſſieu to the botanical department. He was 
affiſted by M. Collignon, one of the King's gardeners, 
who, on the recommendation of M. Thouin, was to 
_ cultivate and preſerve the plants and ſeeds we might 
be able to bring back with us to Europe. Melts, 
Prevoſt, uncle and nephew, were engaged to make 
drawings of the various objects of natural hiſtory. 
M. Dufreſne, a great naturaliſt, and very expert 
in clafling the different productions of the earth, 
was appointed for that purpoſe by the Controller 
General. And, laſtly, M. Duche de Vancy received 
orders to paint the dreſſes, landſcapes, and in gene- 
ral whatever cannot, as it often happens, be other- 
wiſe deſcribed. All the learned bodies of the king- 
dom were upon this occaſion earneſtly deſirous of 
teſtifying their zeal for the improvement of the arts 
and ſciences. * The College of Phyſicians and the 
Academy of Sciences each addreſſed a memorial to 


the Marſhal de Caſtries, on the moſt important ob- 


jets for our attention during the expedition. 


* The health of M. Monge became ſo bad from Breſt to Tenc- 
ciffe, that he was obliged to return to France. | 
Th 


> 


8 
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The Abbé Teſſier, of the Academy of Sciences, 
propoſed a method of preſerving freſh water from cor- 
ruption. M. du Fourni, Military Architect, furniſhed 
obſervations on trees, and the method of taking the 
level of the ſea. M. le Dru addreſſed to us a me- 
morial, directing our attention to the variations of 
the compaſs in different latitudes and longitudes; 
and preſented us with a dipping- needle conſtructed by 
himſelf, the indications of which he requeſted us to 


us by the Britiſh Board of Longitude. I ought alſo 
to expreſs my gratitude to Sir Joſeph Banks, who 
having been informed that M. Monneron could not 
procure a dipping-needle in London, was pleaſed to 
lend us thoſe which had been uſed by the celebrated 
Captain Cook, which I received not without a ſenti- 
ment of religious reſpect for that great man. 

M. Monneron, Captain in the corps of engineers, 
who had attended me in my expedition to Hudſon's 
| Bay, embarked as principal engineer. His friend- 
= ſhip for me, as well as his partiality for the ſea, 
induced him to ſolicit this appointment. He was 
engaged to lay down bearings and draw plans. M, 
Bernizet, geographical engineer, was his aſſiſtant in 
this department. | 

In fine, M. de Fleurieu, an old nayal Captain, ſu- 
perintendant of the ports and arſenals, himſelf drew 


- 

up the neceſſary charts for the voyage; in addition 
of to which he furniſhed us with a complete volume of 
its notes and diſquiſitions of great learning, upon the 
he different navigators from the time of Columbus to 
to the preſent day. This public teſtimony of gratitude 
ob- s due to him for the information he has communi- 


| given me ſuch repeated proofs *. 


The 


* The arts and ſciences will ſhare moſt deeply in the regret 


ene- 


1 Which all Europe muſt feel for the loſs of our navigators. 'The 
3 B 4 | immenſe 


compare with thoſe of the two dipping-needles, ſent 
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The Marſhal de Caftries, Miniſter of Marine, who 
had recommended me to the King for this com- 
mand, had given ſtrict orders at the different ports 
that we ſhould be ſupplied with every thing requi- 


ſite to enſure the ſucceſs of the voyage. Lieu- 
tenant General d' Hector, who commanded the t 
fleet at Breſt, entered into his views, and attended f 
to the particulars of my equipment with as much 


zeal as if he himſelf was to have conducted the ex- 
pedition. | N 5 
Being indulged with the choice of all the of- 
ficers, I appointed to the command of the Aſtro- 
labe, M. de Langle, a Captain in the navy, who had 
commanded the Aſtree in my expedition to Hudſon's 
Bay, and had given, on that occaſion, the ſtrongeſt 
proofs of talents and exalted character. A hundred 
officers propoſed themſelves to M. de Langle and 
myſelf for this expedition: and all whom we ſe— 
lected were diſtinguiſhed for their ſcientific accom- 
pliſhments, On the 20th of June my inſtructions 
were ſent me; and on the firſt of July 1 ſet off for 
Breſt, where I arrived on the 4th, and found the 
equipment of the two frigates in a very forward 
ſtate. The embarkation of different flores had been 
ſuſpended, becauſe it was neceſſary for me to chooſe 
between articles of exchange with the ſavages, and 
proviſions with which I would gladly have. ſtock- 
ed myſelf for ſeveral years. I gave the preference 
to articles for barter, thinking they might procure 
us freſh proviſions; when thoſe on board would 
be nearly ſpoiled by keeping. - We had alſo on 


immenſe collection made by their learned coadjutors, and a part! 
their notes have periſhed with them. This voyage, highly intereſt 
ing in its preſent ſtate, would have preſented a moſt valuable whole 
had it not been for this tragical event. If any hope be ſtill per: 
mitted, its rays are very feeble, and every day deſtroys the {mal Wi 
remains we are yet willing to cheriſh. 3 
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board the frame of a decked boat *, of about 20 tons 


burthen, two Biſcay ſhallops +, a ſpare main- maſt, 
a rudder check, and a capſtan. In ſhort, my ſhip 
contained an incredible quantity of ſtores. M. de 
Clonard, my firft Lieutenant, had ſtowed them with 
that zeal and intelligence of which he has afforded ſuch 
frequent proofs. The Aſtrolabe had taken on board 
exactly ſimilar articles. We were in the road on 


the 11th ; but our veſſels were ſo encumbered that 


it was impoſſible to heave at the capſtan. We took 
our departure, however, in a fine ſeaſon, and were in 
hopes of reaching Madeira without meeting with bad 
weather. M. d' Hector ordered us to take in har- 
bour moorings, that we might have nothing to do, 
but flip our cables when the wind ſhould permit 


us to ſail. 


On the 12th we were reviewed. The ſame day, 
the aſtronomical clocks by which when in harbour 
we were to verify the daily rate of the time-keepers, 
were put on board. Theſe had been accurately ob 
ſerved for a fortnight. Meſſrs. Dagelet, and Monge, 


with the other men of ſcience and the artiſts had 


reached Breſt before me; Meſſrs. de Langle and 
d Eſeures had obſerved the rate of the time-keepers 
before the arrival of the two aſtronomers ; but un- 
fortunately the aſtronomical clock by which they 
were regulated, was found ſo bad, that it was neceſ- 
ſary to begin the whole proceſs anew. | 

In the evening of the 13th, M. Dagelet ſent me 
the following note : 10 

* Upon our arrival at Breſt we found an aſtrono- 


mical ſtation eſtabliſhed in the garden belonging to 


the Commiſſioner's houſe, where Meſlrs. de Langle 


* A very ſtrong kind of flat-bottomed veſſel, uſed in Holland 
and Flanders, well calculated for inland navigation. French Editor. 


Barca longa, long boats, very narrow at the extremities, and fit 
for navigating a ſwelling fea, French Editor. 
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00 LA PEROUSE'S VOYAGE [1785, 
and d'Efcures were engaged in making obſervations, 
in order to aſcertain the rate of the time-keepers, 
But as the inſtruments of the Academy of Breſt, 
and particularly the aſtronomical clocks they had 
uſed, were in the very worſt ſtate, they found it ne- 
ceflary to refer every compariſon of the time-keep- 
ers to No. 25*, which was in the obſervatory. 
When our inſtruments were ſet up on ſhore, I de- 
termined the rate of my clock by the altitude of 
the ſun and ſtars; every day comparing the time- 
keepers, No. 18 and 19, by means of fignals from on 
beard, and of which I drew up the following table: 


No. 18. Hh No. 19. 
Loss OF TIME | LOSS OF TIME. 
according to mean | According to mean 
Pays of the Month. Time at Parts. ; Time at Paris. 
28th June 36“ 48” 8 | 277 511 0 
30 ib. 37 81 7 
Ift July ih d 65; 0 
2 6. rl 2 
3 ib. „ 9 75:4 027-055; 4 
4 ib. 0 
. 3 3 G 
6 ib. A D N 1 
7 ib. 136 36 7 | ditto 
8 ib. 1.38. 49-8 ditto 
9 ib. CC 
10 ib. 1.89 13 6 8 
11 ib. 0 ſtopped 
12 ib. 1 0 0 0 6 6 
13 ib. 0 0 1 0 386 (4 


The weſterly winds detained us in the road itil 


the firſt of Auguſt; during which time we had fogs 


All the time-pieces on board the two frigates were invented 
and conſtructed by Ferdinand Berthoud, who has diſtinguiſhed 


them by numbers.—French Editor, 


and 
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and rain, and though I was fearful leſt the health of 
the crews ſhould ſuffer from the humidity of the 
weather ; yet, in 19 days, we only put one man on 
ſhore, who was in a fever. 

I ſet fail from Breſt-road on the firſt of Auguſt. 
Nothing intereſting occurred on my paſſage to Ma- 
deira, where we anchored on the 13th. The wind 
had been conſtantly fair, a circumſtance exceed- 
ingly favourable to our veſſels, which, from having 
too much weight forwards, ſteered very badly. Dur- 
ing the fine nights of this paſſage, M. de Lamanon 
noticed thoſe luminous particles in the ſalt water, 
which proceed, in my opinion, from the decompoſition 
of marine ſubſtances. Were this light produced 
by inſects, as many natural philoſophers aſſure us, 
they would not be ſpread in ſuch profuſion from the 
pole to the equator, and would be moſt abundant in 

articular climates *. 

No ſooner had we caſt anchor at Madeira than Mr. 
Johnſton, an Engliſh merchant, ſent on board my ſhip 
a boat-load of fruit. Several letters of recommenda- 
tion from London had previouſly reached him, which 


* According to the reſult of the experiments preſented by Ri- 
gaud, in 1768, to the Academy of Sciences at Faris, we cannot 
doubt the exiſtence of polypi, or luminous animals in ſea-water. 


I ted by Godeheu, who obſerved near the Maldives and on the Mala- 
bar coaſt, places where the ſea is more luminous than in the parts 
of which our navigator ſpeaks, and that the water was covered 


"_y upon the ſurface and emitted a phoſphoric light when agi- 
tated, | 

[ therefore believe the exiſtence of theſe animalculz, ſupported 
by the obſervations of Nollet, Roy, Vianelli, Grifellini, &c. I 
am alſo of opinion, that the phoſphoric oil of certain fiſh arriving 
at the ſurface of the water, produces, in part, the luminous appear- 
ances obſerved throughout the ſurface of the ocean. | 


the bonita, which becomes luminous when agitated. I may alfo 
reter to the obſervations of. Forſter upon the phoſphoric light of 


lande, Journal des Savans 1777. French Editor. 


greatly 


I cannot diſcover on what La Perouſe can reſt an aſſertion combat- 


with ſmall luminous animals, diſcharging an 'oily liquor which 
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catly excited my aſtoniſhment, as I was entirely 
ignorant of the perſons by whom they were written, 
A kinder reception than Mr. Johnſton gave us, we 
could not expect from our own friends and relations, 
Having paid our viſit to the governor, we went to 
dine with this gentleman, and the next day break. 
faſted at the. delightful ſeat of Mr. Murray, the Eng- 
Tiſh Conſul, from whence we returned to the town, 
and dined with M. Moutero, who was Charge des 
Affaires of the French Conſul. During the whole 
of that day, we enjoyed every pleaſure the moſt 
ſelect company or the moſt marked diſpoſition 
to oblige, could afford, and were at the fame time 
filled with admiration by Mr. Murray's beautiful 
villa. From the proſpects preſented by this charm- 
ing ſituation, our attention could only have been di- 


verted by the conſul's handſome nieces, who ſoon con- 


vinced us no kind of beauty was wanting to this en- 
.chanting ſpot. Had not unavoidable circumſtances 
revented, it would have afforded us great pleaſure 
to have paſted ſome days at Madeira, where we had 
met with fo polite a reception. But the object of our 
going on ſhore could not then be accompliſhed. 
The Engliſh having raiſed the wine of this ifland to an 
exorbitant price, we could procure none for leſs than 
13 or 14 hundred livres per ton, though it was fold for 
fix hundred livres at Teneriffe. I therefore ordered 
every thing to be prepared for our departure next 
day, which was the 16th of Auguſt. The ſea-breez: 
did not ſubſide till fix in the evening, when we im. 
mediately got under ſail. I alſo received from Mr. 
Johnſton a great quantity of fruits of various kind, 
a hundred bottles of Malmſey, half a hogſhead of dr) 
wine, fome rum, and ſome preſerved lemons. The 
moſt flattering *civilities from this gentleman, diſtin- 
guiſhed every moment of my ſtay at Madeira. 
We reached Teneriffe after a paſſage of only thre! 


days, and anchored there on the 19th, at thre 
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ſelf in eſtabliſhing an obſervatory on ſhore. 
The b ſtruments were ſet up there the Lad of Auguſt, and 
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in the afternoon. On the 18th, in the morning, I 
made Salvage iſland, the eaſtern part of which I rang- 
ed at the diſtance of half a league. It is very healthy; 
and though I had no occaſion for ſounding, Iam per- 
ſuaded there are a hundred fathoms water within a 
cable's length of the ſhore. There is not a ſingle tree 
on this iſland which is not entirely parched up, and 

pears to be formed of ſtrata of lava, and other 
yolcanic matter. We took ſeveral bearings to de- 
termine its direction. 

The obſervations of Meflts Fleurieu, Verdun i 
Borda, leave nothing to be accompliſhed with regard 
to the iſlands of Madeira, Salvage and Teneriffe. 
The ſole object therefore of ours was to verify our 
inſtruments, and the rate of our time-keepers, which 
had been determined by M. Dagelet at Breſt, with ſo 
much accuracy, that we could rely upon them for 
the longitude during ſeveral days. Our landing at 
Madeira was very convenient for aſcertaining what 


degree of exactitude we might expect from them. 


The longitude we had obſerved in ſight of land, and 


referred to that of the town of Funchal, did not dif- 
fer more than three minutes of a degree from that 


determined by M. Borda. The ſhort ſtay we made 
6 ” ifland, did not allow us to erect an obſerva- 
Meſſfs Dagelet, d' Eſcures, and Boutin, only 


3 a {ome ſketches from the bearings taken when at 
anchor, which I have not laid down, as they may be 
found in many printed voyages. We were employed 
on the 18th of Auguſt in taking obſervations off Sal- 
1 vage ifland ; and I think its longitude may be fixed 
| in 18 13/ weſt, and its latitude | in 30? 8” 15” north. 


Upon my firſt arrival at Teneriffe, I employed my- 
Our in- 


| we aſcertained the rate of our aſtronomical clocks 
© by correſpondent altitudes of the ſun or ſtars, in or- 
er, as ſoon as Poſſible, to verify the motion of the 
time- 
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time-keepers belonging to the two frigates. The 
reſult of our obſervations, provided that the error of 
No. 19, had only been 18” too flow, ſince the 
13th of July, the laſt day of our obſervations at Breſt, 
that our watches, No. 19 and No. 25, had alſo been 
too ſlow; the former 170% 7, and the latter no more 
than 28”: thus in the ſpace of three and forty days, 
the greateſt error was but a quarter of a degree of 
longitude. After ſome days of uninterrupted obſer- 
vations and compariſons, we eſtabliſhed the daily 
motion of theſe clocks. M. Dagelet found that 
No. 19 gained about 2”, 55 in 24 hours; No. 29 
about 3” 6; and No. 25 about oO” 8. It is upon theſe 
principles this aſtronomer has drawn up the table of 
their apparent motions, paying due regard to the cor- 
rections required by the variations which different 
temperatures produce, according to the degrees of the 
thermometer and of the arches of the balance wheel, 
M. Dagelet had his doubts on the mode of conſtrud- 
ing the table of variation for No. 19, according to the 
few data furniſhed by the experiments made at Paris. 
He thought it would be very advantageous for thoſe 
who make uſe of time-keepers, that the number of 
experiments ſhould be augmented, and fewer terms 
left uncalculated, in the intermediate ſteps which he 
has been obliged to purſue, in order to obtain theſe 
data; eſpecially where the arches of the balance 
would enter into this ſpecies of correction, which 
renders a table by double entry neceſſary, and leaves 
a doubt reſpecting the manner in which the ordinates 
of the curve ſhould vary. He made experiments on 
the ſimple pendulum on the 27th, 28th, and 29th ot 
Auguſt, and obſerved the number of oſcillations in 
a given time, in order to determine the force with 
which bodies gravitate in different latitudes. Sevc- 
ral obſervations of latitude and longitude were made 
at Santa-Cruz, in Teneriffe, which, we think, may 
be fixed at 18 36' 30' weſt longitude, and 289 27 
AE 30 


EEE Se 
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30“ north latitude. At length we concluded our 
labours by experiments on the dipping- needle. But 
we found little agreement in the reſults, and onl 
mention them to prove how far this inſtrument ſtill 
remains from the degree of perfection neceflary to 
procure it the confidence of aſtronomers. We pre- 
ſume, however, that the quantity of iron with 
which the ſoil of Teneriffe is impregnated has great- 
ly contributed to the extraordinary variations we 
remarked. 2) | 

On the 30th of Auguſt I ſet fail with the wind 
blowing freſh from north-north-caſt, We had 


| taken on board each ſhip ſixty pipes of wine: and 


were obliged to unſtow half our hold, in order to get 
at the empty caſks deſtined to contain it. This took 


up ten days; a delay which was, in fact, occaſioned 


by the dilatory conduct of thoſe who ſupplied us with 


this wine from Orotaya,. a ſmall town on the other 
fide of the iſland. | 

I have already given an account of the manner in 
which the aſtronomers employed their time. Our na- 
turaliſts alſo withed to improve theirs while they re- 
mained in the road of Santa-Cruz ; and therefore 
ſet off for the Peak with ſeveral officers of both ſhips. 
M. de la Martiniere collected herbs in his way, and 
found many curious plants. M. de Lamanon meaſur- 
ed the height of the Peak with his barometer, which 


at the ſummit of the mountain fell to 18 inches, 4 


lines 3% : while by an obſervation made at Santa- 
Cruz, at the fame. moment it was at 28 inches 3 
lines. The thermometer which at Santa-Cruz indi- 


= cated 24 degrees and a half, was at the top of the 
Peak, ſtationary at 90. I leave every one at li- 
I berty to calculate the height; for this method is ſo 
& looſe, that I prefer giving the data without the re- 


& ſults, M. Monneron, Captain of the corps of 


Engineers, 


* Thoſe who would wiſh to make the calculations will find tlie 
| data 
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Engineers, alſo made an excurſion to the Peak, in 
order to take its level as far as the ſea, which was : 
the only mode of meaſuring this mountain that 
had not yet been attempted. Local difficulties to 
if not abſolutely inſurmountable, were unable to 


our 
ſtop him, as he was extremely converſant in theſe WWF 1 
purſuits. He found that the natural obſtacles were MW in t 
much leſs than his imagination had ſuggeſted. For, ſtill 
in one day he had completed every thing in which MW ture 
there was any difficulty. He had reached a kind of day, 
plain, very elevated, but eaſy of acceſs, and in proſ- cure 
pect beheld with the greateſt joy the termination of Sea. 
his labours, when he experienced, on the part of his WW myſc 
guides, difficulties which it was impoſſible to van- at th 


quiſh. Their mules had not drunk for three days; are 
and neither entreaties nor money could induce their was 0 


drivers to continue their ſtay. Thus when he con- order 
fidered his labour almoſt finithed, was M. Monneron mocs 
obliged to leave imperfect a work which had coſt in th. 
him incredible pains, and confiderable expence; might 
for be had been obliged to hire ſeven mules and divide 
eight men to carry his baggage, and aſſiſt him in ſuccee 

his operations. In order, however, not entirely to q 
loſe the fruit of his labour, he determined the prin- F c 
. . . as 
cipal points, and one day more would now be tut- Bade ug 
ficient to complete the level, and afford a conclution lis inftr 
more ſatisfactory than any hitherto produced by all i e 
| Urin 


the different travellers.“ 


beights. 

3 | | = Howey, 
data here omitted in every work of experimental philoſophy. But I Veaſurin 
if they wiſh to calculate with ſome degree of accuracy in this me- e much 
thod of meaſuring elevations, at beſt very liable to error, they ſnot re 
mould not omit ſuch corrections as relate to the temperature of the Pough a1; 
air. The difference of the logarithms of the heights of the baro n, thay | 
meter in lines gives the height in toiſes at 16 degrees and a quarter e ſhoul; 


of the mercurial thermometer, on which the point of boiling wi e; ther 
ter is 80 degrees. The two hundred and fifteenth part ſhould be or 20 
ſubſtracted for every degree of cold. See De Luc, Enquiries ou Bl 
the Modification of the Atmoſphere. French Editor. 


* The work of Monneron here announced has not e es 
N 4nds. 
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EF The Marquis Branciforte, Governor General of all 
E the Canary Iflands, and Field Marſhal, never ceaſed 
to ſhew us the greateſt marks of friendſhip during 
our ſtay. | MD 

We were unable to- depart before three o'clock 
in the afternoon of the 30th of Auguſt, and were 


ture from Breſt. But theſe were diminiſhing every 
day, and we had nothing but wood and water to pro- 


q Sea. With theſe two articles I intended to provide 
WW myſelf at Trinidad; for I determined not to touch 


at the Cape de Verd iſlands, which at this ſeaſon 


are very infalubrious, and the health of the crews 
r vas of the firſt importance. To preſerve this I gave 
orders to fumigate between-decks, and the ham- 
moes to be taken down every day from eight o'clock 
in the morning till ſun-ſet. But that every one 
might have ſufficient time for ſleep, the crew was 
divided into three watches, ſo that eight hours of reſt 
ſucceeded to four of labour. Having no more hands 


bands. There is reaſon to believe he had left his operations in ſuch 
a ſtate as to be profecuted by any other traveller. I imagine he 
made uſe of the water - level, notwithſtanding the inconvenience of 
this inſtrument on very ſteep declivities. If his operations had 
.j deen finiſhed, he would have decided the diſpute between thoſe who, 

Wiring the Peak each his own way, have aſſigned it very different 
deights. | 


But eaſuring heights may be, theſe inconveniences vaniſh before 


me. e much in the habit of ſuch employments. It is evident it 

ther not require more than a thouſand ſtations ; and ſuppoſing, 
of the ough almoſt impoſſible, an error of three lines in each ſta- 
baron, that theſe errors ſhould not be mutually corrected, and that 
Uartet 


Y ſhould be always plus, or always minus, a thing ſtill leſs poſ- 
Pe; there would at laſt be an error of only three thoubnd 
oer 20 feet 10 inches French. This difference, though barely 
ble, is nothing when compared with that of the various tra- 
er For Heberdeen aſeribes to the Peak a height of 2,409 
Wes or fathoms; Feuillee (Memoires of the Academy of Sciences 


9 Wa- 
| uld be 
1es Olf 


ed om le year 1746, p. 140) 2,213. Bouguer 2, 100, and Verdun, 
hand- * da, and Pingre, 1,904. French Editor. 
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4q {till more encumbered with ſtores than at our depar- 


cure 'till our arrival at the Iflands of the South 


However defective, however tedious and difficult this mode of 
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Nothing remarkable occurred during our paſſage as 


poſſible to have made Trinidad, the wind being S. E. 
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on board than were indiſpenſibly neceſſary, this ar- 
rangement could only take place in calm weather ; 
and I have been under the neceſſity of reverting to 
the ancient cuſtom when failing in ſtormy ſeas, 


far as the line. The trade-winds left us in 14 degrees 
N. lat. and blew conſtantly between W. and S. W. 
*till we reached the line, and obliged me to run 
down the coaſt of Africa, which I did at the diſtance 
c {7-4 | TT 
We crofled the line on the 29th of September, in 
18 of W. longitude. I could have wiſhed, as my 
inſtructions were, to have pafled it more to the weſt- 
ward; but fortunately the wind drove us always to 
the eaſtward, otherwiſe it would have been im- 


at the line, and continuing there 'till we reached 
20 25/ N. latitude : fo that I always kept cloſe to 
the wind, and was unable to get into the latitude of 
Trinidad nearer than about 25 leagues to the eaſt of 
that iſland. Had I made Pennedo de S. Pedro “, | 
ſhould have found great difficulty in doubling the 
eaſtern point of Brafil. I pafled, according to m 
reckoning, over the ſhoals, on which the ſhip Le 
Prince thought ſhe had touched in 1747. We hat 
no indication of land, except ſome birds called in- 
gates, which followed us in pretty large flights from 
the 8th degree of N. to the 3d degree of S. latitude. 
During all that time our ſhips were ſurrounded by 
tunnies, of which we took but few, they being 10 
large and heavy, that all our fiſhing lines broke with 
their weight: Each of thoſe we caught weighed i 
e oft rn 


> - ** _ — 


The dread which ſome navigators entertain of be 


ing, at this ſeaſon, becalmed under the Tine, is found. 

Io touch at this iſland was no part of my inſtructions, it be 

iog only ſuggeſted as advantageous, if it ſnould not- lie out of f 
( 


wer 
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ed in error. We were not à day without wind, and 
only once had rain; when, indeed, it was fo abun- 
dant as to fill 25 caſks. | 

The fear of being driven too much to the eaſtward 
into the bottom of the gult of Guinea is equally chi- 
merical. The S. E. wind is ſoon met with, and even 
drives ſhips too rapidly to the weſtward; ſo that had 
been better acquainted with this navigation, I ſhould | 
have ſteered away more large with the S. W. wind which 
conſtantly prevailed to the N. of the line, and I ſhould 
then have crofled it in the latitude of 10 degrees. 
This circumſtance would have permitted me to run, 
with a free wind, on the parallel of Trinidad. A 
few oy ts after our departure from Teneriffe, we left 
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thoſe ſerene ſkies only found in the temperate zones: 
inſtead of which, a dull whiteneſs, between fog and 
cloud, always prevailed. The horizon was contract- 
F ed within leſs than three leagues ; but after ſun. ſet 


the vapour was diſſipated, and the nights were con- 


f ſtantly fine. 
0 On the 11th of October we took many of 'ob- 
ab ſervations of diſtances between the ſun and moon, 


| in order to aſcertain the longitude, and prove the 


5 rate of our time-keepers. By the mean reſult of 
5 ten obſervations taken with quadrants and ſextants, 
ve found our longitude 25 157 W. That indi- 
Fo | cated by the time-keeper, No. 19, at three in the af- 
7 ternoon, was 2547“. We afterwards repeated the 
oy | lame ſort of obſervations. | 

Ss, On the 12th, about four o'clock in the after- 
be oon, the mean of our obſervations gave 26 21/, and 


at the ſame moment the time-keeper, No. 19, gave 
20 337 for the longitude of the ſhip. On compari- 
ſon, it appears that. the longitude indicated by the 
time-keeper, No. 19, is 12 minutes more to the 
W. than that obtained by obſervation. By theſe 
I ee we have fixed the longitude of the iſlands 
„ Martin-Vas and Trinidad. We have alſo afcer- 
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tained their latitudes with great exactneſs, not only 
by taking the ſun's meridian altitude with preciſion, 


but alſo a great number of altitudes near the meri. ] 
dian, and reducing them all to the true time from 3 
noon, inferred from correſponding altitudes. The y 
greateſt error ariſing from this method cannot ex- t] 
ceed 20 ſeconds. W 
On the 16th of October, at ten in the morning, I be 
we deſeried the iſlands of Martin-Vas five leagues WF uf 
to the N. W. They ought to have been ſeen in be 
the weſt, but the currents had driven us 13 miles WF an 
to the ſouthward in the night. The winds unfortu- nie 
nately having blown, till then, conſtantly from the WF int, 
S. E. obliged me to make ſeveral boards, in order to er 
near thoſe iſlands, which I paſſed at about the diſtance {WF of 
of a league and a half. Having accurately determined bene 
their ſituation, and taken ſeveral bearings to en- whit 
able me to delineate relative poſitions on the ſhou 
chart, I hauled cloſe to the wind, on the ſtarboard WF Port 
tack, ſteering for the iſland of Trinidad, diftant from W the / 
Martin-Vas about nine leagues W. by S. Theſe WF lent 
iſlands of Martin-Vas are, in fact, mere rocks; the Vauji 
largeſt of which may perhaps be a quarter of a league Marti 
in circumference : there are three little iſlands, ſepa- nature 
rated from each other by ſmall intervals, which, ſcen Wo rc 
from a diſtance, appear like five heads. and he 
At ſun- ſet I made the iſland of Trinidad, bearing the pr 
W. 80 N. The wind being conſtantly at N. N. V. the boy 
I paſſed the night in ſtanding off and on, Keeping of the 
to the E. S. E. of the ifland. When day appeared! anchor. 


continued on the land tack, hoping to find ſmoothe! 1 about t 
water, under ſhelter of the iſland. At ten in the 
morning I was but two leagues and a half tron 
the S. E. point, which bore N. N. W.; and I per 
ceived, at the extremity of the creck formed by thi 
point, a Portugueſe flag hoiſted in the middle ot 3 
ſmall fort, ſurrounded by five or ſix wooden houſes 
The fight of this flag excited my curioſity ; and Ide 


termine 


= _ 
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termined to ſend a boat on ſhoretoprocure intelligence 
concerning its ceſhon and evacuation by the Engliſh, 
For I already began to perceive, that at the ifland of 
Trinidad I could procure neither the wood nor water 
wanted. A few trees only could be perceived on 
the ſummit of the mountains. The ſea broke ever 

where ſo violently, that it could not be ſuppoſed a 
boat could eaſily land. I therefore reſolved to beat 


be at day-break ſufficiently to windward to gain the 
anchorage, or, at leaſt, to ſend my boat on ſhore. At 
night I hailed the Aſtrolabe to apprize her of my 


ſerve no order 1n tacking, as, at ſun-riſe, the creek 
of the Portugueſe eſtabliſhment was to be our 
rendezyous. I inſtructed M. de Langle, that 
whichever of our ſhips ſhould be neareſt the ſhore, 
ſhould ſend a boat to aſcertain the reſources this 
port might offer. The next morning, October 18th, 
the Aſtrolabe being but half a league from ſhore, 
E ſent off her long boat under the command of M. de 
© Vaujuas the lieutenant, accompanied by M. de la 
E Martiniere and Father Receveur, an indefatigable 
E naturaliſt. They went quite up the creek, between 
two rocks. But the ſurf was ſo great, that the boat 
and her crew would infallibly have been loſt, but for 
the prompt aſſiſtance of the Portugueſe, who hauled 
the boat upon the beach to ſhelter it from the fury 
of the ſea. Every thing was ſaved excepting a ſmall 


about two hundred men, of whom 15 only were in 
uniform, the reſt in their ſhirts. The governor of 
this eſtabliſhment, which being quite uncultivated, 
is not worthy the name of a. colony, told him the 
governor of Rio Janeiro had, about a year before, 
{cauſed poſleflien to be taken of the ifland of Trini- 
dad. He either did not or pretended not to know, 
chat it had been previouſly in poſſeſſion of the Eng- 

1 45 | Wat; 


up with the wind on the beam all day, in order to 


intended manceuvre ; and added, that we ſhould ob- 


anchor. At that ſtation M. de Vaujuas counted 
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liſh ; but we cannot depend much on any thing 
mentioned to M. de Vaujuas in this, converſation, 
The governor, who thought himſelf under the neceſ- 
ſity of diſguiſing the truth on every ſubject, pre- 
tended that his garriſon conſiſted of 400 men, and 


that his fort was defended by 20 pieces of cannon ; 


though we are certain there was not a. ſingle battery 
in the eſtabliſhment. "This officer ſo much dreaded 
our diſcovering the miſerable ſtate of his govern- 


ment, that he would never permit M. de la Marti- 


vieère and father Receveur to leave the beach in ſearch 
of plants. After having manifeſted to M. de Vaujuas 
every external mark of politeneſs and good- will, he 


reſſed him to return on board, aſſuring him the 
iſland produced nothing; that ſupplies of proviſions 


were ſent every ſix months from Rio-Janeiro; that 
he had ſcarcely a ſufficiency of wood and water for 
the garriſon: and even theſe he was obliged to pro- 
cure at a great diſtance on the mountains. His de- 
tachment, however, aſſiſted us in launching our long 
boat. IS ; 
At day-break I ſent a boat on ſhore under the 
command of lieutenant Boutin, accompanied by 
| Meſirs de Lamanon and Monneron ; but I forbad 
M. Boutin to land, if the Aftrolabe's boat had ar: 
rived before him : in which caſe he was to ſound the 
road, and make as accurate a ſurvey as poſſible in fo 
ſhort a time. Accordingly M. Boutin did not ap- 
proach within muſket-ſhot of the ſhore; and in all his 
ſoundings he met with a rocky bottom, mixed with 2 
ſmall portion of ſand. M. Monneron took a draw. 
ing of the fort with as much exactneſs as if he had 
been on the beach; and M. de Lamanon was near 
enough to perceive that the rocks were. nothing but 


baſaltes », or ſubſtances that had been in a ſtate of 


fuſion, the remains of ſome extinguiſhed yolcancs 


* A ſtone of a cloſe texture and brilliant fracture, ſtrikes fire 
with a flint, * may be uſed as a touch - ſtone. | Thi 
„ ay o l 18 


This 
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This opinion was confirmed by father Receveur, who 
brought on board a great number of ſtones, all vol- 
canic, as well as ſome of the ſand, which was only 
found mixed with fragments of ſhells arid coral. As, 
according to the report of M. Vaujuas, and M. Bou- 
tin, it was evident we could not, at the iſland of 
Trinidad, get either the wood or water we wanted, I 
determined immediately to ſteer for the iſland of St. 
Catharine on the coaſt of Braſil. This was the place 
where the French ſhips, bound for the South-ſea, 
uſed formerly to touch; and at which Frezier and 
admiral Anſon found an abundant ſupply for all their 
wants. In order not to loſe a ſingle day, I gave St. 

Catharine's the preference to Rio-Janeiro, where the 
neceflary formalities would have conſumed too much 
time. But, in ſhaping my courſe for St. Catharine's, 
[ wiſhed to be aſſured of the exiſtence of the iſland 
of Aſcenſion, which M. Dapres has placed 100 
leagues W. of Trinidad, and only 15 miles more 
to the ſouthward. According to the Journal of M. 
Poncel de la Haye, who commanded the Renommee, 
I was certain ſeveral navigators, and among others 
Frezier, a very well informed man, thought they had 
landed on Aſcenfion iſland, when, in reality, they had 
only been on that of Trinidad. Notwithſianding the 


; authority of M. Poncel de la Haye, I conceived this 
point of geography required freſh illuſtration. The 


two days we paſſed to the ſouthward of Trinidad, 
enabled us to take bearings from which M. Ber- 
nizet delineated the plan of the fouth-fide of the 


g iſland. It differs but little from that of Doctor 
Halley, which had been ſent me by M. Fleurieu. 


The view painted by M. Duché de Vancy is ſo 


| remarkably accurate, that it will alone prevent any 
| navigators that may land on the ſouth fide of Tri- 
| nidad from falling into an error That iſland 
| preſents to the eye nothing but a rock almoſt naked 
| and barren; where no verdure, no ſhrubs, are 
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ſeen but in the narrow defiles of the mountains. It 

is in one of theſe vallies to the S. E. of the ifland, le 
which is only about 300 toiſes broad, that the Por-. rc 


tugueſe have formed their eftabliſhment. 
Nature had never deſigned this rock to be inha- 


with ſubſiſtence. But the Portugueſe are fearful leſt 
ſome European nation may avail themſelves of its 
vicinity to eſtabliſh a ſmuggling trade with Brazil; 
and to this motive alone we muſt aſcribe the eager- 
neſs they have diſcovered to ſeize upon an iſland, 
which, in every other point of view, muſt be a mere 
burthen. - 
Latitude of the largeſt of the Martin- Vas iſles, 
209 30 35” ſouth. 
Longitude, by lunar obſervations 30 30” weſt, 
Latitude of the ſouth-eaſt point of the iſland of 
Trinidad, 20% 31” ſouth. . = 
* Longitude, by lunar obſervations, 30 57“ welt, 
On the 18thof October, at noon, I ſtood to the weſt- 
ward for the iſland of Aſcenſion till the night ofthe 24th, 
when 1 abandoned the ſearch. I had then run 115 
leagues weſt; and the weather was ſufficiently clear 
to ſee 10 leagues a-head. Thus, I may aver that 
having directed my ' courſe on the parallel 209 32 
with a view north and ſouth of, at leaſt, twenty 
and having laid-to every night, after the firſt 00 
leagues, when I had run the diſtance perceived at 
ſun-ſet—T ſay, I may aver that the ifland of Aſcenſion 
exiſts not from the meridian of Trinidad to about 
ſeven degrees weſt longitude, between the latitudes 
of 20” 10”, and 20% 50', my view having embraced 
the whole of that ſpace. * 485 7 


Lua Peérouſe may be right in advancing that navigators have ei- 
roneouſly imagined they landed on Aſcenſion Ifland, while, in 
fact, they touched at that of Trinidad. Not attending to tht 


reſemblance which runs through the former deſcriptions of . 
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On the 25th of October we experienced a moſt vio- 
lent ſtorm. At eight in the evening we were ſur- 
rounded by an horizon of fire ; while lightning burſt 


from every part of the heavens. A cone * of fire ap- 


peared on the point of the conductor : a phenomenon 
which was not confined to our ſhip : for the Aſtro- 
labe, not being furniſhed with a conductor, had alſo 

8 e the 


two iſlands, proves that they have committed this error. For, from 
theſe charts, they might indifferently ſuppoſe they were on the one 
or the other, their latitude being nearly the ſame, and their longi- 
tude very imperfectly aſcertained. But theſe proofs are not ſuth- 
cient for the enlightened geographer ; whereas the authentic teſti- 
mony of Dapres, in his Neptune Oriental, page 10, and the minute 


and very different plans which Dalrymple has given of theſe two 


iſlands and appearance, prove, beyond doybt, they are not the 
ſame. 

Had La Pérouſe felt greater confidence in the materials furniſhed 
him, he might on this ſubje& have made a very eaſy calculation.— 
The W. long. of the north coaſt of Trinidad, was there fixed at 32, 
15% and he himſelf found that of the S. E. point no more than 
30* 57's [5 | 

l to the meridian of Rio - Janeiro, which is fixed at 
48 ö the coaſt of America, under this parallel, may be calcu- 
lated at 430 30. Dapres fixes the longitude of Aſcenſion Iſland at 
386, becauſe he believes it to be 120 leagues from the coaſt. E 
have reaſon to think it is ſtill nearer. Hence, it is evident, La Pé- 


E rouſe has not puſhed his reſearches far enough, and that having 
© failed about ſeven degrees upon this parallel, after his departure 
from Trinidad, he abandoned his object at the very moment of its 


| attainment, | 


Y 


To the data of theſe two authors, ſo valuable on account of their 


I exaftneſs, whom I have juſt cited, I ſhall add, that ſince writin 
E this note I have accidentally met with a navigator (Lépine, a half- 
= pay Lientenant) who has touched at both theſe iſlands, and who, 
not being provided with inſtruments, to determine their longitude 
with preciſion, has only fixed their latitude, 


That of Trinidad e. 20% 32 
%% mi ˙ 20 30 


J He thinks the latter 120 leagues from the coaſt of Brazil. 


Il am not in the leaſt aſtoniſhed that a ball of fire ſhould alſo 
bave reſted on the maſt-head of the Aſtrolabe, knowing from the 
& accounts of La Perouſe, that this ſhip was never out of hail of 
dhe Bouſſole. Every one knows that when the electric fluid en- 
ters by a point, it appears as a ſpart, but in flying off from one 
1 | | | has 
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the ſame appearance on her maſt-head. From that 
day the weather was conſtantly foul till our arrival 
at St. Catharine's ; and we were enveloped in a 
fag thicker than thoſe on the coaſt of Brittany in 


has the appearance of a luminous cone. The earth is the grand 
reſervoir of eleAric matter, and water is its beſt conductor. It 
appears then that when a low cloud, negatively electrified, paſſes 
over a veſſel, the maſts and yards ſerve as conductors, and we ſee 
conic fire from all the extremities directed towards the cloud. 
It is evident that a veſſel furniſhed with a conductor, muſt have 
at its point a cone of a much more beautiful appearance, on ac- 
count of its chain, which has a direct communication with the ſea; 
while without that inſtrument it only communicates the fluid, by 
means of tarred wood, which is a very bad conductor. 
On the ſame principle we may ſometimes obſerve electric fire on 
the ſurface of the ſea, of which the following experiments are 2 
convincing proof, and may be depended on, as I have frequently 
performed them in my cloſet. | | 
Electrify a quantity of water in a vaſe of glaſs or metal; but, 
in the latter caſe, place it upon an inſulated ſtool. Then, in the 
dark, preſent your finger to the ſurface of the water, not cloſe 
enough to draw ſparks, but ſo as to make the water riſe, when a 
f luminous cone will ariſe in the direction of your finger. 
! In this experiment the finger produces the effect of a cloud. But 
| it will be ſaid, perhaps, that the ſea does not, like the baſon, con- 
tain a ſuperabundant quantity of electric matter. Should this 
argument leave any doubt, the following experiment may be 
made : 11 3 | 
Fake a metal baſon filled with water; let this baſon communi- 

cate with the earth, by means of a chain or any other conductor; 
electrify ſtrongly the outfide of the Leyden vial, by which the in- 
fide will be electrified negatively : place this vial upon an inſulated 
ſtool, that you may be able to take hold of it by the outſide with- 
aut diſcharging it. Then prefent the knob of the bottle at a 
certain diſtance from the ſurface of the water, as you did your 
finger in the former experiment, and yon will produce the ſame ef- 
„ | . 

If in the firſt experiment, inſtead of your [finger you make ule 

| of the knob of the vial electrified inne, you will produce 4 

| 


Ly 


= 


ſtronger effect, as the electric fluid will make a greater effort t0 

eſcape from the water when electrified plus into the vial, which | 

| electrified minus. | ; ; 

= .” This principle once laid down and demonſtrated, will dee. 

| lope the theory of electric vapours producing exploſion, which alt 
much more frequent than is generally imagined. But this digrel- 
ſion, which has no connection with the ſubject, would lead me t00 
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November, between the iſland of St. Catharine and 
"the continent, in ſeyen fathom water, with a bottom 
of oo ſand. The middle of the iſland of Alvaredo 
then bore north-eaſt, Fleming's Iſland ſouth by eaſt, 


and. the-iſland of Gal north. 


3 ; 

"> TION. 
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Though our voyage had now continued ninety:-ſix 
| days, we had not one man on board ſick. The change 
=— of climate, the rains and fogs, had produced no effect 
| on the health of the crews. But our proviſions were 
1 of excellent quality; for I had neglected no precau- 
| tion that experience or prudence could ſuggeſt. We 
da our utmoſt to keep up their chearfulneſs, and 
' encouraged them to dance every night from eight 
all ten, whenever the weather would permit. 

SN $ 5 CHAP. II. 

4 | DESCRIPTION OF ST. CATHARINE'S—OBSERVATIONS 
Leer EvENTs DURING OUR STAY—DEPARTURE 
f FROM ST. CATHARINE S—ARRIVAL AT LA CONCEP= 
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10 10% to 27 497 ſouth latitude; and its 
breadth from eaſt to weſt is not more than two 
Heagues in the narroweſt part. It is ſeparated from 
continent only by a channel of 200 toiſes in width. 
he point at the mouth of this ſtrait is built the 
of Noſſa Senhora del Deſterro, the capital of this 
wandery, where the governor refides, It con- 
at moſt, 3000 inhabitants, and about 400 
es; and wears a very agreeable appearance. Ac- 
Ming to Frezier's account, this iſland ſerved, in 
ear 1712, as an aſylum for a ſet of vagabonds, 
mo eſcaped thither from different parts of Brazil, 


and 


the midſt of winter. We caſt anchor on the 6th of i 


8 HE iſland of St. Catharine extends from 27 


— — 
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and were but nominally ſubject to Portugal, as they Liſp 
acknowledged no lawful authority. The country i; WE 
ſo fertile that they were able to ſubſiſt without any 


them. The veſlels which touched there gave them 


all forts of fruits, vegetables and grain. It is co- 


178: 


ſupplies from the neighbouring colonies; and as they 
were deſtitute of money, they could neither offer 
a temptation to the avarice of the governor genera] 
of Brazil, nor inſpire him with a hope of ſubduing 


nothing in exchange for proviſions but clothes and 
ſhirts, of which they were almoſt deſtitute. Not till 
towards the year 1740 did the Court of Liſbon eſta- 
bliſh a regular government in St. Catharine's, and 
the parts adjacent on the continent. This govern- 
ment extends from north to ſouth 60 leagues, from 


the river St. Franciſco to Rio-Grande. Its popula- N fathor 


tion amounts to 20,000 ; but I have ſeen fo great ſhoali 
a number of children in ſome families, that I think WF where 
it will ſoon be more conſiderable. The foil is . Th; 
tremely fertile, and produces, almoſt ſpontaneouſly, varede 
Vo there 

vered with trees that are always green; but ſo inter-. Alvare 
mixed with briars and thorns, that the foreſts are in. plored 
paſſable, without cutting a way with the hatchet; our f 


F. 


® 


beſides which they are infeſted with ſerpents whole WF The b 
bite is mortal. Their houſes both on the iſland and WF Iſland 
continent, are all on the edge of the ſea : and the Wi ing 8. 
woods, which ſurround them, yield a moſt delight- WF There 
ful fragrance, from the abundance of orange-trees, and th. 


3 
9 
A 
* 
bo 


and other aromatic plants and ſhrubs, with which here 


they abound. But, notwithſtanding theſe advantages, WE conſide 
the country is very poor, and abſolutely deſtitute d gation 
manufactures ; inſomuch, that the peaſants are almoſt I which 1 
naked, or covered with rags. Their foil, which the tow 
would be very ſuitable for the cultivation of fuga, I breakin 
cannot be employed for that purpoſe without ſlave, N gular: 
whom they are not rich enough to purchaſe. The channel 
whale-fiſhery is very productive, but the crown has Mit riſes k 
conſerred an excluſive right to it on a ns Fs ; It apf 
a a bon. g 
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Liſbon. This company has, upon the coaſt, three 
great eſtabliſhments, where they take about 400 
whales every year, the produce of which, both in 
oil and ſpermaceti, is ſent to Liftbon; by way of Rio- 
Janeiro. Of this fiſhery the inhabitants are merely 
ſpectators, for it yields them no profit; and if 
the government do not relieve them, and grant 
them immunities or other encouragements, one of 
the fineſt countries on the face of the globe will 
E languiſh for ever in the depreſſion of poverty, and 
become uſeleſs and burdenſome to the mother- 
country. 25 | 
I be approach of ſhips to St. Catharine's is very 
L eaſy, Eighteen leagues in the offing there are 66 
E fathoms water, over a bottom of foft mud, graduall 
E thoaling till within four cables length of the ſhore, 
E where there is ſtill four fathoms water. | 
Ihe ordinary channel is between the iſland of Al- 
E varedo and the north point of St. Catharine's : but 
E there is another between the iſlands of Gal and 
E Alvaredo, which however requires yet to be ex- 
E plored. Our boats were ſo much employed during 
our ſtay, that I could not take the ſoundings. 
The beſt anchorage is half a league from Fortreſs 
E Iſland, in ſix fathoms, o0zy bottom, the citadel bear- 
ing S. 39 W. the fort on the larger point S. 60 E. 
ITbere are ſeveral watering places both on the iſland 
and the continent; and that creek may be choſen 
where the wind renders the landing moſt eaſy. This 
g conſideration is of great importance; for the navi- 
sation of boats is very difficult in this harbour, 
vbich is two leagues wide as far as the bight where 
the town ſtands : and there is a violent ſurf always 
breaking on the lee-ſhore. The tides are very irre- 
Egular: and the flood comes in between the two 
channels lying north and ſouth. Up to this bight 
t riſes but three feet. 


lt appeared that our arrival had ſpread great terror 
. | | through 
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through the whole country. The different forts fired 4 in 


ſeveral alarm guns, which determined me to caſt an- Af 
chor early, and ſend my boat on ſhore with an officer, WF © 
to make known our pacific intentions, and our want M 


of water, wood, and refreſhments. M. de Pierre- 2 
vert, whom I employed on this occaſion, found 
the little garriſon of the citadel under arms, con- foy 
fiſting of 40 ſoldiers, commanded by a captain, who WM 


immediately diſpatched an expreſs to the city, to Go- IM ed! 
vernor Don Franciſco de Baros, Brigadier General of MF "4 
Infantry. He had been apprized of our expedition by WW and 
the Liſbon Gazette; and a bronze medallion that! WF 4 
ſent him left no doubt reſpecting our object in touch- (MF iſt 
ing there. The moſt preciſe and ſpeedy orders were ſane 
iſſued, that every thing neceſſary ſhould be furniſhed WF that 
us at a fair price: and an officer appointed to each 4 
frigate, who was entirely at our command. We ſent WF Aft 
him with the clerks of the commiſlary of ſtores to pu- ©? © 
chaſe proviſions of the inhabitants. On the gth of No- lony 
vember I removed nearer the fortreſs, from which! © 
had hitherto been at ſome diſtance. I went, the ſame WF oblig 
day, with M. de Langle and ſeveral officers, to paya WW lo fe 
viſit to thecommander of this poſt, who ſaluted mewith | Our 
11 diſcharges of cannon, which were returned by my WW Ins 
thip. Next day I ſent my boat, under the command Fu Q 
of Lieutenant Boutin, to the city of Nofſa-Senhora A. 
del Deſterro, to make my acknowledgements to the 10. N06 
Governor for the great abundance his attentions 
procured us. Meſſrs. de Monneron, de Lamanon, oF 
and the Abbe Monges, accompanied this officer, to- ay 
gether with M. de la Borde Marchainville, and Fe- or tub 
ther Receveur, who had been diſpatched by M. de theni d 
Langle for the ſame purpoſe ; they were all received Ion 
a ; a. "IP proved 
with the utmoſt politeneſs and cordiality. from cf 
Don Franciſco de Baros, governor of this com- dangers 
mandery, ſpoke French with perfect eaſe, and bt ep i 
comprehenſive knowledge inſpired us with the fulleſt Wye 


confidence, Our friends dined with him, and wer 
190 informed 
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informed at dinner, that the ſuppoſed iſland of 
Aſcenſion had no real exiſtence, although the Go- 
vernor-General f Brafil had, upon the teſtimony of 


* 


M. Durs: diſpatched a dete the preceding ear 
to ſurvey all the points formerly laid down as parts of 
that iſland ; and the captain of the veſſel having 
found none of them, it had been expunged from the 
charts, that an ancient error might not be perpetuat- 
ed &. He added, that the iſland of Trinidad had al- 
ways formed a part of the Portugueſe poſſeſſions, 
and that the Engliſh had evacuated it on the firſt re- 
quiſition of the Queen of Portugal; the Engliſh mi- 
niſter adding that the nation had never given its 
ſanction to this eſtabliſnment, which was no more 
Lenne, i. 

At eleven o'clock the next day, the boats of the 
Aſtrolabe and Bouſſole returned, and announced 
an early viſit from the Major-General of the co- 
lony, Don Antonio de Gama, who did not how- 
ever arrive till the 13th, when he brought me a moſt 
obliging letter from the Governor. The ſeaſon was 
ſo. far advanced that I had not a moment to loſe. 
Our erews enjoyed the fineſt health, and J had flat- 
tered myſelf on my arrival that I ſhould proyide for 
all our wants, and be ready to ſet fail in five or fix 
days. But the ſoutherly winds and the currents were 
D piolent, that all communication with the land was 
++ Tt would be injurious. to the improvement of navigation, and 
fatal to navigators, to adopt this method of effacing from our charts, 
iſlands formerly diſcovered, becauſe they have been ſought'in vain, 
= Or their poſition Uncertain, through puucity of the means of laying 
them down accurately at the period of their diſcovery. - | - yy 
| | ought to oppoſe this method the more earneſtly as I Bae 
| proved the exiſtence of Aſcenſion iſland. In thus effacing iſlands 
from the globe, we become, in ſome meaſure, reſponſible for the 
dangers incurred by navigators when they fall in with them, 
| lulled into ſecurity by their charts; whereas, if laid down, though 
| Uncertain, yet by rouſing the attention of the navigator, they may 
* © him more eaſily to nad them.—F rench Editor. . ee 
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frequently interrupted ; a circumſtance which re. 
tarded my departure. | 

I had choſen St. Catherine's in preference to Rio- 
Janiero, merely to avoid the ceremonious formalities 
of great cities, which always occaſion a loſs of time. 
But experience taught me that this harbour united 
ſeveral advantages. Proviſions of every kind were 
extremely plentiful; a large ox coſt eight piaſtres, 
a hog of 150 lb. weight coſt four, and turkeys 
were ſold for a piaſtre the pair. We had only to 
throw the net in order to draw it up full of fiſh. 
Oranges were brought on board and fold to us at the 
rate of 500 for leſs than half a piaſtre, and vegetables 
were alſo very reaſonable. The following fact will 
give ſome idea of the hoſpitality of this good people. 
My boat having been overſet by the ſurf, in a creek 

where the crew were cutting wood, the inhabitants 
who affiſted in ſaving it, obliged our ſailors who had 
been caſt away, to go into their beds; ſleeping them- 
felves on matts in the middle of the rooni which was 
the ſcene of this affecting hoſpitality. A few days 
after, they brought on board the ſails and maſts of 
the boat with its grapnel and flag, objects of great va- 
lue in their eſtimation, and which would have proved 
of the utmoſt utility in their canoes. This people 
are good, obliging, and of gentle manners; but 
they are very ſuperſtitious, and jealous of their 
wives, who never appear in public. 
Our officers ſhot many birds of moſt brilliant 

lumage, among others a Rollier, a bird of a re- 
markably fine blue ; which, though not deſcribed by. 
Buffon, is very common in this country. 

Not having forſeen the obſtacles which detained 
us twelve days in the road, we did not Jand our 
aſtronomical clocks, ſuppoſing we ſhould not lie at 
anchor more than five or fix days; a circumſtance 
which, however, cauſed but little regret, as the ky 
was conſtantly cloudy. We therefore determine 
3 the 
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the longitude of this iſland by the moon's diſtance 
from the ſun, and according to our obſervations, the 
moſt north-eaſterly point in St. Catherine's; may be 
fixed in 49? 497 W. longitude, and 272 19 S. lati- 
tude. „ 

On the evening of the 16th, every thing being on 
board, I ſent my packets to the Governor, who had 
undertaken to ſend them to Liſbon, where I ad- 
drefled them to M. de Saint-Marc, our Conſul-ge- 
neral ; every one being permitted to write to his fa- 
mily and friends. We tlattered ourſelves with ſet- 
ting ſail the next day, but the north wind which 
WW would have been fo favourable to us had we been 
| WW out at ſea, detained us in the bottom of the bay till 

| the 19th of November. I then weighed at break 
of day, but the calm obliging- me to caſt anchor 
again for ſome hours, I did not clear all the iflands 

till night. es 

We had purchaſed at St. Catherine's oxen, hogs, 
and poultry ſufficient for the ſhip's crew for more 
than a month, and had added ſome orange and le- 
mon trees to our collection, which ever fince our de- 
parture from Breſt, had been well preſerved in caſes 
made at Paris under the eye and direction of M. 
© Thouin. Our gardener was alſo furniſhed with the 
| ſeeds of oranges and lemons, grains of rice, maize and 
cotton, and in general every ſpecies of eſculent plant, 
of which navigators have deſcribed the inhabitants of 
the South Sea to be deſtitute, and which are more 
| analogous to their climate and mode of living than 
the pot-herbs of France, of which we alſo carried an 
g immenſe quantity of ſeeds. — 
= The day of my departure I ſent to the Aſtrolabe 
ney ſignals of much greater extent than thoſe we 
bad hitherto uſed. We were going to navigate in 
the midſt of fogs, and in the moſt ſtormy ſeas; cir- 
eumſtances which required additional precautions. 
lt was alfo agreed with M. de Langle, that in caſe 
Vor. I. D of 
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of ſeparation our firſt rendezyous ſhould be Port Suc- 
ceſs, in the Straits of Le Maire, ſuppoſing us not to 
have already paſſed beyond its latitude by the Iſt of 
January, and the ſecond, Venus Point, in the Iſland 
of Otaheite. I further informed him, that I ſhould 
limit my reſearches in the Atlantic Ocean to 
FIfle Grande de la Roche, having no longer time 
| to ſeek a paſſage to the ſouthward of the Sand- 
wich iſlands. I then regretted extremely that I could 
not begin my reſearches to the eaſtward ; but I did 
not dare to purſue a meaſure fo contrary to the plan 
adopted in France, becauſe in that caſe I could no 
where have received the Miniſter's letters which had 
been announced to me, and which might contain 
the moſt important inſtructions. 1 
The weather was very fine till the 28th, when it 
blew a very heavy gale from the eaſt, for the firſt 
time ſince our departure from France; and I fuy 
with infinite pleaſure that 1f our ſhips ſailed very 
badly, they behaved very well in foul weather, and 
would be able to withſtand the rough ſeas we had to 
encounter. We were then in 350 24” ſouth lati- 
tude, and 432 4Qv weſt longitude : I ſteered E. S. E. 
becauſe I propoſed in my ſearch after l'Iſle Grande 
to get into its latitude ten degrees to the eaſtward of 
the place afligned it in the different charts. I did 
not ſhut my eyes to the extreme difficultics I ſhould 
have to ſtruggle with ; but, in all events, I was under 
the neceſſity of running very far to the weſtward in 
order to reach the Straits of Le Maire; and all the 
way I ſhould make on that point of the compats, 
purſuing the parallel of Viſte Grande, brought me 
nearer the coaſt of Patagonia, the ſoundings of which 
I was obliged to take before I doubled Cape Horn. 
The latitude of I'Ifle Grande not being perfectly de- 

| termined, it was more probable I ſhould meet with 
it in plying between 44 and 45 of latitude than 
if I ſteered a direct courſe in 449 30, as I might 0 
| 11 
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in ſailing from weſt to eaſt, the wind blowing as 


conſtantly from the weſt in theſe latitudes as from 
the eaſt between the tropics. 


It will preſently be perceived that I derived no 


advantages from theſe conſiderations, and that after 
40 days fruitleſs reſearch, during which I met with 
five heavy gales of wind, I was obliged to direct my 
courſe for my ulterior deſtination. 

On the 7th of December I was on the pretended 
parallel of I'1fle Grande in 44 38” S. latitude, and 349 
W. longitude, according to a lunar obſervation taken 
the preceding day, when we ſaw a ſpecies of the ſea- 


weed called gocmon paſs us, and were for many days 


ſurrounded with birds of the albatroſs and petrel kind, 
which never approach the land but in the ſeaſon for 
laying. | 

Theſe feeble indicia of land, however, kept our 
hopes alive, and reconciled us to the dreadful ſeas we 


were navigating. But I was not without diſquietude 
when I conſidered that I had 350 to run back to the 


weſtward, as far as the Straits of Le Maire, which it 
was of great importance to reach before the end of 
January. | 

J kept plying between 44 and 45 S. latitude, 
till the 24th of December, and ran down 150 of 
longitude on this parallel, and in the 27th of De- 


cember abandoned my attempt, being convinced the 


Iſland of La Roche, had no exiſtence*, and that the 
goemon and petrels by no means prove the vicinity 
of land, fince I met with ſea-weeds and birds till I 
made the coaſt of Patagonia. The chart on which 
our daily run is traced will-exhibit the track I followed 


If Viſle Grande de la Roche could have been placed in the 
maps with more certainty, la Perouſe in traverſing the parallel aſ- 


E ligned him, might have been aſſured that it did not exiſt. But as 
in polition has never been exactly determined, on account of the 


| 4fedive journals of Anthony de la Roche, and Veſpucius Ameri- 
anus, the reſearches of La Perouſe only prove that it does not exiſt 
in the poſition indicated. —french Editor. 


D2 much | 


vinced that navigators who may ſueceed me in this 


it is not more difficult or more tedious to run 300 on 


that the report of La Roche, who pretended to have 
ſeen great trees there, is void of all probability. It 
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much more clearly than theſe details, and I am con- 


reſearch will not be more fortunate than myſelf; 
but they ought not to purſue this courſe except when 
they are ſteering E. towards the Indian Ocean, where 


this parallel than on any other; and if they find no 
land they will at leaſt have purſued a courſe approach- 
ing the object. I am perſuaded FIfle Grande, like that 
of Pepis, has merely a chimerical exiſtence“, and 


is very certain that in 452 nothing but ſhrubs can 
be found upon an iftand placed in the midſt of the 
ſouthern ocean, ſince not a ſingle large tree is to 
be found on the iſlands of [Triſtan d'Acunha, a lati- 
tude infinitely more favourable to vegetation. 
On the 25th of December, the wind ſettled in the 

S. W. quarter, and continued there feveral days, 
which obliged me to ſteer W. N. W. and quit the 
parallel I had conſtantly followed during 20 days. 
As I had then paſſed the point affigned in all the 
maps to I'Ifle Grande de la Roche, and the ſcaſon 
was far advanced, I determined to fteer that courſe 
which would moſt accelerate my progreſs to the welt- 
ward, much fearing left I ſhould be expoſed to dou- 
ble Cape Horn in the ſtormy ſeaſon. But the wea- 
ther was more favourable than I hoped. The heavy 
gales ceaſed with the month of December, and the 
month of January was ncarly as pleaſant as that of 
* I know that New Georgia, as mentioned in the Journal of La 
Roche, has again been found, but I am much in doubt whether 
we. ought to aſcribe to him the honour of this diſcovery. Ac- 
cording ta. his Journal there is a ſtrait of ten leagues between the 
Iſle of Birds and Georgia, while in reality this ſtrait is not more 
than one league; a miſtake too great for the moſt inexperienced 
mariner to make, had he been ſpeaking of the ſame place. It 
however from the former place the departure ſhould be taken, il 
order to place Fife Grande between 4.3" and 44* of longitude, for 
I have croſſed every meridian from 35 to 50* without — it, 
. my! 
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July on the coaſts of Europe. The wind only blew 


from the N. W. and S. W. But we were able to 


carry all our fails; and theſe changes of the wind 
were always ſo diſtinctly announced by the appear- 


ance of the ſky, that we were certain of the moment 


when the wind was going to ſhift, and were there- 
by enabled to run on the moſt advantageous tack. 
The moment the horizon became hazy, and the ſky 
cloudy, the 8. W. wind ſhifted to the weſt, and two 
hours afterwards it came round to the N. W.: on the 
contrary when the hazineſs diſappeared we were ſure 
the wind would not be long before it came round by 
the W. to the S8. W. I do not believe that during 
66 days ſailing the wind veered from N. to S. by the 
E. more than 18 hours. 

We had ſome days of calm weather, with a 
ſmooth ſea, during which the officers of both fri- 
gates formed ſhooting parties in the boat, and killed 
a conſiderable quantity of fowls with which we were 
almoſt always ſurrounded. This ſport, which was ge- 
nerally productive, procured freſh proviſions for the 
crew, and it often happened that we killed a ſufficient 
quantity to make a general diſtribution. The ſailors 


they contributed infinitely more to keep them in 
good health. 

In our different excurſions we killed nothing but 
| albatrofles of the large and ſinall kind, with four va- 
| neties of petrels. Theſe birds when ſkinned and 
highly ſeaſoned were nearly as good as the wild 
| ducks eaten in Europe. They have been well de- 
| {cribed by the naturaliſts who accompanied Captain 
Cook, and are the ſame as thoſe of which Meflts. 
Banks, Solander, and Forſter have given the moſt 
ſatisſactory deſcriptions. 

At length on the 14th of January we came into 
| the ſoundings of Patagonia, in 479 50 S. latitude, and 
% 37 W. longitude, according to our laſt lunar ob- 
4 3. 5 ſervations, 


not only preferred them to ſalt meat, but I believe 
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ſervations, for which we never ſuffered any oppor. 


tunity to eſcape, when the weather was favourable. f 
The officers of the ſhip were fo accuſtomed to it, ” 


and ſeconded M. Dagelet fo aſſiduouſly, that I do WF 4 
not believe our greateſt error in longitude could e- 
ceed half a degree. De 

On the 21ſt we made Cape Fair-Weather, on the 
north point of the river Gallegos, on the coaſt of 
Patagonia, being three leagues from the land in 41 fa- 
thoms water, over a bottom of ſmall clayey ſtones 
about the fize of peas. Our longitude determined 
at noon, differed from the chart in Cook's ſecond 
voyage only 15”, which we were more to the caſt- 
ward. We failed along the coaſt of Patagonia at 
a diſtance of between three and five leagues from 
ſhore. TE. 

On the 22d at noon we ſet Virgin's Cape, bear- 
ing four leagues weſt. This land is low and without 
verdure. The view of it given by the editor of Ad- 
miral Anſon's Voyage appeared to me very exact, 
and its poſition is determined with perfect accuracy 
in the chart of Cook's ſecond voyage. 

The ſoundings as far as Virgin's Cape always 
bring up ſoft mud, or thoſe ſmall ſtones mixed with 
00ze, which are generally found in a line with the 
mouths of rivers. But on the coaſt of Terra del 
Fuego we had always a rocky bottom, and only 
from 24 to 30 fathoms water, though at the diſtance 
of three leagues from the land, which makes me think 
this coaſt is not ſo bold as that of Patagonia. 

The charts of Captain Cook have determined 
with the moſt perfect accuracy the latitude and Jon- 
gitude of the different capes of this coaſt. 

The bearings of the coaſts are delineated from 
exact ſurveys, but the minutiæ, in which confili 
the ſecurity of navigation, have not been attendel 
to with ſufficient care. Neither Captain Cook det 
ny other navigator can anſwer for more than 5 

| tracks 
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tracks they have followed, and the ſoundings they „ 
have taken; and it is poſſible that in ſmooth water 

they may have paſſed by banks and ſhoals, which ti 
did not then break, fo that this navigation requires 
infinitely more caution than that of our European con- 
tinents. 

I have entered into theſe particulars with a view 
to point out the degree of confidence to be placed 
m theſe ſort of charts, doubtleſs the moſt accurate 

that can be conſtructed in a rapid paſſage over a great 
extent of ſea. It was impoſlible tor the old naviga- 
tors, before the method of taking lunar obſervations, 
to approach this degree of preciſion, which is ſuch, 
that within 20 minutes, I can rely upon the points 
we have verified, as fully as on the longitude of the 
| obſervatories of London and Paris. | 
- On the 25th, at two o'clock, I had Cape St. 
t Diego bearing ſouth one league, that being the 
| weſtern point of the Straits of Le Maire. I had 
fince the morning kept at that diſtance from the 
ſhore, and followed on Captain Cook's chart the 
bay where Mr. Banks landed in ſearch of plants, 
| while the Reſolution waited for him under fail. 
Ihe weather was ſo favourable that it was impoſ- 
| ſible for me to ſhew the fame compliance to our na- 
turaliſts. At three o'clock I entered the ſtrait, hav- 
ing doubled point St. Diego at the diſtance of about 
z ofa league, where there are breakers which I believe 
do not extend more than a mile: but, having ob- 
ſerved the (ea to break more in the offing, I ſteered 
8. E. that I might increaſe my diſtance from the 
breakers. I ſoon perceived this appearance was 0c- 
caſioned by the currents, and that the reefs of Cape 
St. Diego were at a conſiderable diſtance. 5 
As it blew freſh from the northward, and it was in m 
power to approach Terra del Fuego, I ran along it half 
pa league from the ſhore. The wind was ſo favourable, 
and the ſeaſon fo far advanced, that I determined im- 
—_— mediately 
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Bay, and endeavour to double Cape Horn. I conſi- 
dered that it was impoſſible to provide every thing ! 
wanted in leſs than ten or twelve days, and that this 
time had been abſolutely neceſſary at St. Catherine's ; 
becauſe, in theſe open bays where the ſea breaks 
with violence on the ſhore, for half the day boats 
cannot land. If to theſe inconveniences were added 
the ſouth winds, which might have for ſome time de- 
tained me in Succeſs Bay, the favourable ſeaſon would 
elapſe, and I ſhould expoſe my ſhip to dangers, and | 
my crew to fatigues, very prejudicial to the ſucceſs =. 
of the expedition. | 3 

Theſe conſiderations determined me to ſteer for 
the iſland of Juan Fernandez, which lay in my courſe, 
and where I could procure wood and water, with 
ſome refreſhments far ſuperior to the penguins of the 
ſtreight. At this time I had not one ſick man on board. 
Fourſcore caſks of water remained unbroached, and 
Terra del Fuego has been ſo often viſtted and de- 
ſcribed, that I could not flatter myſelf with adding 
to what had been already ſaid of it. 

During our paſſage through the ſtrait of le Maire, 
the ſavages, according to cuſtom, kindled great fires, 
to induce us to anchor. We obſerved one on the 
north point of Succeſs Bay, and another on the north 
point of Valentine's Bay. I am perſuaded, with 


all theſe bays. There is plenty of wood and water, 
but doubtleſs leſs game than at Chriſtmas harbour, on 
account of the ſavages who frequent them great part 
of the year. 

While navigating this ſtrait about half a league 
from Terra del Fuego, we were ſurrounded by 
whales, who, it is evident, had never been diſturbed, 
for our ſhips did not at all alarm them. 'They 
ſwam majeſtically within piſtol ſhot of us, and will 


remain ſovereigns of theſe ſeas, till fiſhermen wage 
| Gl 
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on them the ſame war as the adventurers of Greenland 
do in the north. There is not, perhaps, a better ſpot on 
all the globe tor this fiſhery. Veſſels would find anchor- 
age in excellent bays, abounding in wood and water, 
as well as ſome antiſcorbutic herbs and ſea-fowl, and 
their boats, without quitting them more than a 
league, might take all the whales they wanted to 
complete their cargoes. Their only inconvenience 
would be the length of the voyage, which would re- 


quire nearly five months for the paſlage out, and the 


ſame home; and, I believe, theſe latitudes can-onl 
be frequented during the months of December, Ja- 
nuary, and February. 

We were unable to make any obſervations reſpect- 
ing the current of the ſtraits, for we entered them at 
three o'clock in the afternoon, when the moon was 24 
days old, and they carried us with violence to the 
ſouthward till five, when the tide changed. But as 
we had a freſh breeze from the north, we ſtemmed 
it with eaſe. The horizon was ſo foggy towards the 
caſt, that we had not perceived Staten ifland ; from 
which, however, we could not be five leagues diſtant, 
that being the whole breadth of the ſtrait. But we had 
paſted ſo near Terra del Fuego, that we obſerved with 
our teleſcopes ſome ſavages lighting great fires, their 
only means of communicating their defire of invit- 
ing veſſels on ſhore. Another motive yet more 
powerful, determined me to abandon my deſign of 
putting into Succeſs Bay. For I had been a long 
ume forming a new plan, on which I could not de- 
termine till after I had paſſed Cape Horn. 

My defign was to go to the N. W. coaſt of Ame- 
rica that year; a route which; although I had 
received no ſuch inſtructions, I knew had only 
been ſuppreſſed through fear that I ſhould not have 
time to perform fo long a voyage before winter: for 
| this plan would otherwiſe have united a great num- 


ber of adyantages. In that caſe I ſhould purſue a 


new 
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new route, and croſs latitudes, where I might 
poſſibly diſcover many unknown iſlands. I ſhould 
alſo viſit much ſooner all the places of my deſti- 
nation, for which a ſtay of two years had been allot- 
ted in the northern, and two in the ſouthern hemi- 
ſphere, my inſtructions expreſsly permitting me to 
execute his Majeſty's commition in the manner 
which ſhould appear to promiſe moſt ſucceſs to the 
expedition ; for the final adoption of my plan, there- 
fore, I only waited to know at what time I ſhould 
arrive in the South Sea, 

I doubled Cape Horn with much greater facility 
than I expected: though I am now convinced that 
this navigation is not more hazardous than any other 
in theſe high latitudes. Ihe dangers we dreadef| 
were only the chimerical offspring of an ancient pre- 
judice, which ought no longer to exiſt, and which 
the reading of Anſon's voyages contributes not a 
little to ſupport among navicators. 


On the gth of February I was off the mouth of 


the Straits of Magellan, in the South Sea, ſteering 
tor Juan Fernandez. By my reckoning I had paſſed 
over the ſuppoſed ſituation of the land which Drake 
pretended to have diſcovered ;' but I loft little time 
in ſcarch of it, being convinced it did not exiſt. 
Since my departure from Europe, the tracks of the 
ancient navigators had occupied all my thoughts. 
But their Journals are generally fo ill compiled, as to 
afford little more than hints and conjectures ; and 
thoſe geographers who are not ſeamen, are generally 
ignorant of theſe matters, and unable to inveſtigate, 
with critical accuracy, accounts which require a ſtrict 
and diſtruſtful examination. Conſequently they have 
laid down iſlands which never exiſted but in charts, 
and, being mere phantoms of the imagination, ſoon 
diſappeared before our modern navigators. 

In 1578, five days after his departure from tht 
Straits of Magellan, Admiral Drake met mo very 

1CaVy 
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heavy gales of wind in the great ſouthern ocean, which 
continued near a month. It is difficult to follow him 
on his various courſes, but at length he touched at 


an iſland in 572 S. latitude, where he landed and re- 


marked great flights of birds. Then, running to the 
northward for the ſpace of 20 leagues, he fell in with 
other iſlands inhabited by ſavages poſſeſſed of canoes. 
Theſe iſlands produce wood and antiſcorbutic plants. 

Who but would recognize, from this deſcription, 

Terra del Fuego on which Drake landed; and, pro- 
bably, on the iſland of Diego Ramires, which lies 


nearly in the latitude of Drake's pretended iſland ? 
At that time Terra del Fuego was unknown. Le 


Maire and Schouten had not diſcovered the ſtrait 
which is named after them, till 1616; and the ge- 
neral opinion before that time had always been, that 
there exiſted in the ſouthern, as well as in the 
northern hemiſphere, a continent which extended to 
the neighbourhood of the poles. The ſouthern part 
of America was thought to be interſected by ſtraits, 
one of which, like Magellan, they ſuppoſed they had 
diſcovered. Theſe erroncous ideas were calculated 
to miſlead Admiral Drake, who was carried by the 


currents 12 or 15 degrees to the caſtward of his reck- 


oning, as it has happened ſince to a great number of 
other navigators in the ſame latitudes. 'This opi- 


nion, fo probable in itſelf, amounts to a certainty, 


when we reflect that a ſhip of the ſame ſquadron 
which had ſtretched to the northward, while the 
Commodore ſtood to the ſouthward, re- tad the 


Straits of Magellan which 1t had juſt quitted : an 


evident proof that it had made no way to the weſtward, 
and that Admiral Drake had not paſled beyond the 


| longitude of America. We may add, that it is ex- 
| tremely improbable that an iſland 0 far from the 
continent, and in 579 latitude, ſhould be covered 
with trees, when none are to be found on Falkland's 
illands, which are ſituated only in 532; that nei- 


ther 
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ther on theſe laſt, nor on Staten Iſland, which is 
ſeparated from the continent by a ſtrait of only five 
leagues wide, is there a fingle inhabitant ; and, laſtly, 
the deſcription which Drake gives of the ſavages, 


their boats, trees and plants, ſuits the Pecherais fo 


well, and in general coincides ſo exactly with every 
other account of Terra del Fuego, that I am un- 
able to conjecture why Drake's Iſland ftill preſerves 
its place on the maps. 

The W. S. W. winds, therefore, being favourable 
for my getting to the northward, I did not ſufler 
time ſo precious to be loſt in this vain reſearch, but 
continued my route to Juan Fernandez. But on 
examining my ſtock of proviſions, I found we had 
very little bread and flour, having been obliged, as 
well as M. de Langle, to leave 400 quarters at 
Breſt for want of ſtowage. The worms alſo had got 
into the buiſcuit ; not that they had rendered it 
uneatable, but had reduced the quantity about a 
fifth. On theſe conſiderations I preferred Concep- 
tion Bay to the iſland of Juan Fernandez, well 
knowing that part of Chili to abound in grain, which 
was cheaper there than in any part of Europe, and 
that I ſhould there find all other proviſions in plenty, 
and at the moſt reaſonable price. I therefore thaped 
my courſe ſomewhat more to the eaſtward. 

The 22d, in the evening, I made the ifland of 
Mocha, which is about 50 leagues to the ſouth of 
La Conception. Fearing I ſhould be carricd by the 
currents too much to the northward, I had been 
induced to haul in for land ; a precaution which | 
now think was ncedleſs, it being ſufficient to get 
into the latitude of the iſland of Santa Maria, which 
it is neceſſary to make, taking care however not to 
approach it nearer than about three leagues, on dc- 
count of the ſunken rocks that extend very far out 
from the north-weſt point of the iſland. 1 

| 7 Vhen 
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When that point is doubled you may range along 
the land, there being no longer any hidden dan ger, ex- 
cept within a ſmall diſtance of the ſhore. At the ſame 


time you are in ſight of the Mamelles de Biobio, two 


mountains of which the name indicates the ſhape. It 
is neceſſary to ſteer a little to the northward of the 
Mamelles for the point of Talcaguana. This pro- 
montory forms the weſtern limit of Conception Bay, 
which extends about three leagues from eaſt to weſt, 
and as many in depth from north to ſouth. But the 
mouth of the bay is contracted by the iſland of Qui- 
quirina, which is ſituated in the middle and forms 
two entrances. Of theſe the eaſtern paſſage is the 
ſafeſt and moſt frequented, being about a league broad; 
whereas that to the weſt, between the iſland of Qui- 
quirina and the point of Talcaguana does not exceed 
4 quarter of a league, and is full of rocks, through 
which a paſlage ought not to be attempted without 
a very ſkilful pilot. 


| Soundings are found upon the coaſt from the iſland 
| of Santa Maria to the entrance of Conception Bay. 
: Three leagues in the offing we found 70 fathoms wa- 
1 ter over a bottom of black mud; and 30 fathoms 
in the bay, in the direction of E. and W. From the 
7 north point of the iſland of Quiquirina the ſoundings 
; | gradually decreaſed to ſeven fathoms within two 
if [MW muſket ſhots of the land. There is excellent ancho- 
of nase in all parts of this bay, but there is no ſhelter 
\ from the north winds except off the village of Talca- 
$6 E guanha, 15 
we doubled the point of the ifland of Quiquirina 
bet two in the afternoon, but the ſouth winds which 
ch had hitherto been ſo much in our favour were now 
i» become contrary. We therefore made ſeveral boards, 
. taking care to keep our lead going. We looked for 
ut dle town of Conception with our teleſcopes, which 


; from the chart of Frezier we knew muſt lie to the 
| fouth-eaſt, and in the bottom of the bay, but could 
| | not 
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not diſcover it. At five, in the evening, pilots came 
on board, who informed us, that town had been de- 
ſtroyed by an earthquake in 1751, and did not then 
exif : and that the new town had been built on the 
river Biobio, three leagues diſtant from the ſea. From 


theſe pilots we alſo learnt, that our arrival was expect- 


ed at La Conception, letters from the Spaniſh Mini- 
ſter having already reached them. We continued 
working to windward, to approach the bottom of the 
bay; and at nine P. M. we anchored in nine fathoms 
water, about a league to the N. E. of the anchorage of 


Talcaguana, whither we were to remove in the morning. 


About ten o'clock that evening, M. Poſtigo, a 
captain in the Spaniſh navy, came on board my ſhip, 
with a meſſage from the commandant of La Concep- 
tion. He flept on board, and, at day break, depart- 
ed, to give an account of his miſſion, having firſt 
ſuggeſted to the pilot we had taken on board, the 
molt convenient place for us to anchor. Before he 
took horſe, however, he ſent us ſome freſh proviſions, 
fruits, and pulſe in greater abundance than was ne- 


ceflary even for the whole crew, whoſe healthful ap- 


pearance ſeemed to excite his ſurpriſe. No veſſel 
perhaps had ever doubled Cape Horn, and arrived 


at Chili, without having ſeveral fick on board, and 


there was not one in either of our ſhips. 
At ſeven in the morning we weighed, and being 
towed in by our boats, we dropped anchor in the 
creek of Talcaguana, at 11 A. M. on the 24th of 
February, in ſeven fathoms water, over g bottom of 
black mud, the middle of the village of Talcagus- 
na bearing S. 21* W. Fort St. Auguſtin S. and Fort 
Galves ncar our watering place N. W. 32 W. 
Since our arrival on the coaſt of Chili, we had 
every day taken lunar obſervations. Our longi— 
tudes differed very little from thoſe laid down by 
Don George Juan. But as we had reaſon to believe 
our preſent method of taking them very ſuperior 
| 10 
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to that made uſe of in 1744, we ſhall lay down 
the northermoſt point of the iſland of Santa Ma- 
ria, in 37 1“ S. lat. and 75% 55“ 45” W. long. and 
the middle of the village of Talcaguana in 362 42/ 217 
8. lat. and 75% 207 W. long. according to the ob- 
ſervations made by M. Dagelet from our aſtrono— 
mical tents, erected by the ſea fide. 

The plan delineated by Don George Juan is made 
with ſo much accuracy, that we had only to verify 
it; but Mr. Bernizet, our geographical engineer, 
added a part of the courſe of the river Biobio, in or- 
der to ſhew the ſituation of the new town, and the 
road leading to it. | 


—— cz a 


HAP. III. 


| DESCRIPTION OF CONCEPTION BAY—MANNERS AND 
| CUSTOMS OF THE INHABITANTS — DEPARTURE 


| 
: FROM TALCAGUANA—ARRIVAL AT EASTER ISLAND. 
1 HE bay of Conception, is one of the moſt 


I commod1ous that can be found in any part of 
; i the world. For though the tide riſes ſix feet three 
: inches, the water is ſmooth, and there is ſcarcely any 
current. It is high water here at the full and change 


Nh of the moon, at 45 minutes paſt one. The bay is open 
oy to the north winds, which never blow but in 
: the winter—that is, from the end of May to October. 
ot. In this ſeaſoꝶ alſo the rains fall, and continue through- 
550 out the mohſoon, for ſo we may denominate couſtant 
ir vinds, which are ſucceeded by others from the ſouth. 
rad I that continue to blow for. the reſt of the year, and 
e e accompanied with fine weather. The only an- 
50 : chorage, ſheltered from the N. E. winds, in the 
% unter, is before the village of Talcaguana, on the 
ei” outh.weſt fide | 
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At preſent there is no other Spaniſh ſettlement in * 
this bay, the ancient town of Conception, as I have ; 2 
already mentioned, having been deſtroyed A an 1 
earthquake in 1751. It then ſtood at the mouth of 8-4 ; 
the river St. Pierre, on the eaſt of Talcaguana, and 1 15 
its ruins are ſtill to be ſeen, though unlike the re- F 11 
mains of ancient magnificence in the other hemiſ- F Hg 
phere. Their duration will be ſhort, the build- © 
ings of this country being only of clay, or bricks * on 
baked in the ſun, and the roofs covered with ſcallop 4 43 
tiles, as in the ſouthernmoſt provinces of France. 157 

After the deſtruction of this town, which, during 1 
the earthquake, was rather ſwallowed up by the ſea _ a. 1 
by the land, the inhabitants diſperſed, and encampe 12 
in the environs. It was not till 1703 that they made 45 
choice of another ſpot, ſituated about a quarter of : 1 
league from the river Biobio, and three leagues 1 
from the ancient town of Conception, and the vil | 5.6 F 
lage of 'Talcaguana. On this ſpot they built a new chin 
town, to which the biſhopric, the cathedral, and To foe 
the religious houſes were transferred. The bouts Fac 

conſiſting but of one ſtory, that they may be The 
the better able to reſiſt the ſhock of earthquakes, Fare 
which occur in theſe parts almoſt every year ; this d, an 
town occupies a great extent of ground. * 
The inhabitants are about 10,000; and here is N 
the reſidence of the biſnop and a colonel of borſe, WiW- * 
who is the military governor. The biſhoprick 7 no- Way, 
minally bounded on the north by that of Sant- 90 mules © 
the capital of Chili, where the governor . ures. 
ſides; and on the eaſt by the Cordilleras, and extending ln, a ff 
on the ſouth as far as the Straits of Magellan. M ae no py 
its true limit is the river Biobio, about a quarter ; yr? 
a league from the town. All the country to 55 Pich are 
ſouth of that river, with the exception of the ns fer 
of Chiloe, and a ſmall circle round Baldivia Dec ls which 
to the Indians, who cannot be deemed . : No gin 
the * with whom they are . continually vor. 
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once difficult and important. To him is entruſted 


as the regular troops, .from which he derives a great 
influence over the inhabitants, whoſe civil goyernor 
is the corregidor. The defence of the country alſo 
reſts ſolely with him, ſo that between war and nego- 
tion he finds inceflant employ. A new adminiſtra- 
tion is now forming, which perhaps will differ little 
ſtom that of our colonies, and the authority will be 
divided between the governor and the intendant. 
In the Spaniſh colonies it ſhould be obſeryed, there 
is no ſupreme council; thoſe who are inveſted with 
the king's authority are alſo, with ſome legal aſſiſt- 
E ants, the judges in all civil actions. Hence it is 
obvious, that juſtice being adminiſtered by officers 
of unequal rank, the opinion of the ſuperior draws 
E with it that of his inferiors. He therefore is, in 
| fact, the ſole judge; and to expect that great miſ- 
| chiefs will not enſue from ſuch an adminiſtration, is 
to ſuppoſe him endowed with unuſual talents, and 
ſuperior to all paſſion and prejudice. 


" WH The whole world does not afford a more fertile 
y ſpot than this part of Chili. Corn produces fixty 


| fold, and the vine is equally abundant, the fields are 
| covered with innumerable flocks, - which, without 
requiring any care, multiply beyond all calculation. 
The only care neceſſary is to keep ſeparate the dif- 
| ferent property of eee and oxen, horſes, 
mules and ſheep herd together in the ſame enclo- 
lures. A large ox is ordinarily worth eight dol- 
lars, a ſheep three quarters of a dollar; but there 
are no purchaſers, and the inhabitants kill every year 
great quantity of cattle, the ſkins and tallow of 
Phch are ſent to Lima. They alſo cure ſome pro- 
vilons for the conſumption of the ſmall coaſting veſ- 
(cls which navigate the ſouth ſeas. | 


o 


Vo. I. % there 


_ EEE 3 


war, which renders the Spaniſh governor's office at : 


the command of the militia of the country as well 


| No diſeaſe ſeems peculiar to this country, but 
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ſeveral who had attained an hundred years. 


there is one very common that I ſhall not name, 
which thoſe who are ſo fortunate as to eſcape often 
live to a great age; for at La Conception I met with 


Notwithſtanding ſo many advantages, this colony 
is far from making the progreſs which might haye 
been expected from a ſituation the moſt favourable 
to great population, but the influence of the go- 
vernment is in conſtant oppoſition to that of the 
climate. The ſyſtem of prohibition exiſts at Chili in 
its fulleſt extent. 'This kingdom, of which the pro- 
ductions would, if increaſed to their maximum, ſup- 
ply all Europe; whoſe wool would be ſufficient for 
the manufactures of France and England, and 
whoſe herds, converted into ſalt proviſion, would 
produce a vaſt revenue this kingdom, alas! has no 
commerce! Four or five ſmall veflels bring every 
year from Lima, tobacco, ſugar, and ſome articles of 
European manufacture, which the miſerable inha- 
bitants can obtain only at ſecond or third hand, 
after they have been charged with heavy cuſtoms 
at Cadiz, at Lima, and laſtly at their arrival at 
Chili; in exchange they give their tallow, hides 
ſome deals, and their wheat, which, however, is at 
ſo low a price, that the cultivator has no induce- 
ment to extend his tillage. Thus the balance of 
trade. is al ways againſt Chili, which, with all is 
gold * and articles of exchange, can ſearely pu. Wi / 
chaſe ſugars, tobacco, ſtuffs, linens, cambrics, and 
even the hardwares neceſſary to the ordinary wants 
of lite. e 3 : 

From this very conciſe deſcription, it is cyiden 
that if Spain does not change her ſyſtem ; if the 
freedom of commerce is not permitted; if the dur 
Actorcking to che accounts which have been tranſmitted to m 
the gold which they procure annually in the archbiſhoprick © 
Conception cannot be eſtimated at more than 200,000 pialters 


- plantation at St. Domingo affords a revenue full as large. 
| | {16 
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ties on foreign manufactures are not reduced: in 
ſhort, if they loſe ſight of the political axiom, that 
a very ſmall taxation, on an immenſe conſumption, 
is far more productive to the treaſury, than a dut 
ſo heavy as to annihilate the conſumption itſelf, the 
kingdom of Chili will never attain that flouriſhing 
condition which its happy ſituation appears to pro- 
miſe. rt 9 | 
Unfortunately for this country it produces a ſmall 
quantity of gold, and the beds f almoſt all the rivers 
are enriched with that. metal, The inhabitant may 
gain half a dollar a day merely by waſhing the ſoil ; 
but, as proviſions are extremely abundant, want does 
not excite, him to labour. Deprived of all communi- 
cation with foreigners, he is equally ignorant of our 
arts and luxury, and can feel no defires for them, 
ſufficjently ſtrong, to overcome his inactivity. The 


9 land, therefore, remains uncleared, and the moſt ac- 

5 tive are thoſe who ſpend a few hours in waſhing the 

ad ſand of the river; an occupation ſo eaſy, that it be- 
J 


| comes unneceflary for them to learn any trade. Thus 


In ö the houſes of the moſt opulent are almoſt deſtitute 
des, of furniture, and the only workmen of La Concep- 
en on are foreigners. | 2 

luce: Ihe dreſs of the women conſiſts in a plaited pet- 
ce dicoatꝭ of thoſe ancient gold and filyer ſtuffs formerly 
11 is wanufactured at Lyons. Theſe petticoats, which are 
pu. reſerved for grand occaſions, are transferred, like 
. and ewels, to the different individuals of a family, and 
an pass from grand-mother to grand-daughter, Such 


| ornaments, however, are only within the reach of a 


«ion, few, and the reſt have ſcarcely clothes to cover their 
if te nakedneſs. 15 c 
tis the idleneſs, rather than the credulity or ſu- 


perſtition, of the inhabitants, which has filled this 
Viagdom with convents, both foi men and women. 
The former enjoy much more liberty than in any 
pther country; and the michorigne of having pothing 


— — — — ' —ꝝ —— ͤ ́aZFÄ l — 


world, or confinement to their cells, unavoidably 
mende them the worſt members of ſociety in Ame- 


ſervants. No one gave more exact information to 


| obligin g. I ſhould be guilty of groſs ingratitude, if 


_ endeavour to do It, by eng the hiſtory of our 


adding, with the moſt perfect politeneſs, that the or- 
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to do, of belonging to no family, and being con- 
demned to celibacy, yet without ſeparation from the 


rica. Their effrontery cannot be expreſſed. I haye 
ſeen them remain at a ball till midnight, ſeparated, MW 
it is true, from the company, and placed among the 


our young people concerning places which prieſts 
ſhould know, only to interdict them. 

The inhabitants of La Conception are much ad- 
dicted to theft, and the women are extremely com- 
plaiſant. They are, however, but a degenerate race, 
mixed with Indians: yet the inhabitants of the fir 
rank, the true Spaniards, are extremely polite and 


I did not paint them in their true colours. 1 ſhall 


viſit, 
I had ſcarce e before the village of Talca 


guana, when a dragoon brought me a letter from M. 
Quexada, who was governor, pro tempore, and aſſured 
me we ſhould be received as fellow countrymen ; 


ders he had received on this occaſion, were exactly 
in uniſon with the ſentiments of his heart, and of al 
the inhabitants of La Conception. This letter was 
accompanied with all kinds of refreſhments, which 
every one was anxious to preſent us; but we could 
not conſume ſo many objects, and we deln knew 
even where to place them. I 

Being obliged to devote my firſt attention to the 
refitting of my ſhip, and getting up our aſtronomical 
clocks and quadrants on ſhore, I could not imme: 
diately make my acknowledgments to the govt! 
nor, though I waited with impatience the moment 
when I might diſcharge that duty. He, howeve! 


provented me by . on board, attended by ti 
| — princlp 
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principal officers of the colony. I returned the viſit 
next day accompanied by M. de Langle, and ſeveral 


tachment of dragoons, the governor having quarter- 

ed half a company at Talcaguana, which, as well as 

+ their horſes, were at our orders ever ſince our arrival. 
M. Quexada, M. Sabatero, commandant of artillery, 
did the town major, meeting us a league from La 
= Conception, we all went down to M. Sabatero's 
Where we had an excellent dinner, and at night 
there was a ball, to which the principal ladies of the 
| place were invited. | 
The coſtume of theſe ladies was very different 


plaited petticoat diſcovering half the leg, and faſtened 
on a good way below the waiſt ; ſtriped ſtockings of 
red, blue, and white; ſhoes ſo ſhort, that the toes are 
folded one over another, and the foot thus made 
pound, form the dreſs of the ladies of Chili. Their 


muffin, the ſecond, or uppermoſt, of woollen cloth 
e various colours, as yellow, blue, or roſe. - Theſe 
| woollen mantillas cover the heads of the ladies when 
| they walk in the ſtreets, and in cold weather; but 
in their houſes they lay them in their lap; and they 


5 5 
"A | 
e 
Ws: hy. 


OS have play of the mantilla, conſtantly placing and 


= 8 replacing it on their knees, in which the ladies of La 
Þ Conception are eminently graceful. They are in ge- 
| weral pretty, and ſa ainiably polite, that there is cer- 
tamly no maritime city in Europe where foreign na- 
ngators would be received in a manner ſo engaging 
The ball concluded about midnight. Mr, Saba- 


| gur officers and paſſengers, each inhabitant kindly 
r — __ offered 
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- . officers and paſſengers. We were preceded by a de- 


from thoſe with which we had been acquainted, A 
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| covered with two mantillas or cloaks, the firſt of 
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biſhops. He 1s a Creole of Peru, has never been in 


however, was ſent to him, and his anſwer, which 


Americans whom the arms of Europeans infpired 
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offered them a bed, and we were thus divided into 
the different quarters of the city. 

Before dinner we had viſited the principal inhabi- 
tants; and, in particular, the biſhop, who was a 
man of intelligence, of amiable manners, and that 
exemplary charity ſo frequent among the Spanith 


Europe, and owes his elevation to his virtues. He 
expreſſed to us the regret Mr. Higgins, a colonel of 
horſe, would feel, from having been detained by the 
Indians during our ſhort ſtay within his government, 
The praiſes every one beſtowed on that officer, and 
the general eſteem for him, made me regret that cir- 
cumſtances prevented our ſeeing him. A courier, 


arrived before our departure, announced a ſpeed y re- 
turn; for he had juſt concluded a peace with the 
Indians glorious to his adminiſtration, and particu- 
larly neceſſary to the people under his government, 
whoſe diſtant dwellings are expoſed to the -depreda- 
tions of theſe ſavages, who maſlacre the men and 
children, and carry the women into captivity. 

The Indians of Chili are no longer thoſe ancient 


with terror. The vaſt multiplication of horſes ſpread 
over the immenſe deſerts of America, and that of 
cattle and ſheep, which are alto extremely numerous, 
have made Arabians of theſe-people ; and we may, 
in all reſpects, compare them with the inhabitants of 
the deſarts of Arabia itſelf. Conſtantly on horſe- 
back, to them journeys of 200 leagues are mere ex- 
cürſions. They travel with their flocks, feed on their 
geſh, their milk, and ſometimes on their blood *; 
and they cover themſelves with their ſkins, with 
which they make caſques, cuiraſſes, and ſhiclds. Thus 
has the introduction of two domeſtic animals in 


+1 have been afar ed, they ſometimes open the veins of their 
Artle and horſes, in order to dr ink their blood. 
America, 
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America, produced the moſt ſtriking effect on the 
manners of all its inhabitants, from St. Jago to the 
ſtreights of Magellan. They now no longer follow 
any of their ancient cuſtoms, no longer feed on the 
ſame fruits, no longer wear the fame cloathing, and 
have a much ſtronger reſemblance to the Tartars, or 
the inhabitants of the borders of the Red Sea than to 
their own anceſtors, who lived two centuries ago. 

It is eaſy to conceive how dangerous ſuch neigh- 
bours are to the Spaniards. How can they be pur- 
ſued in ſuch long expeditions, or how prevented from 
aſſembling in a fingle point, a nation ſpread over a 
country 400 leagues acroſs, and thus forming an army 
of 30,000 men? 

Mr. Higgins had the good fortune to gain the good 
will of theſe ſavages, and thereby rendered the moſt 
ſignal fervice to the nation which had adopted him; 
for he was a native of Ireland, deſcended from one cf 
the families there who have been perſecuted on ac- 
count of their religion, and ancient attachment tg 
the houſe of Stuart. I cannot deny myſelf the plea- 
ſure of ſpeaking of this loyal officer, whoſe manners 
are ſo accordant with thoſe of every nation. Like the 
Indians I alſo granted him my entire confidence after 
an hour's converſation. His letter was ſoon followed 
by his return, and I was ſcarcely informed of it when 
he arrived at Talcaguana. Again I was anticipated, 


| for a colonel of cavalry is ſooner mounted than a 


French ſailor ; and Mr. Higgins, who was charged 


| with the defence of the country, was a man of almoſt 
unequalled activity. In politeneſs and attention he 
| exceeded, if poſſible, the M. Quexada. His kind- 
| neſs appeared ſo ſincere and engaging to all the 
| Frenchmen, that no expreſſions could convey our 
| ſentiments of gratitude. As we were indebted to all 
| the inhabitants for their politeneſs, we ręſolved to 
give them a 
aud to inyite to it all the ladies of La Concep- 


general fete before our departure, 
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tion. A large tent was therefore pitched by the fide 
of the ſea, where we gave a dinner to 150 viſitors, 
who had the complaiſance to come nine miles to ac- 
cept our invitation, which was followed by a ball, 
fire-works, and a paper balloon, large enough to af- 
afford them an intereſtin ſpectacle. ROE 
The next day we — uſe of the ſame tent to 
give a great dinner to the crews of both our ſhips, 
when we all fat at the ſame table; M. de Langle and 
myſelf at the head, and every officer, down to the 
laſt of the ſailors, placed according to their rank on 
board. Our plates were wooden platters, and gaiety 
and pleaſure fniled in the countenances of all the 
ſailors, who J ee more healthy, and a thouſand 
times happier than on the day of our departure from 
Breſt. | th 
The colonel of cavalry gave a fete in his turn, 
and we all went to La Conception to attend it, ex- 
cept the officers on duty. Mr. Higgins came to mect 
us, and conducted our cavalcade to his houſe, where 
a table was laid with 100 covers, to which all the 
officers and inhabitants of diſtinction were, with ſe- 
veral ladies, invited. At each courſe a Franciſcan 
Improviſatore recited ſome verſes in celebration of the 
union between the two nations. At night there was 
a great ball, attended by all the ladies in their beſt 
dreſſes, and ſome officers in maſks performed a very 
elegant ballet. It is impoſſible to form a mor? 
charming fete in any part of the world. It was given 
by a man whom the whole country adored, and to 
foreigners wha had the advantage of belonging to 4 
nation reputed the moſt gallant in Europe. 

But theſe pleaſures and this good reception did no 
induce me to loſe fight of my principal object. 
announced, on the day of my arrival, that 1 ſhould 
ſail on the 15th of March, and that ſhould our veſle 
be refitted, and our wood, water and proviſions be 0 


board before that time, every one fhould haye oy 
Seas "i 
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to go and amuſe himſelf on ſhore. Nothing could be 
better calculated to accelerate our work than this pro- 
miſe, of which however I dreaded the effect as much 
as the ſailors deſired it; becauſe wine is very abundant 
in Chili, where every houſe ſells it, and the wives of 
the inhabitants are almoſt as complaiſant as thoſe of 
Otaheite; yet no irregularity cauſed me to regret the 
indulgence I had granted. 
During our ſtay at Talcaguana, M. Dagelet re- 
| gularly made compariſons, to aſcertain the rate of 
E our time-keepers, with the reſult of which we were 
| extremely well pleaſed. No. 19 had only loſt 340 
| per day upon the motion of the ſun, fince our de- 
| parture from France, which is a difference of but 
half a ſecond from its daily rate at Breſt, and one 
| ſecond from that at Teneriffe. The ſmall time- 


„ W keepers, Nos. 25 and 29, had varied fo much as not 
to deſerve our confidence. 5 
et On the 15th, at day break, I made the ſignal to 
rc prepare for failing ; but the wind then ſettled in 
he the north, whereas, during our whole ſtay in this 
ſe- WT road, it had been conſtantly between ſouth-ſouth- 
can WW veſt and ſouth-weſt, The breeze uſually came on 
the at ten in the morning, and ceaſed at the ſame hour; 
was or earlier at night when it had begun earlier; on 
beſt the contrary, it continued till midnight, if it had 
very begun at noon: ſo that there were about twelve 
more hours of breeze and twelve hours of calm. This 
given WP rule conſtantly prevailed till the 15th, when the wind, 


| after an abſolute calm and exceſſive heat, ſettled 
tog i the north. Tt blew very freſh from that quarter, 
| | with much rain during the nights of the 15th and 
10th; and on the 17th, about noon, a light breeze 
| prung up from the S. W. with which I got under 
| fail, altho' it was very feeble, and only carried us two 
[leagues out of the bay, where we remained in a dead 
Icalm-and a heavy ſwell, in conſequence of the late 


whole 
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portherly winds. We were ſurrounded during the 


veral ages will elapſe before this branch of induſtry 
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whole night, by whales, which came ſo near our ſhipy 
that they ſpouted water on board. Yet not an inha- 
bitant of Chili ever harpooned a fiſh ; for Nature hag 
laviſhed ſo many riches on this kingdom, that ſe- 


will require to be cultivated, 
On the 19th the ſouth winds permitted me to ſtand 
off from the ſhore, when I ſhaped my courſe to the 


eaſtward of the iſland of Juan Fernandez, which J | the p 
did not make, becaufe its ſituation has been fixed birds 
according to the obſervations of Father Feuillce at of the 
La Conception, and it is impoſſible there ſhould be an apf 
an error of ten minutes in its longitude. have v 
On the 23d we were in 300 297 S. latitude, and On 
850 517 W. longitude by our time-keeper, No. 19, Eafter 
whoſe rate fince our departure from La Conception N. N. 
was fo perfectly exact with that of No. 18, which exact { 
was on board M. de Langle's ſhip, that their reſults I had x 
_ did not differ two minutes of a degree till our arrival But I x 
at Eaſter Ifland. In the cold chmates in the neigh- acknow 
bourhood of Cape Horn it was otherwiſe, for it ap- attribut 
pears that the table of temperature given to M. calculat 
Dagelet by M. Berthoud at Paris, was not correct. narigat. 
The difference was ſo conſiderable, as to occaſion an On t 
error in the longitude, by No. 48, of more than a made E. 
degree, between the Strait of Le Maire and our ar- leagues. 
rival off the coaſt of Chili. norther] 
On the 24th the wind ſettled to the eaſtward, and ays, ar 
did not vary five degrees till we were about 120 FL 
leagues from Eaſter Ifland. On the 3d of April, in {Wcalioned 
2795 S. lat. and 1019 W. long. we had the wind nor is it 
from N. E. to N. W. and we ſaw the only birds ve beaſon in 
had met with ſince we paſled the iſland of Juan Fer. ¶ chat to ti 
nandez, except one or two zaille-vents, that we had place wh, 
een in a run of 600 leagues. This frequent change en iflang 
of wind is the moſt certain fign of land, though 1 Veſtward, 
turaliſts perhaps will find it difficult to explain 00 BiValrympl, 
the influence of a ſmall iſland in fo immenſe a {6 


ſhould 


| 
| 


— 


3 


direction of the flight of birds after ſun- ſet afforded 
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E ſhould extend to 100 leagues. Nor is it enough for 


a navigator to preſume that he is that diſtance from 
an iſland, becauſe nothing points out to him in what 


point of the compafs he may fall in with it. The 


me no information; and I am fully convinced, that 
E in all their motions they have no other object than 


the purſuit of prey. I have at duſk obſerved ſea- 
birds direct their flight towards ten different points 
ol the horizon; and I am of opinion that from ſuch 


an appearance the moſt enthuſiaſtic augurs would not 
© have ventured to draw any concluſion. 


On the 4th of April I was only 60 leagues from 
© Eaſter Ifland, when I ſaw no birds, and the wind was 


N. N. E. and it is probable that had I not known the 
exact ſituation of the iſland, I ſhould have imagined 
E 1 had paſſed it, and ſhould therefore have put about. 
But I made theſe reflections at the time, and I muſt 
acknowledge that the diſcovery of iſlands is to be 
attributed to chance, and that very often the acuteſt 
calculations from theory have only miſled ſuccecding 
1 

On the 8th of April, at two in the aſternoon, I 
| made E Eaſter Ifland, bearing W. 52? S. diſtant twelve 
leagues. The ſea was then very high, and the winds 
| northerly ; it had been ſhifting during the laſt four 
days, and had veered round from N. to S. by the 
W. I am of opinion that this variation was not oc- 
Jcaſioned ſolely by the proximity of a ſmall iſland, 
nor is it probable the trade winds are conſtant in this 


ſeaſon in the 23d degree. The point I perceived was 


that to the eaſtward. I was then preciſely in the ſame 
place where Capt. Davis, in 1686, had fallen in with 


jun iſland of ſand, and twelve leagues further to the 
weſtward, a land which Captain Cook and Captam 


Durymple took for Eaſter Iſland, and which was again 
bund in 1722 by Roggewin. But theſe two ſea-- 
men, though very well informed, did not ſufficiently 


attend 
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176 Nis: 
attend to the account of Waffer, who ſays, (Rouen Copi 
edit. p. 300) © That Captain Davis, departing from nute 
* Gallapagos, with an intention of returning to Eu. minu 
* rope by Cape Horn, and of only putting into tho rap! 
c iſland of Juan Fernandez, experienced in 129 , 1110ns 
cc lat. a terrible ſhock, and thought he had touches WM bowe 
* upon a rock; he had then conſtantly directed his i and 
tc courſe to the ſouthward, and reckoned he was 150 WM had h 
* leagues from the continent of America; but he a. eaſt: 
«© terwards learnt that at the ſame moment an carth. Mt On th: 
* quake took place at Lima. : [ am « 
Having recovered from his alarm he continued to WM proble 
c run S. S. by E. and S. W. as far as 27 207, and, he 
„ fays, that at two in the morning they heard a-head WW _ 
c the noiſe of a ſea breaking on the ſhore. He la- * Wh 
& till day, when he ſaw a ſmall iſland of ſand, which mT 
* was not ſurrounded by any rocks. He approachel | 1 n 


ec 
4c 
cc 
ge 
cc 


it within a quarter of a mile, and perceived, fu? bat ther 
ther on, bearing 12 leagues to the weſtward, a greif ended la 

i : America, 
land, which he took for a group of iflands, on 2% 7 .vre. 
count of the intervals between the different capes {Wſgitudes u 
Davis did not ſurvey it, but continued his court 


rely on th 
may delin 


* towards the ifland of Juan Fernandez.” But Wa gos ina 
fer ſays, that this little ifland of ſand is 500 leaguoinelfth de 
from Copiapo, and 600 from Gallapagos ; but it | E had cc 
not been ſufficiently obſerved, that this reſult is in 18 0 

; 8 | er 
poſſible. If Davis, in 129 S. lat. and 150 leagucs fr bat he wa 
the coaſt of America, had made a due S. S. E. court fourſe ſou 
as Waffer relates; as it is evident this buccanetl . 49 —5 


captain muſt have ſteered with the eaſterly winds | 


al lapa 808 


frequent in theſe ſeas, in order to perform his intenbich the ; 
tion of going to Juan Fernandez, we muſt conclul bac cem 
with M. Pingre, that there is an error in the fg of > 
of the quotation of Dampier, and that the land (ce a few leg 
by Davis, in lieu of being 500, is only 200 leagus Mm order 
from Copiapo. It would then be probable that . 4 my 
two iſlands of Davis are thoſe of St. Ambroſe and MF The Eng 


Felix, which are a little more to the northward q 


p 25", and 
! ® * 
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Copiapo. But the buccaneer pilots were not ſo mi- 


1 nute, and ſeldom took the latitude within 30 or 40 
"W minutes. I ſhould have ſpared my readers this geo- 
g | graphical differtation, had I not to oppoſe the opi- 


6 | nions of two juſtly celebrated ſeamen. I ought, 
| however, to obſerve, that Captain Cook was in doubt, 
"Wh and declared he would have decided the queſtion, 
had he had time to get into a higher latitude to the 
1 eaſtward of Eaſter iſland. As I ran down 300 leagues 
0 | on that parallel, without ſeeing the iſland of ſand, 
lam of opinion, no doubt ought to remain; and the 
problem appears to me completely ſolved *. 


9 


ead ä 
ay * While J adopt the ſolution of this problem given by La Pe- 
10 rouſe, I ought to give a complete view of the proots reſulting from 


| the journals of other navigators. 

It evidently appears, as Pingre, Cook, and La Perouſe obſerve, 
that there is an error in the figures of Dampier, and that the pre- 
tended land of Davis can be only 200 leagues from the coaſt of 
America. 

I agree with La Perouſe, that the methods of computing the lon- 


apes ritudes were fo erroneous in the time of Davis, that we can only 
ound eh on the latitudes. Thus it is by the account of Waffer, that we 
| 1 2 delineate the track of Davis at his departure from the Galla- 
WEL pagos Iſlands, at which time he ſteered ſouthward, as far as the 
guet welfth degree of S. lat. where he experienced a terrible ſhock, &c. 
u hee had conſtantly ſteered ſouthward, and reckoned that he was 150 
leagues from the continent of America. | | 


| Inobſerving on the chart the ſhip's place thus deſcribed, we ſhall find 
tiat he was nearly in the 87th degree of W. long. He continued his 
courſe tonttiward, S. by E. and S. W. as far as the land diſcovered 
In 27 20'S. lat. By thus following the track of Davis, it appears 
pe muſt have been about 200 leagues from Copiapo, 600 from the 
allapagos, and 1* to the S. E. of the S. point of the ſituation in 
waich the iſlands of St. Felix and St. Ambroſe are laid down in the 
French maps. It may eaſily therefore be perceived, that the great 
and ſeen by Davis 12 leagues to the ſouthward, muſt be that of the 
lands of St. Felix and St. Ambroſe, and that the iſland of ſand muſt 
e a few leagues to the eaſtward of theſe iſlands. 5 
In order to eftabliſh this, let us review the ſituation pointed out 
or the pretended land of Davis, and for the iſlands St. Felix and 
t. Ambroſe, as well as the journals of the different navigators. 
The Engliſn maps place theſe iſlands in 1g S. lat. the French 
1 25", and thoſe of Green from 2620 to 277ꝶ77. 5 
| = Cook 


During 
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During the night of the 8th of April, I coaſted {hi 
Eaſter Ifland, at three leagues diſtance. The wez- _ 
ther was clear, and the wind had veered round 20 
from North to S. E. in leſs than three hours, At Inc 
day-break I ſteered for Cook's Bay, which is the anc 
moſt ſheltered from the winds between N. and S. by WF whi 
the Eaſt, in the whole ifland. It is only open tb Me 
the Weſt winds, and the weather was fo fine that whe 
I had hopes they would not blow for ſeveral days, ther 
At eleven o'clock I was not above a league from the (WF pert 
anchorage. The Aſtrolabe had already dropped BF XN 
anchor, and I did the ſame very near her: but the MW firin 
water deepened ſo rapidly, that the anchors of both herb 

. . aim 

Cook agrees that he miſſed the true latitude of theſe iſlands, _ 
rather in conſequence of having relied on the table of latitudes WE 17 | 
and longitudes, in Robertſon's Elements of Navigation, tin PHY 
on Green's chart. He ſaw certain ſigns of land in the neighbour. WF treim! 
hood of the 25th degree of 8. lat. But he could not find in 2550, WF lays 
and 25* 3o/, the land of Davis which did not exiſt, nor the iſland WWF cha 
St. Felix and St. Ambroſe, which muſt exiſt in the 27th degree, WF © tha 
and of which he perceived ſome ſigns. | In 
La Pcroufe, when coming from the eaſtward, and running down Wi ferred 
300 leagues on the parallel of Eaſter iſland, could not ſee either WM nails 
the land of Davis, which did not exiſt, or the iflands of St. Feliz WE th ig 
and St. Ambroſe, whoſe longitude is between 26 and 27 degrees o i Weir 
the eaſtward of that iſland. It is therefore evident, as Captain: ever u 
Cook and Dalrymple thought, that Eaſter iſland, which was found them, 


again by Roggewein in 1722, cannot be the land of Davis. | now 
It is alſo evident, that the Iſlands of St. Felix and St. Ambroſe, WW £ 
cannot exiſt in the ſituation laid down in the Engliſh maps: tor Wi that a 


as Cook remarks, Davis would then have fallen in with them in went e 
his track. And it. is evident, that the-Iſlands of St. Felix and vt. into th 
Ambroſe. cannot exiſt in the ſituation laid down in the Frenci Wi which 
maps, in conformity with that deſcribed by Robertſon ; for tien Wi en 
Capt. Cook would have ſeen thgem. = They | 
It appears then almoſt demonſtrative, that the land oi Da, packets 
does not exiſt, but that there are Iſlands in the 27th degree of 3, which | 
latitude, about 200 leagues from Copiapo, wes no other 8 


than the Iſlands of St. Felix and St. Ambroſe, laid down errofe, from th 
.oufly in all the maps; and that theſe Iſlands are the pretende * 
land of Davis. Such, at leaſt, is my opinion, after a comparison 
of the journal of the different navigators. It is alſo the copie 
of a modern navigator, in high eſtimation, I mean M. Bougau 


{ups 


ville. French Ed:tor. 
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ſhips came home. Thus we were obliged to purchaſe 
-:ain, and make two boards to regain the anchorage. 

This contrariety did not abate the ardour of the. 
Indians, who ſwam after us to a league off ſhore, 
and came on board with a laughing careleſs air, 
which gave me the beſt opinion of their character. 
Men of a more ſuſpicious turn would have feared, 
when we got under fail again, that we were carrying 
them off from their native ſoil. But the idea of ſuch 
perfidy did not ſeem to preſent itſelf to their minds. 


| 
F Naked and unarmed, in the midſt of us, a {imple 
0 ſtring round their middle ſupported a bundle of 
m Tberbs that hung down before. Mr. Hodges, the 
painter who accompanied Capt. Cook in his ſecond 
& voyage, has ſucceeded very ill in pourtraying their 
= | phyſiognomy, which is generally agreeable and ex- 
.  tremely various; and has not, like that of the Ma- 
%, lays, Chineſe, and inhabitants of Chili, a genera] 
6 character that is peculiar to themſelves. 
l made ſeveral preſents to theſe Indians, who pre- 
on WE ferred. pieces of painted cloth, half an ell long, to 
ther WW nails, knives, and beads. Even theſe yielded to 
4. | their ſtronger inclination for hats, of which how- 
air: erer we had too ſmall a quantity to give to many of 
ound them. At eight in the evening I took leave of my 
bro, new gueſts, giving them to underſtand by figns, 
„ that at day-break I ſhould go aſhore. They then 
em in went dancing into their boat, and threw thernſelves 
od . into the ſea, two muſket ſhots from the ſhore, on 
nl BY vhich the billows broke with conſiderable fo 
"ven E. J with conſiderable force. 


bey had taken the precaution of making little 
op [packets of my preſents, and every one placed thoſt 
ae which belonged to him on his head, to ſecure them 
none tom the water. 1 

tended b | 
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| 

DESCRIPTION OP EASTER ISLAND—INCIDENTS Ay ( 
EVENTS WHICH TOOK PLACE THERE—MANNERS £ 
AND CUSTOMS OF THE INHABITANTS, I 

| 15 e 
 C NOOK's Bay, in Faſter Ifland, is fituated in d 


27 11“ S. lat. and 111 51” 30” W. lon. and 4 


is the only anchorage that is ſheltered from the WF . 
S. E. and E. winds, which uſually blow in theſe WF T! 
ſeas. With weſterly winds it is very dangerous: but nme 
from that quarter, however, the wind never blows, till MW 
it has veered round by the Eaſt to N. E., to the N. b tho 
and from thence to the Weſt. There is ſufficient WW CO 
time, therefore, to get under way; and, at three quar- the 
ters of a mile in the offing, no danger is to be feared, tooe 

This Bay is eafily known. For after doubling the WF fi 
two rocks off the ſouth point of the Iſland, and run- WW they 
ning along ſhore at the diſtance of a mile, a ſmall Wi land 
creek may be perceived, which is the moſt certain Tt 
land mark. When this creek bears E. by S. and the lwent 
two rocks abovementioned are ſhut in with the point, rw 
there is anchorage in twenty fathoms water over! 48 4 
bottom of ſand, at three quarters of a mile from tie - coy 
ſhore. Further in the offing there is no bottom but t for 


in thirty-five. or forty fathoms, and the depth of the 
water encreaſes ſo rapidly that the anchor does nt 
hold. The landing is eaſy at the foot of one of the 
ſtatues, of which J ſhall preſently ſpeak. 

At day-break I ordered every thing to be mai: 
ready for us to go on ſhore, where I had reaſon t 
expect I ſhould meet with friends, as I had loaded 
with preſents thoſe who had come on board the pre 
ceding evening. I was too well acquainted V1 
the accounts of the different navigators, to be igno- 
rant that the Indians are but grown up children, 


whoſe deſires the ſight of our property would © 
| SEE ſtrong 
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ſtrongly excite, that they would take every poſſible 
method to get poſſeſſion of them. I was therefore 
convinced that I muſt reſtrain them by fear, and 
gave orders that this expedition ſhould be accom- 
panied with a little warlike train. We put this in 
execution, with four boats and twelve armed ſol- 
diers. M. de Langle and myſelf were followed by 
all the paſſengers and officers, except thoſe who 
E were neceſſary to carry on the duty on board our ſhips. 
Thus we formed a body of about ſeyenty perſons, 
including the crews of our boats. ; | 
Pour or five hundred Indians waited for us on the 
E ſhore. They were unarmed, and ſeveral of them 


E the greater number were naked, ſeveral were tat- 
tooed, and their faces painted red. Their cries and 


WF their phyſiognomy equally expreſſed their joy, as 
the they advanced to give us their hands and affiſt us in 


mal { This part of the Iſland has an elevation of about 
tan twenty feet, and the mountains are about ſeven or 
d the eight hundred toiſes from the ſea, to which the ſoil 
dom, has a gentle declivity from the baſes. This interval 
1 is covered with a kind of herb, which I believe to be 


ft for paſturage. It grows on the ſurface of large 
ones, that lie looſe upon the earth, and appear 
{preciſely ſimilar to thoſe of the Iſle of France, called 
In the country giraumons, becauſe they are in general 
pf the ſize of that fruit. Theſe very ſtones, which 
Pere ſo inconvenient to us in walking, are a very 
aluable preſent from nature. They keep the earth 
pol and moiſt, and ſupply the place of that ſalutary 
Wade which the inhabitants have imprudently ba- 

ſed by felling their trees. This practice, which 


d precluded ' the exiſtence of floods, rivulets, or 
Pings, muſt have taken place in very remote pe- 
pas. The iſlanders were ignorant, that in the 
Vor. I. F 8 ſmall 


covered with pieces of white and yellow ſtuff; but 


us expoſed their ſoil to be burnt up by the ſun, 
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ſmall i0ands of ſuch an :mmenſe ocean, the cool 
an alone detain 


neſs of a land covered with trees C 
an almoſt 


and condent© clouds, and thus Keep UP 

continual rain upon the mountains, which may 
ſpread, on every de into ſprings. and rivulets. lands 
deprived of tbis advantage, 3 ſabje& to a horrid 
drought,. which gradually deſtroys the plants and 
{brubs, and renders the land almoſt uninhabitable. 
NM. de Langle and myſelf did not doubt that this 
ople owed their unfortunate ſituation, in this re- 
pect, to the imprudence of their anceſtors; and it 
is, Probaple, that other Iſlands of the South Sea are 
only watered, pecauſe fortunately they have inaccel- 
fible mountains, where it has been impoſhible to cut 
wood. Thus has, nature veiled. her greater liberality 
to, the latter behind the cloak of avarice, and by 
zoncealing her exuberance in receſſes which it was 
out of their power to invade. A long ſtay in the 
Ille of France, which bears ſo ſtrong a reſemblance 


to Eaſier Iſland, has taught me that the trees nevel 
ſhoot, again, unleſs ſheltered, from the ſea breezes 


by other trees OF by, walls, And it was the know- 


ledge of this circum{tance | 
cauſe. of the devaſiation. of Eaſter Iſland, 


habitants have much leſs cauſe of complaint from 
which have long 


the, eruptions of their voIcancs, 
been extinguiſhed, than from their own imprudence. 
But as man accem modates: himſelf to every fituau" 


with more caſe than any other animal, theſe iſland! 
| id t0 


appeared leſs. unfortunate to me than they ic 
Capt. Cook and Mr. Forſter, who arrived there a 
a long tedious voyage, eat BP with ſcurvy, and in 
want of every thing. They found neither Wood, 
water, nor pigs: a few fowls, bananas, and pota- 
toes can, in ſuch circumſtances, afford but pod 
ſupplies. Accordingly their accounts bear the malte 
of their more. unpleaſant ſituation. 


6 Ours wes 


fiitely more happy. Our crews, enjoyed Þ. a 
9 : health 


/ 
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health ; we had taken on board in Chili whatever 
meceflaries we wanted for ſeveral months; and all 
we deſired of the inhabitants, was to afford us an 
opportunity of conferring benefits. We brought 
them goats, ſheep, and pigs; and we had feeds of 
oranges, lemons, cotton, maize, and in general every 
ſpecies of plants moſt likely to thrive upon their 
foil. 1 1 
Our firſt care, when we landed, was to form a 
ring of armed ſoldiers, emjoining the inhabitants to 
leave this ſpace void. Then pitching a tent, I had 
the preſents intended for them, and the different 
ſpecies of animals to be left, brought on fhore. But 
as I had expreſsly forbidden the foldiers to fire, or 
| even with the butt end of their muſkets, to keep off 
| the Indians who might be troubleſome, the ſoldiers 
& themfelves were ſoon expoſed to the rapacity of thoſe 
iſtanders, whoſe numbers rapidly encreaſed. They 
amounted at the leaſt to 800, out of whom full 150 


| were women. The phyfiognomy of many among 
de latter were agreeable, and they offered their 
- WH favors to thoſe who were willing to give them pre- 
e ſeats. The men endeavonred to induce us to com- 
n- ply, and while the women laviſhed their careſſes on 
m as, took our hats from our heads, and our hand- 


ng kerchiefs from our pockets. They all ſeemed to 
ce. be accomplices in theſe thefts, for they had ſcarcely 
on, Wa committed them, when they all: took to flight at the 
| fame inſtant, like a covey of birds. But obſerving 

| that we made no uſe of our muſkets, they returned 

|» few minutes afterwards, renewed their carefles, 

and watched a favourable moment to commit new 
| thefts. Theſe mancenvres continued all the morn- 
ung: and as we were to leave them at night, and ſo 
| fort a ſpace of time did not admit of our giving 
item much inſtruction, we only amuſed ourſelves 
vith obſerving the artifices theſe iſlanders employed 
o roh us. In order to remove every pretext for any 
| T2 | kind 
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kind of force, which might have produced unfor. thin 

tunate conſequences, I declared that I would replace WW cond 

the hats that might be taken from the ſoldiers and MF iflan 

ſailors. Theſe Indians were unarmed. Only three The 

or four, among ſo great a number, had a kind of or ti 

wooden club, not in the leaſt formidable. Some high, 

of them appeared to have a flight authority over three 

the others, and taking them for Chiefs I diſtributed WWF fve f 

ſome medals among them, which I hung about be th 

their necks with a chain. But I ſoon diſcovered WW beliey 

that theſe were in fact the very men who were the 2000. 

moſt notorious thieves; and although they ſeemed equal 

to purſue thoſe who ſtole our handkerchiefs, it was ber of 
eaſy to perceive they were fully determined not to in abe 

overtake them. Foot | drawn 
Having but eight or ten hours to remain upon the than? 
iſland, and being deſirous not to loſe that interval jectur 
of time, I confided the care of our tent, and of d emit! 
our effects, to M. d' Eſcures, my firſt heutenant, to either 
whom I alſo gave the command of all the folders their c 
and ſailors on ſhore. We then divided ourſelves into ve onl, 
two parties, of which the firſt, under the orders of the Ba) 
M. de Langle, was to penetrate as far as poſſible WW of M. 

into the heart of the Iſland, to ſow the grain in ſuch land, 
ſpots as ſhould appear beſt adapted to their cult. and we 
vation; and to examine the nature of the oil, and for 

j plants, agriculture, population, inonuments, and in 2 
| general every thing intereſting among this very ex- 3 
traordinary people. Thoſe who were able to go l th de 
| over a great extent of ground, joined his party, and 75 th 
5 be was accompanied by Meſſrs. Dagelet, Lamanon, Wh © not e 
1 Duché, Dufreſne, Martinière, Father Receveuf, 0 how 
| M. Abbe Mongeès, and the Gardener. The ſecond þ 19180 tl 
party, of which I made one, viſited the monuments , 1172, 
the platforms, and the houſes and plantations, within - perh; 
a league around our quarters. The drawing of thele 1 at * 
lat we © 


monuments, given by Mr. Hodges, preſents but a 


feeble idea of the objects we ſaw. Mr. F _ 
"MD" | . L 1 85 
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thinks they are the work of a people much more 


ifland ; but his opinion appears to me unfounded, 
The largeſt of the clumſy buſts on theſe platforms, 
or that we meaſured, is only fourteen feet fix inches 
high, ſeven feet fix inches broad acroſs the ſhoulders 
three feet thick in the belly, and fix feet broad and 
8 five feet thick at the baſe. Theſe buſts, I ſay, may 
| be the work of the preſent race, whoſe population I 
believe may, without exaggerating, be eſtimated at 
2000. The number of women appeared nearly 


| ber of children as in any other country. For though 
in about 1200 inhabitants, whom our arrival had 
| drawn together round the Bay, there were not more 
| than 300 women, I ſhould from thence only con- 


jecture, that although the men came from the ex- 
wvemity of the iſland to ſee our ſhips, the women, 


either becauſe more delicate, or more occupied with 


: | their children and families, were left at home; and 
. we only ſaw thoſe who inhabited the environs of 
dhe Bay. This opinion is confirmed by the account 
e of M. de Langle, who found, in the interior of the 
8 iand, a great number of women and children; 


and we all explored the caverns where Mr. Forſter 


: and ſome of Capt. Cook's officers thought the 
10 omen might be concealed. Theſe are ſubterraneous 
c. Wh vellings, of the fame form with thoſe I ſhall hero- 


ater deſcribe, where we found ſmall faggots, of 


did not exceed fix inches in circumference. We can- 
not, however, diſpute that the inhabitants had con- 
cealed their wives when Capt. Cook viſited them 
m 1772, but I could not diſcover their motive; and 
it is perhaps to the kindneſs with which thoſe navi- 
gators conducted themſelves towards this people, 
lat we owe the confidence they ſeemed to place in 
| 3 5 ; us, 


conſiderable than the preſent inhabitants of the 


equal to that of the men, and I ſaw as great a num 


vhich the largeſt pieces were not five feet long, and 
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"0 LA PEROVSE'S VOYAGE (1785, 
us, and by which we were enabled to judge better 


of then population, | 
All the monuments now remaining, and of which 
M. Duche has given an exact drawing, appear very 
ancient, and are placed in a kind of norai, or bury. 
ing ground, as we judged from the number of bones. 
near them. It cannot be ſuppoſed their form of 
government has ſo equalized all conditions that 
there is no chief whoſe memory the inhabitants de- 
_ fire to preſerve by erecting him a ſtatue. Inſtead 
of the coloſſal mauſolea of pride and vanity they 
have here ſubſtituted only ſmall heaps of ſtone in 
the ſhape of a pyramid of which the upper ſtone is 
whitened with lime water. Theſe little monumenty, 
which are only an hour's work for one man, are erect. 
ed on the ſea-ſhore, and an Indian clearly explained 
to us by laying himſelf down on the ground the. 
object of theſe heaps of ſtones :- afterwards lifting 
his hands towards Heaven, he evidently expeſſed their | 
belief in a future exiſteace. I was unwilling rafhly 
to adopt ſuch an opinion, and confeſs I. thought 
them far from poſſeſſing that idea, till having ob- 
ſerved them repeat the ſame ſign to others, and 
M. de Langle, who travelled into the interior part of 
the country, having reported the fame fact, I have 
naw no doubt on the ſubject, and I believe all our 
officers and paſſengers entertain a fimilar opinion, 
Let we ſaw no trace of any religious worſhip among 
MW them; for I do not think their rude ſtatues can be 
'q | taken for idols, notwithſtanding the Indians may 
1 bave ſhewn for them a ſpecics of veneration. Thelo 
* Coloſſal buſts, of which J have already given the d. 
menſions, and which ſufficiently prove the little pros 
11 greſs they have made in ſeulpture, arc cut out o 
| volcanic production known among naturaliſts by the: 
name of lapillo, a fione ſo light and - friable that 
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| ſome of Captain Cook's officers have thought 
might be a factitious ſubſtance compoſed of mortat 
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indurated by the air. It only remains to be explain- 
ed how they have been able to raiſe ſo conſiderable 
a weight without the aid of machines. We were 
however certain they were of a very light volcanic 
ſtone, and that by means ef levers five or fix fathoms 
long, and fliding ſtones underneath, as Captain Cook 
very well explains, they might be able to raiſe a 
much greater weight: an operation for which an 
hundred men would be ſufficient, and there would 
not be room for à greater number to act. Thus 
the marvellous diſappears, nature regains her J%illö, 
which is not the production of art, and there is rea- 
ſon to believe that if no new monuments adorn the 
iſland it is becauſe there all conditions are equal; to 
be king over a people who are almoſt naked and 
live on . yams and potatocs, excites little jealouſy ; 
and theſe Indians, never having any occaſion tor 
| war, becauſe they have no neighbours, have no need 
of a chief inveſted with any confiderable authority. 
I can only hazard conjectures on the manners of 
theſe people, whoſe language 1 do not underfiind, 
and whom I have ſeen but for a day. I was affifted, 
however, by the experience of other navigators who 
have gohe before, with whoſe accounts I am perfectly 
acquainted, and to theſe ! added my own reflections. 
Scarcely the tenth part of the land is cultivated, 
and 1 am perſuaded that three days labour is ſuffi- 
cient to. procure the Indian ſubſiſtence for a 
year. Such facility in providing for the wants of 
life has Jed the to believe the productions of the 
| earth are in common, particularly as I am almoſt 
certain their houſes are common, at leaſt to a whole 
village or a difiric. I meaſarcd one of theſe houſes 
| which was near us* ; it was 300 feet in length, 10 
| in breadth, and in the middle ten in height. Its 
ſorm was that of a canoe inverted, and there was no 
| * This houfe was not yet finiſhed, ſo that Captain Cook could 
not have ſeen it, ; _ | 
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72 LA PEROUSE'S VOYAGE [1785, 17 
entrance except by creeping on the hands through dr 
two doors, both leſs than two feet high. This ſee 
houſe, which would contain more than two hun- to 
dred perſons, could not be the reſidence of the chief, wi. 
for there was no furniture, and fo great a ſpace would tre 
have been uſeleſs to him; with two or three other IM the 
| houſes not far diſtant, it therefore forms a village. FE 
There is probably in every diſtrict a chief who MW the 
particularly ſuperintends the plantations, of which WF as 
Captain Cook imagined he was the proprietor. But MW hay 
if that celebrated traveller found ſome difficulty in WWF dog 
procuring a ſufficient quantity of potatoes and yams, man 
it muſt be attributed not ſo much to a ſcarcity of vera 
thoſe vegetables, as to the neceſſity of obtaining an have 
almoſt general conſent for their fale. like 
I cannot venture to ſay whether the women are the 
common to a diſtrict, and the children to the repub- WF ſome 
lie, but it is certain that no individual of the Indians in ge 
appeared to have over any one women the authority of ou 
of a huſband. If, however, they are individual pro- whic] 
perty, their maſters are very prodigal of their rights. WF that t 
Some of their dwellings are, as I have already ob- falt, 
ſerved, ſubterraneous, but as a proof that there are WW At 
marſhy places in the interior of the iſland, others deſigr 
are conſtructed of ruſhes, very neatly arranged, my ſe 
which afford a perfect ſhelter from the rain. The WF found 
building reſts on a baſe of hewn ſtone*, 18 inches WF kerchi 
thick, in which they have bored holes at equal di. plunde 
tances to admit poles which bending archwiſe, forn WM ret. 
the roof, the ſpaces of which are filled up with 2 from a 
thatch of reeds, _ + 0 | he had 
The identity of theſe people with the other iſlan- followe 
ders of the South Sea, as Captain Cook obſerves, erer c: 
cannot be doubted, for their language and national all in th 
phyſiognomy are the ſame, their manufactures alio, WF "lege o 
made from the bark of the mulberry, though theſe ¶ contin, 
trees are very rare, having been deſtroyed by tb WF Which h 
ny * Theſe ſtones are not granite, but ſolid laya. {ents the 


droughts. 
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droughts. Such as have ſurvived are only three 
feet high, and theſe they have even been obliged 
to encompaſs with walls to ſecure them from the 
winds : it is remarkable that the height of theſe 
trees never exceeded that of the walls by which 
they are ſheltered. | 

do not doubt that in former periods of time 
theſe iſlanders have enjoyed the fame productions 
as the Society Iflands. But the fruit trees muſt 
have periſhed by the droughts, as well as the pigs and 
dogs to whom water is indiſpenſably neceflary, while 
man, who at Hudſon's Bay makes whale oil his be- 
verage, can accuſtom himſelf to any thing, and I 
have ſeen the natives of Eaſter Ifland drink ſea-water 
like the albatroſs of Cape Horn. We were there in 
the wet ſeaſon, and finding a little brackiſh water in 
ſome hollows on the ſea-ſhore, they offered it to ug 
in gourds : but it was rejected by the moſt thirſty. 
of our crew. I do not flatter myſelf that the pigs 
| which I preſented them will multiply; but I hope 
| that the goats and ſheep which drink little and love 
al, wil juccecd there. 
At one in the afternoon I came back to the tent 
| deſigning to return on board, that M. de Clonard, 
my ſecond Captain, might go on ſhore in his turn. I 
| found almoſt all my people without hats or hand- 
| kerchiefs ; for our gentleneſs had encouraged theſg 
| plunderers, nor was I at all diſtinguiſhed from the 
| reſt, An Indian who had aſſiſted me in deſcending 
| from a platform, took away my hat, and as ſoon as 
| he had rendered me this ſervice, ran off at full ſpeed, 
| followed as uſual by all the reſt. I did not how- 
eyer cauſe him to be purſued, for being nearly 
all in the ſame ſtate, I would not alone enjoy the pri- 
| vilege of being ſheltered from the ſun, and therefore 
| continued examining the platform; a monument 
| which has given me the higheſt opinion of the ta- 
{ents theſe people once poſſeſſed for building, for 
C : here 
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here'the pompous word architecture cannot be ap. th 
plied. They ſeem never to have been acquainted to 
with any kind of cement, but they cut and ſhane de 
their ſtones with perfect accuracy, placing and juin. int 
ing them according to the rules of art. ing 


I have collected a few ſamples of theſe flones ane 


which are lavas of various denfities. The lighteſt, ber 
and which muſt conſequently be the firſt decom- of 1 
poſed, forms the face towards the land ; that turned to \ 
to the ſea is conſtructed of a lava infinitely more fem 
compact, and I know not any inſtrument or ſub- with 
ſtance which theſe iflanders poſſeſs, hard enough to L 
eut theſe laſt ; a longer ſtay on the iſland might have of t] 
afforded ſome light upon the ſubject. At two o'clock is at 
I returned on board, and M. de Clonard went on njul 
ſhore. Soon afterwards two officers of the Aſtrolabe the 
arrived to inform me, that the Indians bad juſt com- whic 
mitted a robbery, which had occafioned a confider- not. | 
able conteſt. Some divers had cut the grapnel rope For o 
of the Aſtrolabe's boat under water, and carried off the m 
her grapnel, which we did not perceive till the robbers WF No 
had got a conſiderable way into the interior of the Wi vigatc 
iſland. As this anchor was neceflary to us, a couple for fa; 
of officers, with ſevere] ſoldies, purſued them, but WW conſid 
were ſoon overwhelmed with a fhower of ftones. are as 
A muſquet fired in the air without ſhot produced WF eumſt- 
no effect, and they were at laſt obliged to fire 2 WF founde 
charge of ſmall ſhot, ſome of which, doubtlets, | ON the 
touched one of the Indians, for the throwing d The n 
ſtones then ceaſed, and our officers were able to ga are not 
the tent in tranquillity ; but it was impoſhible to orer- only to 
take the Indians, who muſt have been aſtonithed a BW preiles 
our patience, which all their inſults had not been fab dan ww} 
flcient to ſubdue. e FE oat the mol 
They ſoon, however, returned around our qua-. 11 realit. 
ters, and again offering us their wonien, we beca Bn They 
as good friends as at our firſt interwiew. At length Wl of age, 
by ſix in-the evening, every thing was got on bay t pande 


the canoes returned on ſhore, and I made the fignal 
to prepare to weigh. Before we got under fail, M. 
de Langle gave me an account of his excurſion intothe 
interior of the i{land, which I ſhal] relate in the follow- 
ing chapter. He had ſown ſeeds through all his route, 
and ſhewn theſe 1flanders every mark of his extreme 
benevolence; yet, I think I ſhall complete the portrait 
of their character, when I relate, that a kind of chief, 
to whom M. de Langle had preſented a male and 
female goat, received them with one hand, while, 
with the other, he ſtole his handkerchief. 
Doubtleſs theſe people have not the ſame notions 
of theft with us. Probably among them no diſgrace 


is attached to it. But they are well appriſed of the 
injuſtice they commit, for they inſtantly fly, to eſcape 
6 the puniſhment which they evidently expect, and 
F which, had we continued on the land, we ſhould 
— not have failed to inflict in proportion to the offence. 
0 For our our extreme lenity had, in the end, produced 
f the moſt diſagrecable conſequences. 
No one who has read the accounts of modern na- 
he WE vigators, can miſtake the Indians of the South Sea 
ge for ſavages. On the contrary, they have made very 
it WW conſiderable progreſs in civilization; and, I believe, 
Jes. are as highly corrupted as pofſible, under all the cir- 
cell WE cumſtances of their fituation. This opinion is not 
e 2 founded on the various thefts they committed, but 
1k, eon the manner in which thoſe thefts were perpetrated. 
The moſt hardened, unbluſhing villains of Europe 
gan are not ſuch hypocrites as theſe iſlanders, who careſs 
wel- only to conceal fraud, and whoſe countenance ex- 
«d at WF preiles not one ſentiment of the heart. For the In- 
1 fol- dan who had juſt received a preſent, and appeared 
| the moſt eager to render us a thouſand ſervices, was, 
qui m reality, ever the moſt to be ſutpected. 
came Bl They forcibly dragged to us girls of 13 or 14 years 
nech, of age, ſolely with the hope of receiving the reward 
var ot panders. Their repugnance evinced, that in them 
1a . 
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the laws of the country were violated, and every 
Frenchman diſdained to uſe the brutal power which 
he thus poſſeſſed. _ 
I have found, in this country, all the arts poſſeſſed 
by the people of the Society Iflands, but with much 
leſs opportunity of exerciſing them for want of ma- 
terials. The canoes alſo are of the fame ſhape, but 
they are compoſed only of very narrow planks, four 
or five feet long, and would, at the moſt, carry but 
four men. I ſaw only three on this part of the illand; ' 
and I ſhould not be ſurpriſed, if, in a ſhort time, 
through the want of wood, there ſhould not be one 
remaining. In fact, they have learnt to do without 
them, for they ſwim 10 perfectly well, that in the high- 
eſt ſea they go two leagues out, and ſearch, by choice 
at their return on ſhore, the places where the ſurf 
breaks with the greateſt violence. | 
The coaſt ſeemed to be ſtocked with very little fiſh 
and, I believe, the vegetable kingdom ſupphes all the 
food of the inhabitants, who live on potatoes, yams, 
bananas, ſugar-cane, and a ſmall fruit which grows 
on the rocks at the ſea fide, reſembling the bunches 
of raiſins found in the neighbourhood of the tropics 
in the Atlantic Ocean. We cannot reckon, among 
their rejources, a few fowls, which, in this iſland, are 
ſo rare, that our travellers did not fee a ſingle Jand 
bird, and ſea-fowl are by no means common. 
In the cultivation of their land theſe iſlanders ſhew 

great intelligence, pulling up the weeds, burning 
them in heaps, and thus fertilizing the ground with 
their cinders. The banana trees are planted in a 
ſtraight line by the cord. They alſo cultivate the 
ſolanum, morel, or nightſhade, but I know not to 
what uſe it 1s applied. If I had obſerved veſſels ca- 
pable of reſiſting fire, I ſhould have ſuppoſed that 
they dreſs it like ſpinage, as at Madagaſcar or the Ile 
of France. But they have no other manner of cook- 
ing their victuals than that of the Society * 
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by digging a hole in the earth, and covering their 
otatoes or yams with hot ſtones and coals mixed 
with earth, ſo that all their food is baked as it were 
M an oven. 
The care they took to meaſure my ſhip, proved 
that they did not behold our works of art with the 
unobſervant gaze of ſtupidity. For they examined 
our cables, our anchors, our compaſs, our ſteering 
wheel, and came the next morning with a line to 
take the dimenſions, which led me to think that they 
had ſome diſcuſſion of the ſubject on ſhore, and 

ſome doubts remained. But I only eſteem them 
the leſs, becauſe they are ſo capable of reflection. 

By not making uſe of our power againſt them, 
we gave occaſion for one reflection to ariſe in their 
minds, and even that may perhaps eſcape them : yet 
they were not entirely blind to it, ſince they fled at 
the moment a muſket was preſented. 

So far different was our conduct, that: we landed 
on their iſland only to confer benefits, and load 
them with preſents. In their fields we ſowed uſeful 

j "ya, in their habitations we left pigs, goats, and 
| ſheep, which will. probably increaſe, and in ex- 

change demanded nothing; yet did they attack us 


; | repeat, that in other circumſtances to have behaved 
| with ſuch lenity, would have been extremely impru- 


and, I flattered myſelf, that in the morning when they 
could no longer perceive our veſſels, they would at- 
tribute this ſudden departure to our juſt contempt for 
their practices; and, by this reflection, they may 


it is chimerical, navigators are little intereſted in the 


ſources 


| * Eaſter Iſland, diſcovered in 1722 by Roggewein, appears, as 
[Li Perouſe obſerves, to have experienced a revolution both in its 
| population 


| with ſtones, and rob us of every thing they could pilſer. 


dent : but I was determined to depart in the night, 


be amended. Be this opinion as it may, and perhaps 


(event, ſince this Ifland * ſcarcely affords any re- 
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ro CHAP. V. 1NpC 
EXCURSION OP M. DE LANGLE INTO THE INTEFRi91 Our! 
OF EAS TER ISLAND — NEW OBSERVATIONS ON 1: lofty, 
' MANNERS AND ARTS OF THE NATIVES, THE QU4- Verec 
LITY AND CULTIVATION OF THEIR SOIL, ETC. flood 
4 
SET out at eight in the morning, accompanied ward 
by Meſſrs. Dagelet, de Lamanon, Dufreſne, eaſt f 
3 Abbé Monges, Father Receveur, and the befor 
Gardener, and went about two leagues to the cal. we he 
ward towards the interior of the iſland. Our jour— were 
ney was very difficult over ſmall hills covered with tants 
volcanic ſtones. But I ſoom perceived paths which WW maine 
communicated from dwelling to dwelling. We took Thel 
advantage of them, and viſited ſeveral plantations ot high, 
yams and potatoes. 'The ſoil of theſe plantations feet 01 
was a very fat vegetative earth, which the Gardener breadt 
judged proper for the culture of our grain; be and it; 
therefore ſowed cabbages, carrots, beet, maze, and Hav 
ourds. We endeavoured to make the natives un- I direc 
od that theſe ſeeds would produce fruits or which 
roots for their ſuſtenance. They underſtood us per- in the 
fectly, and then ſhowed us the beſt land, pointing hut we 
out the places where they wiſhed to ſee our new pro- which 
ductions ariſe. To theſe leguminous plants, we lava, cu 
population and the pr oductions of its ſoil. We muſt, at leaſt, draw 4 
that inference, from the difference in the accounts of theſe two EF * Morw 
navigators. The Reader who wiſhes to compare them, may c Fw of tl 
ſult the Voyage de Reggewein, printed at the Hague, in 17% WW 25, 
the extract which the Preſident de Broſſes gives in his work; en- ih the 
titled, Hiftoires de Navigations aux Terres n, vol. ii, 220, aud Yen 
follow! ing pages. French Editor. Bench Ea 


added, ſeeds of orange, citron, and cotton; endea- 


vouring to. make them comprehend they were trees, 
and that what we had previouſly ſown were plants. 

« We found no other ſhrubs than the paper mul- 
berry tree , and a ſpecies of the mimoſa or ſenfitive 
plant: there appeared ſeveral conſiderable fields of 


the morel, which they ſeemed to cultivate in lands 


impoveriſhed by yams and potatoes. We continued 
our route towards the mountains, which, though very 
lofty, all terminate in gentle declivities, and are co- 
vered with graſs; on them we perceived no traces of 
floods or torrents. | ry 

After having gone about two leagues to the eaſt- 
ward, we returned by the ſouth towards the ſouth 


eaſt fide, which our ſhips had failed along the evening 
before; and where, with the aid of our teleſcopes, 
ve had obſerved ſeveral monuments. Many of theſe 
E were thrown down, and it appeared that the inhabi- 
tants take no care to repair them, while others re- 
E mained ſtanding, with their platforms half ruined. 
= The largeſt of thoſe I meaſured was : feet 10 inches 
bigb, comprehending the capital, which is three 
feet one inch, and of a very light porous lava. Its 
E breadth, at the ſhoulders, was fix fect ſeven inches, 
and its thickneſs. at the baſe two feet ſeven inches. 


Having at length deſcried a collection of huts, 


I directed my ſteps to this little village as it were, of 
which one of the houſes was 330 feet in length, and 
in the (hape of an inverted canoe. Very near this 
but we obſerved the foundations of ſeveral others, 
which now no. longer exiſt ; they are compoſed of 
ua cut into ſtones, in which there are holes of about 


* Morus papprifera, which abounds in Japan, where a prepara- 


ion of the bark is uſed for paper. With this bark, which is very 
lienegus, the women of Louiſiana make various articles, together 
ich the filk produced upon the tree, while the leaf affords nqu- 
Ihment for the ſilk-worm. This tres alſo grows in France. 
Hench Editus. | | 
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two inches diameter. This part of the iſland ap. twe 
peared better cultivated, and more. populous than wal 
| * Cook's Bay, and the monuments and platiorms more mk 
| numerous. On ſeveral of the ſtones of which theſe 7 
platforms are compoſed, we remarked ſkeletons cy 
radely-ſketched, and diſcovered holes cloſed up with dep 
ſtones, which, as we conjectured, lead to caverns con. e 
taining the remains of the dead. An Indian explain- larg 
ed to us by very expreſſive ſigns, that they were in- 1 
humed there, and afterwards aſcended to Heayen, Wr 
On the ſea ſhore we met with ſeveral pyramids of ang 
tone arranged nearly like balls in a park of artillery, 2 
and perceived ſome human bones in the neighbour. 08 
hood: of the pyramids and ſtatues, of which the latter who 

had always their backs directed towards the ſea. The 

The next morning we viſited ſeven platforms, on ” 
which were ſtatues either ſtanding or fallen. They ter, 
only differed in ſize, or the ravages time had com- the f 

mitted on them in proportion to their antiquity, ao 
We found near the laſt of them a kind of layman or the 3 
effigy of reeds, repreſenting a man ten feet high, and away 
covered with a white manufacture of the country ; cans 
the head of a natural ſize, the body thin, the legs whie! 
pretty exactly proportionate, and a net hanging to 13 
its neck in the ſhape of a baſket covered with white the fi 
gloths, and apparently containing graſs. By the fide fertilt 
of this ſack was the figure of a child two feet long, ranco 
with the arms croſſed and the legs hanging down. Rau a. 
This layman, which could not have ſtood there many met 
years, was perhaps the model from which ſtatues are ſwallo 
now erecting to the chiefs of their country. By the veſſel: 
fide of this fame platform were two parapets forming | paſſed 
an incloſure of 384 feet length by 324 broad. We 2pproc 
could. not diſcover whether this was a reſervoir tor childr 
water, or the outline of a fortreſs againſt enemies; were t 

| byt- it ſeemed a work left unfiniſhed by its con- _ 
ſtructors. | 3 18. Loi „ 
- Contiuuing our route weſtward, we met about BY dg 
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twenty children under the care of ſome women, and 
walking apparently towards the . houſes I have juſt 
mentioned. OS 1 1 

« At the ſouthernmoſt extremity of the iſland, we 
ſaw the crater of an ancient volcano, whoſe ſize, 
depth, and regularity excited our admiration. It re- 
ſembled the fruſtrum of the cone, whoſe upper and 
larger baſis appeared more than two miles in circum- 
ference. The extent of the lower baſis may be eſti- 
mated, by ſuppoſing the fide of the cone to form an 
angle of 30? with a perpendicular ; the inferior baſis 
forms a perfect circle, its bottom, which is marſhy, 
containing ſeveral conſiderable pools of freſh water, 
whoſe ſurface appeared aboye the level of the ſea. 
The depth of the crater 1s at leaſt 800 feet. 

« Father Receveur, who deſcended into the cra- 
ter, informed us that the marſh was ſurrounded by 
the fineſt plantations of banana and mulberry trees ; 
and it appeared, as we had obſerved when coaſtin, 
the iſland, that there had been a conſiderable falling 
away of the land on the fide next the ſea, which had 
cauſed a great breach in the crater, the height of 
which is equal to one third of the cone, and its breadth 
a tenth of the upper circumference. The graſs on 
the ſides of the cone, the marſh at the baſe, and the 
fertility of the adjacent lands, prove that the ſubter- 
raneous fires have long been extinguiſhed “, and we 
law at the bottom of the crater the only birds. we 
met with on the whole iſland : theſe were the water 
lwallow. Night obliged us to return towards our 
veſſels, when we obſerved near one of the houſes we 
paſſed a great number of children, who fled at our 
approach. We imagined that in this houſe all the 
children of the diſtric. were lodged, for their ages 
vere too funilar to admit of their belonging to the 


on the fide of the crater next the ſea is a ſtatue almoſt entirely 
We e by time, which proves that ſeveral ages have elapſed 
nee the volcano has burnt out. | 1 
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two women who appeared to have the care of them. 
Near to this houſe was an earth hole, where yams and 
otatoes were dreſſed in the manner practiſed in the 
Society Iſlands. af 
On my return to the tent, I gave to three diffe- 
rent inhabitants the three ſpecies of animals we deſ- 


tined for this iſland, making choice of thoſe which 


appeared moſt likely to propagate. 

© "Theſe iſlanders are hoſpitable, and frequently 
offered us potatoes and ſugar canes, but never omit- 
ted an opportunity of plundering us when they could 
effect it with impunity. Scarcely the tenth part of 
the country is cultivated, and the lands already clear- 


ed are in an oblong form, and extremely regular, but 
without any kind of incloſure, the reſt of the iſland 
being covered with a very coarſe graſs, which ex- 


tends to the very ſummit of the mountains. It was 
then the wet ſeaſon, and we found the earth moiſien- 
ed a foot deep. Some holes in the hills contained a 
little freſh water, but no where did we find any run- 
ning ſtream. The ſoil appeared of good quality, but 
were it advantageouſly watered, would have a live- 
lier vegetation. We did not perceive among theſe 
people any implements of agriculture, and it is pro- 
| Fable that when they have cleared the land, the 
make holes with ſtakes, and then plant their yam 
and potatoes. We found, though very rarely, a fen 
buſhes of mimoſa, of which the thickeſt are only thre: 
inches in diameter at the ſtem. The moſt probable 
conjectures concerning the government of theſe 
iſlanders is, that they compoſe but a ſingle nation 


divided into as many diſtricts as there are mri; 


for we obſerved that the villages are built near theſe 
. cemeteries. It appetirs that the productions of th: 
earth are common to all the inhabitants of the fame 

diſtrict, and as men offer their wives to ftrang® 
without the leaſt delicacy or reſerve, it may be {i 


poſed they do not belong to any man in particula; 


all 
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and that as ſoon as children are weaned they are de- 
livered _ to other women, who in each iel are 


charged with their management. 
In this mand we met with twice as many men 
as women; and if they are not in fact leſs numerous 


than the men, their apparent paucity muſt have ariſen 


from their being more domeſtic. Their whole po- 


pulation may be eſtimated at 2000, while the number 
of. houſes. we ſaw building, and of their children, 


gave us reaſon to conclude their population is not on 


the decline. But there is ground to believe, how- 


ever, that the inhabitants were more numerous when 
the iſland was better wooded. Had the inhabitants 
ſufficient induſtry to build ciſterns, they would re- 
medy one of the greateſt eisfortaries of their fitua- 


tion, and might even prolong their lives, for we did 


not ſee one man that appeared more than ſixty-five 
years of age, if we may be ſuppoſed to judge with 


accuracy of a people we knew ſo ſlightly, and whoſe 
mode of life is ſo different from our own. 


CHAP. v1 | 
DEPARTURE FROM EASTER ISLAND—ASTRONOMICAL 


 OBSERVATIONS—ARRIVAL AT THE SANDWICH 
ISLANDS—ANCHORAGE IN THE BAY OF KERIPOREPO, 


IN THE ISLAND OF MOWEE—DEPARTURE FROM 


THAT ISLAND, 


N quitting Cook's „ Bay, in Eaſter Iſland, in the 
evening of the 10th, I ſteered to the northward, 

coaſting the iſland by moon light at a league's dif. 

ſtance, and I did not loſe fight of it till the next day 
at tro in the afternoon, though we were then from 
it about 20 leagues. The wind blew conſtantly be- 
| Teen! 8. E. and E. 8. E. till the 17th, but the wea- 
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ther was perfectly clear, and did not change and be- 
come cloudy till the wind came round to E. N. E. 
where it ſettled from the 17th to the 20th. At that 
time we began to catch Bonitas* which conſtantly fol- 
lowed our ſhips as far as the Sandwich lands, and 
furniſhed every day, during fix weeks, a complete 
allowance for the whole of our crews. This wholeſome 


food preſerved their health in the beſt ſtate; and after 


ten months navigation, during which we were only 
twenty-five days in port, we had not one man fick 
on board either of our ſhips. We were navigating 
in unknown ſeas, and our track was parallel to that 
of Captain Cook in 1777, when he ſailed from the 
Society Iſlands for the N. W. coaſt of America, 
though we were about 800 leagues more to the eaſt- 
ward. I had flattered myſelf that in a run of 
near 2000 leagues I ſhould have made ſome diſ 
qoveries, and "conſtantly kept men at the maſt 
head, to whom I had promiſed a reward for the firſt 
who ſhould diſcover land; while, in order to com- 
mand a more extenſive view, our ſhips kept a-breaſt 
of each other during the day, leaving between them 
a ſpace of 3 or 4 leagues. 
During this paſſage, as on all other occaſions, V 


Dagelet never omitted any opportunity to take 


lunar obſervations, which agreed ſo well with M. Ber- 
thoud's time-keepers, tat they never differed abo 
10 or 15 minutes of a degree, and thus became: 7 


check on each other. M. de Langle found his r- 


ſults equally ſatisfactory, and by the difference be. 
tween the longitude, by account, and that by ob- 
ſervation, we knew each day the” direction of the 
currents. They carried us to the weſtward as far 3 
10 8. lat. at the rate of about 3 leagues in 24 hours 
where they changed to the eaſtward, running wit 
the ſame degree of rapidity as far as 70 north, wher 


* A fiſh, ſo called, the oil of hich becomes 3 When 
agitated. Bee note, p. 11. 
they 
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they again reſumed their weſterly direction. On 
our arrival at the Sandwich iſlands, our longitude by 
account differed about 52 from that by obſerva- 
tion, whereas, had we, like the ancient navigators, 
poſſeſſed no means of taking lunar obſervations, we 
ſhould have laid down the Sandwich iſlands 5 fur- 
ther to the eaſtward. Doubtleſs it is from this ſet- 
ting of the currents, ſo little attended to in former 
times, that the errors of the Spaniſh maps have ariſen : 
E for it is remarkable that the. iſlands diſcovered by 
© Quiros, Mendana and other navigators of that nation, 
| have been again found in theſe later periods, but al- 
ways at a greater diſtance from the coaſt of America 
than in their charts. And, I may add, that had not 
the ſelf- love of our pilots been hurt by the difference 
which daily occurred between our longitude by ac- 
count and that by obſervation, we ſhould have found 
an error of 8 or 100 in making the iſland; and con- 
ſequently in leſs. enlightened times we ſhould have 
placed the Sandwich iſlands 10? more to the eaſt- 
ward. „ . | 
© Theſe reflections left me much in doubt concern- 
ing the exiſtence of the cluſter of iſlands called by 
the Spaniards La Meſa, Los Majos, La Diſgraciada. 


| Spaniſh galleon, and of which the Editor of his 
Voyage has given an engraving, that cluſter is placed 

preciſely in the fame latitude as the Sandwich Tflands, 

but 160 or 172 more. to the eaſtward. My daily 

differences in longitude made me believe theſe iflands 
vere abſolutely the ſame“; but what fully convin- 
| VVV ccd 
| * In the courſe of the years 1786 and 1787, Captain Pixon put 
In three times at the Sandwich Iſlands, and entertaining the ſame 
Woubts as La Pérouſe, on the identity of theſe iſlands, and thoſe 
Walled Los Majos, La Meſa; &c. and after having made theſerre- 
| arks, drew preciſely the ſame concluſions, as may be ſeen by the 
Plowing extracts from his voyage. 

he iſlands Los Majos, La Meſa, and Santa Maria de 14 Os | 


In the chart which Admiral Anſon took on board the 
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ced me of it was the name of Meſa, or Table, given 
by the Spaniards to the iſland of Qwhyhee. I had read 


in Captain King's deſcription of this ſame ifland, 
that after having doubled the caſternmoſt point they 
diſcovered a mountain called Mowna-Roa, which is 


perceived a long time before: It is, (ſays he) flat 
at the top, making what is called by mariners 7able- 
land, an Engliſh word uncommonly expreſſive of its 


form. 


Though the ſeaſon was now far advanced, and! 
had not a moment to ſacrifice before my arrival on 


laid down by Mr. Roberts, from 18 deg. 30 min. to 28 deg. north 


Iatitude, and from 135 deg. to 149 deg. weſt longitude,* and co- 


pied by him from a Spaniſh M. S. chart, were in vain looked for 

by us, and to uſe Maurelle's words, it may be pronounced that ns 

ſuch lands are to be found “ fo that their intention has uniformly 
been to miſlead rather than aſſiſt ſucceeding navigators. 

« ur obſervations af noon, on the 8th of May, gave 17 deg, 

«« 4 min. north latitude, and 129 deg. 57 min. weſt longitude : in 

« this ſituation we looked for an ifland called by the Spaniards Reo 


& Partida, but in vain; however, we ſtood to the northward un- 


der an eaſy ſail, and kept a good look out, expecting ſoon to fall 
„ in with the group of iſlands already mentioned. 
„From the 11th to the 14th, we lay to every night, and when 
« we made fail in the morning, ſpread at the diſtance of eight or 
* ten miles, ſtanding weſterly; it being probable that though the 
'« Spaniards might have been correct in the latitude of theſe iſlands, 
yet they might be eaſily miſtaken ſeveral degrees in their longi- 
« tude: but our latitude on the 15th at noon being 20 deg. g min. 
north, and in 140 deg. 1 min. weft longitude, which is confi- 
„ derably to the weſtward of any iſland laid down by the Spaniards, 
« we concluded, and with reaſon, that there muſt be ſome groß 
„ miſtake in the chart.“ | 5 
On the firſt of November, we looked out for Sta. Maria Ie Gort!, 
which is laid down in Cook's chart, in 27 deg. 50 min north 
<« latitude, and 149 deg. weſt longitude, and the fame afternoon 
« ſailed directly over it. Indeed we ſcarcely expected to meet wit 
any ſuch place, as it is copied by Mr. Roberts into the abort 
chart, from the ſame authority which we had found to be eri0- 
* neous, reſpecting Los Majos and Roco Partida.“ 


lt muſt be obſerved, that Dixon reckons the longitudes weſtward, while 
ook in his 3d voyage reckons them eaſtward. For the former having faile 
weſtward to double Cape Horn, found that mode of reckoning more natural an 
convenient. | | | TT 
the 
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the coalt of America, I immediately determined to 
ſhape a courle ſo as to demonſtrate the truth or 
falſehood of my opinion. Had I been in an error, 
the reſult muſt have brought me to a ſecond cluſ- 
ter of iſlands, forgotten perhaps for above a century 
by the Spaniards, and have determined their preciſe 
fituation and diſtance, from the Sandwich Ylands. 
Thoſe who know me beſt, howeyer, will not ſuppoſe 


I was guided in this reſearch by any defire to deprive 
Captain Cook of the honour of this diſcovery. On 


the contrary, filled with admiration and reſpect for 
that great man, he will ever appear in my eyes the 
ableſt of navigators, and the firſt who has preciſely 
determined the fituation of theſe iſlands ; explored 
their coaſts, deſcribed the manners, cuſtoms, and re- 
ligion of their inhabitants; a knowledge, for which, 
we muſt ever regret, he has paid with his life. He 
indeed is the Columbus of that country, of the coaſt 


of Alaſka, and of almoſt all the iſlands of the South 


Sea, Ignorance may, by chance, diſcover a few 
iſlands but it belongs only to great men like him 
to leave nothing unexplored that appertains to the 
countries they have viſited. Mariners, philoſophers, 
and naturaliſts, all find in his voyages the objects 
of their reſearch. Every man, at leaſt every naviga- 
tor, owcs a tribute of gratitude to his memory, and 
how can I withhold my ſuffrage at the moment 
when I am approaching the cluſter of Iflands where 
he ſo tragically finiſhed his career? N 

On the 7th of May, in 8? N. lat. we perceived 
ſeyeral birds of the petrel kind, together with thoſe 
called fr&gates and paiile en ouls, of which the two 
firſt are ſaid not to go far from land. We alſo ob- 


| ſerved ſeyeral turtles paſs along fide; and the 


Aſtrolabe caught two exceedingly good, which were 
divided with us. The birds and turtles followed us 
as far as 149, and I have no doubt we were paſſing. 
near ſome iſland, though probably uninhabited ; for 
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a rock in the middle of the ſea is a better refuge to 
theſe animals than a cultivated country.' At that 
time we were very near Rocca-Partida and Nublada, 
and I ſhaped my courſe to paſs nearly in ſight of the 
former, if its longitude ſhould appear to be accu- 
rately laid down; but I was not willing to run 
into its latitude, not having a ſingle day to give up 
to this reſearch. I knew well that in this courſe it 
was improbable I ſhould fall in with it, and I was 
but little ſurpriſed at not getting ſight of it. When 
we had paſſed its latitude the birds diſappeared, and 
till my arrival at the Sandwich iſlands over a ſpace of 
500 leagues, we never ſaw more than two or three in 
a da 7. | ö | 
On the 15th I was in 199 17” N. lat., and 1302 W. 
long. which is the latitude of the group of iſlands laid 
down on the Spaniſh charts, as well as of the Sand- 
wich iſlands, though 100 leagues to the eaſtward of 
the former, and 460 of the latter. Thinking I 
ſhould render an important ſervice to geography, if 
I relieved our charts from theſe empty names of iſlands 
that have no exiſtence, and perpetuate errors that are 
extremely prejudicial to navigation ; I was defirous 
to baniſh all doubt, by extending my track as far as 
the Sandwich Iſlands. I even formed an intention of 
paſſing between the iſland of Owhyhee, and that of 
Mowee, which the Engliſh had not an opportunity 
of exploring. I therefore propoſed to land at Mowee 
to barter for ſome proviſions, and to depart with- 
out loſing another moment. I knew that by only 
partially executing this plan, and running but 200 
leagues on that line, I ſhould give room for the doubts 
of ſceptics. I was defirous that not the ſmalleſt ob- 
jection ſhould remain to oppoſe my concluſions. 
On the 18th of May I was in 209 N. lat., and 
139% W. long., preciſely on the ſpot aſſigned to tie 
Spaniſh iſland Diſgraciada, and had no indication 
whatever of lane ? 4 
0 
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On the 20th I paſſed through the middle of 


the whole group of Los Majos, and I never had 
leſs reaſon to think myſelf in the vicinity of an) 

iſland. I continued to run to the weſtward on this 
parallel between 20? and 219, and at length, in the 
morning of the 28th, I deſcried the mountains of 
Owhyhee covered with ſnow, and ſoon after of Mo- 


wee, ſomewhat leſs elevated. I crowded fail to near 


the land, but was at a diſtance of ſeven or eight 
leagues from it at night-fall, which we ſpent ſtanding 
off and on, waiting for day break to enter the chan- 
nel between theſe two iſlands, and to ſearch for an- 
chorage under the lee of Mowee, near the iſland 
of Morokinne. Our longitudes, by obſervation, 
agreed ſo perfectly with thoſe of Captain Cook, that 
having pricked off the ſhip's place, on the Englith 
chart, by our bearings we found a difference of only 
10:miles, which we were more to the eaſtward. 

At nine in the morning J had the point of Mowee 
bearing weſt 150 N., and perceived a ſmall iſland 
bearing weſt 220 N., which the Engliſh were not 
within fight of, and have therefore omitted to deli- 


neate on their chart, which is, in this part, very de- 


fective, while all they have laid down from their own 
obſervations deſerves the higheſt praiſe, The iſland 
of Mowee afforded a moſt faſcinating proſpet. I 
ranged along it at the diſtance of a league, where it 
runs into the channel to the S. W. by W. We be- 


held the torrents ruſhing in cataracts from the proud 
| ſummits of the lofty mountains, and diſcharging them- 


ſelves into the ſea, after watering the habitations of the 


natives, which are ſo numerous, that a ſpace of three 
or four leagues appears to form only a ſingle village. 
hut all the houſes are fituated by the ſea. fide, and the 
mountains are ſo near them, that the inhabitable tkirt 
ſeemed to be leſs than half a league in breadth. It 
| would be impoſſible to form an idea of the ſenſations 
his proſpectexcited in us, without being a ſeaman, and 
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reduced, like us, to a bottle of water per day. The 
trees that crowned theſe mountains, the verdure, the 
bananas, around the dwellings, every thing, except 
the ſea breaking with the greateſt violence on the 
ſhore, contributed to enchant us; and, like Tanta- 
lus, we deſcried and devoured with our eyes, what 
it was impoſſible for us to reach. 
The wind freſhened, we were running fix miles 
an hour, and I was deſirous, before night, to com- 
lete the ſurvey of this part of the iſland, as far as 
the ifland of Morokinne, under which I flattered 
myſelf we ſhould find an anchorage ſheltered from 
the trade-winds. This plan, which was the reſult of 
unavoidable circumſtances, did not admit of my 
{ſhortening fail to wait for about 150 canoes that put 
off from thore, loaded with fruits and pigs, which the 
Indians propoſed to exchange for pieces of iron. 
Almoſt all the canoes came along ſide one or other 
of our thips, but we ſailed fo faſt that they filled with 
water. The Indians were forced to let go the rope we 
had thrown out to them. They threw themſelves into 
the ſea, ſwam after their pigs, and bringing them 
back in their arms, hoiſted up the canoes on their 
ſhoulders, emptied the water they had ſhipped, and 
got into them again; endeavouring, by means of 
paddling, to regain the fituation along fide of us they 
had been obliged to abandon, and which had been 
immediately ſeized by others, who ſucceſſively ex- 
perienced ſimilar misfortunes. Thus we ſaw above 
40 canoes ſucceſſively upſet ; and although the trade 
we carried on with theſe good Indians was extremely 
| beneficial to both parties, we could not poſſibly pro- 
cure above 15 pigs, and ſome fruit, for we were de- 
prived of opportunity to exchange near 300 more. 
The canoes had out-riggers, each held from three 
to five men, and their medium length was 24 fect, 
only one foot broad, and nearly as much in dept! 
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Solb. In theſe ſight veſſels the inhabitants of theſe 


iſlands make paſſages of 60 leagues, traverſe chan- 
nels 20 leagues wide, as that between Atooi and 


Wohaoo, where the ſea is very heavy, but they ſwim 


0 perfectly well, that they can only be compared 
with ſea wolves and phocæ. 
In proportion as we advanced, the mountains ſeem- 
ed to retreat within the iſland, which exhibited the 
appearance of a vaſt amphitheatre, though its verdure 
had a yellow caſt. We now no longer perceived 
+caſcades ; the trees grew even much leſs cloſe ; the 
villages confiſted only of ten or twelve huts at a con- 
ſiderable diſtance from each other; we every mo- 
ment found cauſe to regret: the country we had 
quitted, and found no ſhelter but where our eyes 


beheld a frightful ſhore, from which the lava had for- 


merly 2 like the caſcades which, in the other 

part of the iſland, now fall from the rrountaing, 
Alter having ſteered S. W. by W. as far as the 
8. W. point of the iſland of Mowee, I hauled up weſt, 
and afterwards N. W., to gain an anchorage which 
the Aſtrolabe had already taken in 23 fathoms water, 
on a bottom of grey ſand, about a mile from the land. 
We were ſheltered from the ſea breezes by a large 
hill, capped with clouds, which, from time to time, 
gave us ſome very hard ſqualls; ; and the winds ſhift- 
ing every inſtant, we were inceſſantly dragging our 
anchors; This road was rendered the more incom- 
modious by currents, which prevented our coming 
bead to wind, excepting in ſqualls, which cauſed ſo 
"heavy a ſea, that out boats had the greateſt difficulty 
hve. However I ſent one off immediately to 
und round our ſhips, and the officer informed me 
that the bottom was the ſame as far as the ſhore, that 
the water ſhoaled gradually, and there were ſeven 
fathomg-at two cables length from the beach. But 
_ uns the anchor, I found that our cable was 
aꝛůbſolutely 


not enter. 
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abſolutely uſeleſs Hand that- there muſt be many 
recks covered only With a light thin bed of ſand. 


The Indians fromthe villages on khis part of the 


iſland werdenger tõ dome on Board in their canoes, 
bringing us, for traffie, ſome pigs, potatoes, banana, 


roots of pied de. veau, which the' Indians called 2urro, 
with cloths and ſomè other curioſities,” which form 
part of their habiliments; but I would” not permit 


them to come on board till the ſhip was anchored and 


the fails furled. I told them I was T2500 * and that 


33 ie 

* A word which, according to their religion, expreſſes any thing 
that may not be touched, ot a conſecrated place which they may 

1 TW bs: F-. ITE : 401 IO renn : 4 

For the ſignification of words in the language of the Sandwich 
Iſlands, we may rely on the vocabulary of Captain Cook, who 
made a long ſtay in theſe iſſands, and in his communications with 
the iſlanders, poſſeſſed advantages which no other navigator has been 
able to obtain. To all theſe grounds of confidence in him, we 
may add the known talents of Anderſon, by whom he was fo well 
aſſiſted. | EY C 

Dixon gives a vocabulary of their language, in which he makes 
taboo ſignify embargo, though in his journal he explains the ceremo- 
ny of impoſing the taboo in the ſame manner as Captain Cock. 

The following is a compariſon of ſeveral words taken from the 
two vocabularies, which proves what miſtakes may be made when 
to a perfect ignorance of a language is added the uncertainty of the 
pronunciation of the words, the manner of expreſſing which va- 
ries in almoſt every mdividual: M 

CORRESPONDING WORDS TAKEN FROM THE VOCABULRIES, 
Engliſh words. Cooks. | Dixom's. 
o K A . 


TheSat, ;-. «i. VPN ]˙it:vʒq 8 
A Gourd .... Aieebooo . . . Tibo- 


A Woman, Cote Arran WEE , Cohaheene. 


, e io, I eumnanie. 
Ned, „ 5,105 4 QUO, 
_ . Cook's vocabulary, though more perfect than that of Dixon, 
ſupports my aſſertion. We find the word denoting a woman dit- 
ferent in two places; he repeats it without heſitation, and proba- 
bly he learned its ſignification of two perſons whoſe pronunciation 
was different, for in one place he writes wwaherne, and in the other 
mabeiue.— French Editor. . 1 

* | word, 


liſh, 
whid 


Spar 


neither 
probab 
he nam 
and c 
or geo 
the ſam 
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word, which, I had learnt from the accounts of Eng- 
liſh navigators, produced all the effect I could have ex- 
pected. M. de Langle, not having uſed the ſame 


caution, had for a moment the deck of his ſhi 


oy P 
greatly incommoded by a. croud of Indians; who 


were however ſo docile and fearful of giving offence, 
that we made them return to their. canoes with the 
greateſt eaſe; ; When I; had ſuffered them to come 
on board, they ſtirred not ai ſtep. without our con- 
ſent, their looks betrayed a conſtant fear of diſ- 
pleaſing us, and their commerce was conducted 
with the moſt perſect good faith © 
Old pieces of iron hoops particularly attracted 


their attention and awakened their deſire, nor did 


they want addreſs to procure them by the managment 
of their bargains; for never would they ſell a quan- 


tity of ſtuff, or a number of pigs by wholeſale, well 


judging it would be more advantageous to demand 
a ſeparate price for every article. 


Their habits of commerce, and their knowledge 
of the uſe of iron, for which, according to their 
own confeſſion, they are not indebted to the Eng- 
liſh, are additional proofs of the communication 
which formerly. exiſted between theſe people and the 
Spamards*, who, a century ago, had very ſtrong. 
= 40) reaſons 


— 


It appears certain that theſe iſlands were diſcovered for the 
firſt time by Gaetano, in 1542. This navigator ſailed from the 
port of La Natividad, on the weſtern coaſt of Mexico, in 20% N. 
lat. ſteering to the weſtward ; and after having run goo leagues on 
that point of the compaſs, (conſequently without changing his la- 
tirude) he fell in with a group of iſlands inhabited by ſavages al- 
moſt naked, Theſe iſlands were ſurrounded with coral, were 
ſtocked with cocoa-nuts, and ſeveral other fruits, but poſſeſſed 
neither gold nor ſilver; he called them the Iſlands of the Kings, 
probably on account of the day when the diſcovery was made ; and 
he named that which he diſcovered abont 20 leagues farther weſt the 
INand of Gardens. From this account it would have been impoſſible 
tor geographers not to place the diſcoveries of Gaetano preciſely in 
the ſame ſpot where Captain Cook afterwards found the Sandwich 


Iſlands. 
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reaſons for the concealment of theſe iſlands. * The 
weſtern ſeas of America were formerly infeſted with 
pirates, who would have derived ſupphes of provi- 
fions from theſe iſlanders, the difficulty of procuring 
which obliged them to run weſtward towards the In- 
dian Seas, or return by Cape Horn to the Atlantic 
Ocean. When the navigation .of the Spaniards in 
the weſt was reduced to a ſingle galleon from Ma. 
nilla, I believe that veſſel, which was extremely 
rich, was limited by the proprietors to a certain 


track, which diminiſhed their riſk. Thus, by de- 


grees, has this nation loſt perhaps even the remem- 
brance of theſe iſlands, retained by Lieut. Roberts 
on the general chart of Cook's voyage, in their an- 
cient ſuppoſed ſituation of 152 to the eaſtward of the 
Sandwich Iſlands. Their identity however with theſe 
latter being, in my opinion, eſtabliſhed, I have 


Wands. But the Spaniſh Editor adds, that theſe iſlands are ſituated 
between q and 11 lat. inſtead of between 19 and 219, as naviga- 
tors muſt conclude from the track purſued by Gaetano. 

Was the omiſſion of theſe ten degrees an error in the figures, or 
a contrivance of the policy of the Spaniſh Court, which had a 
great intereft, a century ago, in concealing the ſituation of all the 
iflands in this ocean? | | 

J am inclined to believe it is an error in the figures, for it would 
have been very bad management ro have oubliſhted that Gaetano 
departed from 20? lat. and ſteered due weſt. Had it been their in- 
tention to have concealed the true latitude, they might, with as 
little difficulty, have aſcribed his courſe to another point of the 
compals. | | 

However this may be, every thing coincides except the ten de- 
grees, which muſt be added to the latitude given them by Gaetano. 
The diſtance from the coaſt of Mexico ; the people; their natural 
productions; the coaſt equally ſurrounded with coral; and, laſtly, 
the extent from north to fouth is the ſame: the bearing of the 


Sandwich Iſlands being nearly between the 19 and 219, as that of 


Gaetano is between 9? and 11% _ a 
This further proof, joined with thoſe before cited, reduces this 
geographical queſtion to the greateſt degree of certainty; to which, 
however, I may add, that there does not exiſt any cluſter of Iflands 
between the qe and 11 degree, through which lies the uſual track 
of the galleons from Acapulco to Manilla, | 
Te. thought 
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thought it my duty to expunge them from the ſur- 
face of the ocean. 

It was fo late before our ſails were furled, that I 
was obliged to deter till the morrow my landing on 
the iſland, where nothing could r me but * 
advantage of an caſy watering place. We foon 
ceived, however, that this part of. the coaſt enjoyed 
no running ſtreams, the dechvity of the mountains 
having directed the Gourte of the rains to windward. 
The labour of a few days would perhaps ſuffice to 
render this bleſſing common to the whole iſland ; but 
theſe Indians who, in other reſpects, are greatly ad- 
yanced, have not yet arrived at this ſpecies of induſtry, 
Their form of government may be learnt from the 
accounts of the Engliſh, and the extreme ſubordi- 


nation which reigns among them ſufficiently proves 


an acknowledged authority exiſts, extending gradu- 
ally from the king to the moſt inconſiderable chief, 


and ultimately bearing on the people. I was pleaſed 3 


and entertained by an imaginary compariſon of theſe 
Indians with thoſe of Eaſter Iſland, whoſe induſtry 
is, at leaſt, equally advanced; for the monuments 
of the latter evince more intelligence, their cloths 
are better manufactured, and their houſes better 
conſtructed, though their government is ſo defec- 


tive that no one has the power of ſuppreſſing diſor- 


der. They acknowledge no authority, and though 


I do not believe them to be depraved, it too com- 


monly happens that licentiouſneſs generates difagree- 
able and often fatal conſequences. In this compari- 
| fon every advantage was in favour of the Sandwich 
fands, notwithſtanding the death of Capt. Cook 
| Had excited all my prejudice againſt them. It is more 
natural for navigators to regret with anxiety the loſs 
of ſo great a man, than to examine, in the cool- 


blooded ſpirit of inveſtigation, whethos ſome raſhneſs 


or imprudence on his part did not, in ſome meaſure, 
compel 
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compel the inhabitants of Owhyhee to ſtand on their 
own defence“. 


The 


* Tt is but too clearly proved, that the Engliſh were the ag- 
greſſors, a truth which they would in vain endeavour to conceal, 
I draw my proofs from the accounts of Captain King him- 
ſelf, who was the particular friend of Captain Cook, and regarded 
him as his father, while the iſlanders believed him to bear that re. 
Jation, and who, after a faithful narration of the events which 
led to his death, adds: I was fearful that his confidence might 
cc at ſome unlucky moment put him too much off his guard.” 
be reader may judge of the fact himſelf, by a compariſon of 

the following circumſtances. | | 

Cook too inconſiderately gave orders for firing in cafe the work. 
men ſhould be diſturbed, notwithſtanding the experience he had 
of the maſſacte of ten of Captain Furneaux's crew, occaſioned by 
two ſhots fired on the Zealanders, who had committed a petty theſt 
ot bread and fiſh. yn 

Pareea, one of the chiefs, on claiming his canoe which had been 
ſeized by the crew, was knocked down by a violent blow with an 
oar which ſtruck him on the head. When recovered from the 
ſhock, he had the generofity to forget the violence committed on 
him, and a ſhort time afterwards returned with a hat that had been 
ſtolen, which. he reſtored, and even expreſſed a fear that Captain 
Cook ſhould kill or puniſh him, 

Previous to any other offence having been committed, except the 
ſtealing of the boat, two guns were fired on a couple of large canoe: 
which were endeavouring to make off. 

Notwithſtanding theſe circumſtances, Cook marched to the vil- 
Jage where the king was, and received all the uſual marks of re- 

ſpeR, the inhabitants proſtrating themſelves before him. 
Nothing indicated any hoſtile intentions on the part of the 
Iſlanders, when the boats ſtationed acroſs the bay fired again on the 
canoes which attempted to eſcape, and unfortunately killed a chief 
of the higheſt rank. J 

His death enraged the inhabitants, one of whom only ſhewed 
marks of defiance to Captain Cook by menacir g him with a ſtone. 
On this man Captain Cook fired, but the ball was prevented from 
taking effect by the mat with which he was covered: that ſhot, bow- 
ever, becoming the ſignal for combat, Phillips was on the point of 
being ſtabbed, when Cook fired a ſecond time with ball and killed 
the native who was neareſt to him: the attack immediately became 
more ſerious, and the marines and failors fired a diſcharge of mul- 
quetry. | Ds 

Already four of the former were killed, and three others, toge- 
ther with the lieutenant, wounded, when Captain Cook perceir- 
ing his danger, approached the water's edge, calling to the bo?'s 

"a to 


5 
KF. 
8 of :z 
| two 
: boat 
1 
to ſ⸗ 
and 
bat 1 
able; 
ou 
cers, 
gator 
conve 
quent 
1 
ſet off 
ſoldier 
vert, « 
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| The night was very moderate, with the exception 

of a few ſqualls, which did not continue ſo much as 

two minutes at a time. About day-break the long- 
| boat of the Aſtrolabe was diſpatched with Meflrs. 
De Vanjuas, Boutin, and Bernizet, who had orders 
to ſound a very deep bay which lay to the N. W. 
and where I ſuſpected there was better anchorage ; 
but this other anchoring place, though equally attain- 
able, was not more commodious than that we already 
occupied. According to the account of theſe offi- 
cers, this part of the iſland of Mowee affording navi- 
gators neither wood nor water, and having very in- 
convenient road-ſteds, muſt naturally be little fre- 
quented. 


ſet off from our two ſhips; the two firſt carrying 20 
ſoldiers under arms, commanded by M. de Pierre- 
vert, one of my lieutenants, and in the two others 
were M. de Langle and myſelf, followed by all the 
| paſſengers and the officers not on duty. This war- 


| tlay-break, lay alongſide us in their canoes. They 
did not follow us on ſhore, but continued their traf- 
| fic, and preſerved an air of confidence which their 


e. W countenances had never before expreſſed. About 
be 120 people, men and women, awaited our arrival on 
ne the beach. The ſoldiers with their officers firſt 
vet landed; we marked the ſpot we meant to reſerve 


fixed, performed their manceuvres with the ſame ex- 


ſto ceaſe firing, and come cloſe in ſhore to re-embark his little 
party; but he was the ſame moment ſtabbed in the back and fell 
lorwards into the ſea. | 1 3 

We may add, that Cook intending, forcibly or otherwiſe, to 
Fury the king and his family on board; and having for that 
Purpoſe to penetrate ſome way up the country, made too weak an 
rangement for his object, in king with him only a detachment 
1 wy men. French Aditer. a 
Vol. I, H remonies 


At eight in the morning four boats were ready to 


like train gave no alarm to the natives, who, from 


ir our quarters, and the ſoldiers, with bayonets 


attitude as in the preſence of an enemy. Theſe ce- 
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remonies made no impreſſion whatever on the na- 
tives; and the women evinced, by the moſt une. 
quivocal geſtures, that they would grant us every 

offible mark of their kindneſs ; while the men, with 
a reſpectful demeanor, endeavoured to diſcover the 
motives of our viſit merely to anticipate our wiſhes, 
Two Indians, who appeared to have ſome authority 


over the reſt, advanced, and, with an air of conſi- ] 
derable gravity, moking a pretty long harangue, of t 
which I did not comprehend a ſyllable, offered me t 
each a pig, by way of preſent, which I according h 
accepted, and, in return, gave them ſome medals, t] 
hatchets, and pieces of iron, which, in their eyes, 4 
are of ineſtimable value. My liberality produced à 
great effect, and the women redoubled their carefles, 5 
though their perſons were far from ſeducing. Their Is 
features were void of delicacy, and their dreſs ſuffered © 
us to perceive that the ſyphilis had committed ra- 0 
vages on the greater number. As no woman came pre 
on board in the canoes, I imagined they attributed SE 
to the Europeans that malady of which they bore the | 110 
marks: but I foon perceived that this idea, if it imp 
exiſted, had not left a ſpark of reſentment in their BY 
mind. i, bs | at 
Let me, however, be permitted to examine whe- A 
ther the modern navigators are the real authors of x ſ 
| theſe evils, and if the crime with which they reproach 
themſelves in their accounts is not, in fact, rather 11 
imaginary than real. That my conjectures may have had be 
the greater weight, I ſhall reſt them on the obſer- w Voy 
vations of Mr. Rollin, a very intelligent man, and dr, 
ſurgeon-major on board my ſhip. He viſited ſeveral each by 
inhabitants in this iſland who were attacked by that tion, 
diſeaſe, and not only remarked ſymptoms which in Editer, 
Europe would require 12 or 15 years to be gradually ; + Do 
developed, but alſo obſerved children feven or eight I Sani 
years old infected with this diſorder, which bg _ 0 
could only have contracted at the breaſt. I pal vo l. 


add, 
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add, that Capt. Cook, in his firſt voyage to the 
Sandwich Iſlands, only landed at Atooi and Onee- 
heow ; and that nine months after, when returning 
from the north, he found almoſt all the inhabitants of 
Mowee, who came on board, infected with that ma- 
lady. Mowee being 60 leagues to windward of 


Atooi, ſo rapid a progreſs muſt excite ſome doubts 


concerning its origin®., If to theſe remarks we add 
the communication which formerly exiſted between 
theſe iſlanders and the Spaniards, it will appear pro- 
bable they have long ſhared, with other nations, all 
the evils produced by this ſcourge of the human 
race. | 
This diſcuſſion was due to modern navigators, 
whom all Europe, mifled by their own accounts, 


would for ever have reproached with a crime, the 


conductors of thoſe expeditions deemed it impoſſible 
to prevent. But their not having taken ſufficient 
precautions to prevent the evil, 1s a reproach they 
cannot eſcape. Were it even demonſtrated, that the 
introduction of this malady is not attributable to their 
imprudence, it is not equally clear that their com- 
munication with theſe people has not increaſed its 
activity, and rendered its conſequences more terrible+. 


After viſiting the village, I ordered a ſerjeant and 


ix ſoldiers to accompany us, leaving the reſt on the 


It appeared to Captain Cook, that the inhabitants of Mowee 
had been informed of his touching at Atooi and Oneeheow. Cwot's 
3d Voyage, vol. iii. We ought not, therefore, to wonder, that 
the diſeaſe and the news paſſed together. Bougainville is con- 
vinced the inhabitants of the iſlands, at a conſiderable diſtance from 


each other in the Pacific Ocean, keep up a reciprocal communica- 


| og, Viyage Autour du Monde par Bougainville,'p. 234.—French 
| toy. | 


+ Doubtleſs the modern navigators are juſtly reproached for 
nowingly communicating the venereal diſeaſe to the iſlands of the 


South Sea; Captain Cook does not diſguiſe it in his accounts, as 
may de ſeen particularly from his obſervations in his 3d Voyage, 
vol. 11, and vol. iii.—Hench Editor. | 
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completely - ridiculous. Philoſophers muſt, doubt- 


bayonets and cannon, count for nothing 00,000 of 


land which the inhabitants have fertilized with the 


the lights they ſpread around them are intended only 


_ their 1ſlands, bulls, cows, goats, ſheep, and rams; 
we have planted their lands with trees, and ſown 
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beach, under the orders of M. de Pierrevert, in whoſe 
care I left the boats, from which not a ſailor had yet 
landed. 5 | 

Although the French were the firſt of the moderns 
who landed on the Ifland of Mowee, I did not think 
it my duty to take poſſeſſion of it in the king's name: 
for the cuſtoms of Europeans, in this reſpect, are 


leſs, regret there are men who, becauſe armed with 


their fellow creatures; and, regardleſs of the moſt 
facred rights, conſider as an object of conqueſt, » 


ſweat of their brow, and has contained for ages the 
tombs of their anceſtors. Happily theſe countries 
have been diſcovered in times when religion no 
longer affords a pretext for outrage and cupidity. 
The object of modern navigators in deſeribing the 
manners of new nations is only to complete the hiſ- 
tory of man ; and their expeditions ought to com- 
plete our knowledge of the terraqueous globe, ſince 


to tranſmit new happineſs, and augment the means 
of ſubſiſtence to the nations they viſit. 
On theſe principles we have already tranſported to 


their fields with grain ; we have carried them uten- 
{ils to accelerate the progreſs of induſtry : while, on 
our parts, the fatigues of our voyage would be am- 
ply repaid, could we but deſtroy that horrid cuſtom 
of human facrifice ſaid to prevail in all the Iſlands 
of the South Sea. But, notwithſtanding the opinion 
of Mr. Anderſon and Captain Cook, I think with 
Captain King, that a people ſo good, fo gentle, and 
ſo hoſpitable, cannot really be cannibals. It is dif- 
ficult to aſſociate religious ferocity with gentleneſs of 
manners; and ſince Captain King relates, fem 

— prieſt 
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prieſts of Owhyhee were their beſt friends, I muſt 
conclude, that if gentleneſs and humanity have made 
any e among a claſs devoted by their office to 
human ſacrifices, the reſt of the inhabitants muſt be 
ſill leſs ferocious. It is evident, therefore, the practice 
of devouring human fleſh no longer ſubſiſts, though, 
probably, the period of its ceflation has nat long 
elapſed.* 3 : 
The ſoil of this country is wholly eompoſed of 
fragments of lava, and other volcanic matter, and 
the inhabitants drink only brackiſh water from very 


than half a hogſhead from each daily. _. 

During our excurſion we diſcovered four little vil- 
lages, each containing about ten or twelve houſes, 
which are not only covered but built with ſtraw, and 
ſhaped like thoſe of our pooreſt peaſants ; the roofs 


being in the form of a penthouſe. The door, placed 
: at the gable end, is only three feet and a half high, 
- admits of no entrance without flooping, and is ſhut 
" only with a hurdle which any one may open. The 
e furniture of theſe iſlanders conſiſts of matts, ſtrewed 
ly like carpets, on which they ſleep; and their only 
3 kitchen utenſils are very large gourds, which they 
ſhape at pleaſure while green. They varniſh and 
to delineate various defigns on them, in black; and I 
NS 3 have ſeen ſeveral joined together, ſo as to make ve 
un large vaſes, with a glue that reſiſts moiſture, and of 
ten- which, therefore, I was very deſirous of knowing the 
„ On compoſition. Their cloths, of which they have great 
am- quantities, are made like thoſe of the other iſlands 
2 from the paper mulberry, but notwithſtanding they 
lands —— | tb yen 
nion * The horror of theſe people at our ſuſpecting them of ſuch a 
with ractice, and eſpecially when aſked whether they had devoured the 
1 dy of Captain Cook, confirms the opinion of La Perouſe; yet 
0 Captain Cook has proved to a certainty its exiſtence among the 
18 dif⸗ New Zealanders; and it cannot be diſſembled, that the cuſtom of 
ofs 0 making human facrifices, and eating enemies killed in battle, is ge- 
; afral in all the iſlands of the South Sea. French Editor, | 
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ſhallow wells, in ſo little abundance as to ſuppy leſs 
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are variouſly painted, yet, in this manufacture, they 
are not equally ſkilful with the latter. On my re- 
turn I received another harangue from ſome women 
who waited for me under a tree, and preſented me 
ſeveral pieces of cloth, for which I returned them 
ſome hatchets and nails. | | 

The reader muſt not expect many particulars of a 

people already ſuthciently known from the accounts 
of the Engliſh navigators, who paſſed four months in 
theſe iſlands, where we remained only a few hours. 
The former had the advantage of knowing the lan- 
guage of the country, and, therefore, we muſt con- 
fine ourſelves to the hiſtory of our own adventures. 

We began to re-embark at eleven o'clock without 
the leaſt reaſon to complain of any miſbehaviour, and 
were all on board by twelve. 'M. de Clonard had 
received a Chief, and purchaſed of him a mantle, and 
a beautiful helmet. covered with red feathers; and 
had alſo bought more than 100 pigs, ſome bananas, 
potatoes, 7aro,: a great many cloths, ſome matts, a 
canoe fitted with an outrigger, and other ſmall arti 
cles made of feathers and ſhells, 

At our arrival on board, our ſhips were driving, 
it blew very ſtrong from the E. S. E., and we were 
dropping down upon the iſland of Morokinna, which, 
however, was ſufficiently diſtant to admit of our 
hoifting in our boats. 1 made the ſignal to weigh, 
but before we could get our anchor up, I was oblig- 
cd to make fail, and to drag it till I had paſſed the 
iſland, leſt I ſhould drive beyond the mouth of the 
channel, Had it unfortunately hooked in a rock, 
and had not the bottom been ſufficiently hard and 
level for it not to take hold, I ſhould have been 
obliged to cut the cable. 

We had not done weighing our anchor till five in 
the afternoon, when it was too late to ſteer between 
Ranai and the weſt ſide of Mowee. Though it was 
a new channel which I was deſirous to reconnoltre, 

| prudenec 
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prudence forbad my attempting it by night. Till 


eight o'clock we had baffling light airs, with .which 
we could not make half a league. At length the 
wind ſettled at N. E. when I ſteered weſt, paſſing 
at an equal diſtance from the N. W. point of the 
iſland of Tahoorowa, and the S. E. point of Ranai. 
At daybreak I ſtood in for the S. W. point of the iſle 
of Morotoi, which I coaſted at three-fourths of a 
league diſtance, and came out, as the Engliſh did, by 


the channel between the iſlands of Wohaoo and Mo- 


rotoi. The latter did not appear inhabited on the 
fide next us, though, according to the Engliſh, it is 
very populous on the other. It is remarkable, that 
in theſe iſlands, the moſt fertile and ſalubrious, and 


conſequently the moſt inhabited parts are always to 


windward. Our iſlands of Guadaloupe, Martinico, 
&c. are ſo perfectly {ſimilar to this new cluſter, that 


every thing appeared abſolutely the ſame, at leaſt, in 


regard to navigation. 

Meſlts. Dagelet and Bernizet ſurveyed, with the 
minuteſt care and attention, all the parts of Mowee 
and Morokinna we coaſted, which the Engliſh were 


unable to do with accuracy, becauſe never within ten 


leagues of the land. 


On the 1ſt June, at ſix in the morning, we were 
clear of all the iſlands, having employed leſs than 


| 48 hours in theſe ſurveys, and, at moſt, a fortnight to 
| eſtabliſh a geographical point of the greateſt import- 
| ance, as it removes from our maps five or ſix iſlands 
which have no real exiſtence. The fiſh that followed 
us from the neighbourhood of Faſter Iſland to our 
| laſt anchorage now diſuppeared ; and it is worthy of 
| remark, that the ſame ſhoal of fiſh accompanied us 
| 1500 leagues. Seyeral bonitas, wounded by our fiſh- 
gigs,“ bore marks impoſlible to be miſtaken, and we 
| thus recognized each ing the identity of the 


* A ſmall harpoon, 3 | 
H 4 | fiſh 
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fiſh we had obſeryed the preceding evening. Doubt- 
leſs, had we not put in at the Sandwich iſlands, they 
would have followed us 2 or 300 leagues further, 


till the climate became irreſiſtible. 


—— . — 


1 


HAP. VII. 


DEPARTURE FROM SANDWICH ISLANDS—SIGNS or 
APPROACHING THE COAST OF AMERICA—DESCRIED 

MOUNT sr. ELIAS—DISCOVERY OF THE BAY ob 
NONTI—oun BOATS RECONNOITRE THE MOUTH 
OF THE GREAT RIVER BEHRING, AND A VERY 

DEEP BAY—THE FAVOURABLE REPORT OP SEVE- 
RAL OF OUR OFFICERS INDUCES US TO PUT INTO IT 
—DANGERS INCURRED IN ENTERING—DESCRIP- 
TION OF THIS BAT WHICH I NAMED FRENCH- 
MAN'S BAY AND PORT—MANNERS AND CUSTOMS 
OF THE INHABITANTS—BARTER WITH THEM— 
© JOURNAL OF TRANSACTIONS DURING OUR STAY, 


THE eaſterly winds continued till we arrived in 
30 N. lat. directing our courſe to the north- 
ward with fine weather. The freſh proviſions we 
had procured during our ſhort ſtay at the Sandwich 
Iſlands, enſured falubrious and agreeable food for our 
erews during three weeks, though it was impoſſible 
to keep our pigs alive for want of water and victuals. 

I was therefore obliged to have them ſalted in Cap- 
tain Cook's method. Theſe pigs being very ſmall, 
the largeſt not exceeding 20lbs weight, they would 
have been ſoon corroded, and their ſubſtance part) 

deſtroyed, if long expoſed to the activity of ſalt, 

5 which reaſon we were obliged to conſume them 

On the 6th June, in 300 N. lat. the wind ſhifted 
to S. E. The ſky became watery and dull; oo 
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thing announced that we had quitted the track of 
the trade-winds : I found we ſhould ſoon regret the 
lofs of that ferene weather which had maintained 
pur health, and by favour of which we had eve 
day made obſeryations of the moon's diftance from 
the ſun, or, at leaſt, compared the true time of the 
meridian with that of our time-keepers. 
My fears were too ſpeedily realiſed. The fogs com 
menced on the gth June, in 349 N. lat, without a 
clear interval till the 14th, in 419, I almoſt thought 
the ſeas, which divide Europe from America, lefs 
foggy, but it would be an error irrevocably to adopt 
this opinion ; for the fogs of Nova Scotia, Newfound- 
land, and Hudſon's Bay, enjoy an inconteſtible pre- 
eminence of opacity, though they can ſcarcely vie 
with their unequalled humidity. This rain of fog 
_ penetrated every ſailor's baggage, which not a ſolar ra 
flattered us with the profpect of drying ; and I knew, 
by melancholy experience in my voyage to Hudſon's 
Bay, that this frigid humidity was the moſt effential 
cauſe of ſcurvy. Although no ſymptoms yet appear- 
ed, yet ſo long a continuance at ſea muſt have pre- 
diſpoſed us all to that diſorder. I therefore ordered 
large braziers to be placed under the half-deck, and 
between decks where the ſeamen lay; I gave each 
a pair of boots, and diſtributed the ſtuff waiſtcoats 


and breeches I had kept in reſerve ſince our departure 
from Cape Horn. 


My ſurgeon, who ſhared M. de Clonard's attention 
to the crew, propoſed to mix with the morning allow- 
ance of grog a ſlight infuſion of bark, which, 


without perceptibly altering its taſte, might produce 
the moſt ſalutary effects. I ordered this mixture to 
be ſecretly performed, as the crew would otherwiſe 
certainly refuſe it: but as it was unperceived, no 
objection aroſe to this practice, which would doubt- 


* The French Narrator explains in a note, that this grog was 


leſs 


a mixture of one part of brandy and two parts water. 
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Jeſs have been ſtrenuouſly oppoſed, had 1t been ſub- 
mitted to the general opinion. 

Theſe precautions, though crowned with perfect 
ſucceſs, engroſſed not our leiſure during our long 
paſſage. My carpenter, following the plan formed 
by M. de Langle, conſtructed a corn- mill, which be- 
came extremely uſeful. 

The inſpectors of proviſions, convinced that baked 

ain keeps better than either flour or biſcuit, recom- 
mended our taking out a conſiderable ſtock of corn, 
which we augmented in Chili. We were furniſhed 
with mill-ſtones 24 inches in diameter, and AZ thick, 
requiring four men to put them in motion. Being 
aſſured that M. de Suffren had no other machinery 
for his whole ſquadron, we could not doubt they 
were ſufficient for - our little equipment. But when 
we began to uſe them, our baker obſerved the corn 
was merely bruiſed, while four men, though relieved 
every half hour, only produced 251b. of ill-ground 
flour per day. As our corn ſupplied near half our 
ſubſiſtence, we ſhould have experieneed the greateſt 
embarraſſinent, had not the inventive genius of M. de 
Langle, with the aſſiſtance of a failor, formerly a 
journeyman miller, contrived a ſpecies of wind-mill 
adapted to our purpoſe. At firſt he employed, with 
ſome degree of ſucceſs, fails turned by the wind, but 
ſoon ſubſtituted a winch, and obtaining as perſec 
flour as that of ordinary mills, en two hundred 
weight per day. 

On the 14th the wind ſhifted to W. S. W. Tbe 
following meteorological obſervations are the reſult 
of our long experience. The ſky is generally clear 
when the wind is only a few degrees to the north- 
ward of weſt, and the ſun appears on the horizon: 
from W. to 8 W. cloudy, with ſome little rain: 
from S. W. to S. E., and even to eaſt, hazy weather 
and extreme humidity, penetrating into the cabin 


and every part of the thips. Thus a reference to thc 
ſtat 
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ſtate of the winds will always convey to the reader 
the ſtate of the atmoſphere, and be a uſeful guide to 
thoſe who may ſucceed us in.this navigation. Should 
readers, who amuſe themſelves with our adventures, 
take an intereſt in thoſe who have experienced the 
difficulties and fatigues attending them, they will not, 
perhaps, contemplate with indifference, navigators 
who, beyond the limits of the habitable world, and 
after a continual conteſt with fogs, bad weather, and 
ſcurvy, have explored an unknown coaſt, the theatre 


of each romance *, that has found too eaſy a reception 


among modern geographers . Ret 
| This 
* Such as the voyage of Admiral Fuentes, and the pretended ex- 
peditions of the Chineſe and Japaneſe on that coaſt. | 
+ However extraordinary the accounts of the voyage performed 
by Admiral Fuentes, or de Fonte may appear, we cannot venture 
wholly to reject them, when we compare his chart of diſcoveries 
with thoſe of Cook, La Perouſe, Dixon, and Meares. It appears 
by the diſcourſe pronounced by Buache before the Academy of 
Sciences, that Lorencio Ferrer de Maldonado found a north paſ- 
ſage by entering a ſtrait in Hudſon's Bay, which is the ſame as that 
which Admiral de Fonte fell in with when coming from the South 


Seas, and laid down in the French charts as Repulſe Bay. The voyage 


of Maldonado appears authentic, and is dated 1588, that of Admi- 
ral de Fonte 1640, and unleſs it be proved, that he knew of the 
former expedition, and made that the baſis of a romance, the coin- 
cidence between them muſt {till leave ſome doubts ; and, in geogra- 
phy, every doubt ſhould be perpetuated, till it yields to the molt 
incontrovertible proofs. 

Neither the diſcourſe of Buache, nor the Spaniſh voyage which 
formed its baſis, are yet printed. Thoſe who wiſh to know all the 
diſputes to which the voyage of Admiral de Fonte gave birth, will 
find them in the following works. 

pation de la carte des nouvelles decouvertes au nord de Ia 
mer du Sud. Par de Liſle, c. Paris, 17 52. N 

Conſidèrations geographiques et phyſiques ſur les nouvelles de- 
couvertes au nord de la grande mer, appelce vulgairement la mer 
du Sud. Par Philippe Buache, &c. Paris, 1753. | 
Nouvelles Cartes des découvertes de Vamiral de Fonte, &c. Par 
de Liſle, Ec. Fark 1763-7 | | 

Lettre d'un officier de la marine ruffienne 4 un ſeigneur de la 
cOur, Sc. A Berlin. ne = 3 

Obſervations critiques ſur les nouvelles decouvertes de Vamiral 
Fuentes, Sc. Par Rebert de Y augondy, fils, c. Paris, 1753. { 
| 5 Journal 
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This part of America, as far as mount St. Elias, in 


600, was merely deſcried at a diſtance by Captain, 


Cook, except the port of Nootka, where he put in. 
But from that mountain to the point of Alaſka and 


frozen Cape, this celebrated circumnavigator kept in 
with the coaſt with all the perſeverance and courage he 


was known by all Europe to poſſeſs. Indeed the explo- 


ration of that coaſt of America, from Mount St. Elias 


to the port of Monterey, though a moſt intereſting 
object to navigation and commerce, required many 


years to perform; and we were aware, that in the 
two or three months which the ſeaſon, and the 


vaſt plan of our voyage, permitted us at moſt to de- 
vote to it, we ſhould leave many objects to be in- 
veſtigated by future navigators. Many ages, per- 


| haps, will elapſe, before every bay and port of this 


part of America is perfectly known. But the true 
direction of the coaſt, the determination of the lati- 
tude and longitude of its moſt remarkable points, 
will attach to our labours a utility which no ſeaman 
will diſpute. . 

Since our departure from the Sandwich Iflands, and 


till our making Mount St. Elias, the wind was fair 


without a moment's interruption. As we approach- 
ed the land we ſaw fea weed float by, of a ſpecies 
abſolutely new to us, conſiſting of a pipe 40 or 50 
feet long, terminating in a ball of the fize of an 


orange, and reſembling the ſtem of an overgrown 


onion. Whales of the largeft ſpecies, divers, and 
ulls, announced the approach of land, which, at 
ſengtb, we deſcried on the 23d, at four in the morn- 


ing, when the fog diſperſing, permitted us ſuddenly 
to perceive a long chain of mountains covered with 
ſnow, which we might have ſeen in clear weather at 
the diſtance of 30 leagues further out. We then re- 


\ * Journal hiſtorique, MEmoires pour hiſtoire des ſciences et des 


3 ournal économique, pour I anris 
1753 .— Hench Editor. ; J N 
. cognized 
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cognized de Behring's Mount St. Elias, whoſe ſum- 4 
mit appeared above the clouds. | 1 
The ſight of land, which uſually produces agree- it 
able ſenſations after a tedious navigation, cauſed in 4 
& us but little effect; for the eye found no pleaſure or Lf 
E repoſe on maſſes of ſnow, which covered-a naked and hy 
barren foil. Theſe mountains appeared at ſome diſ- Fi 
tance from the fea, which broke on a flat 150 or 200 1 
toiſes high. This black platform, as if calcined by Wi 
fire, deſtitute of every approach to verdure, afforded 5 
a ſtriking contraſt with the whiteneſs of the ſnow 1 0 
which we perceived through the clouds, and ſerved Wh 
as a baſis to a long chain of mountains that ſeemed Tang 
to extend 15 leagues from eaſt to weſt. At firſt we FR 
thought them very near us, their ſummits appearing 1. 
as it were above our heads, the ſnow ſpreading a light ag 
extremely deceitful to eyes unaccuſtomed to it. 170 
But advancing nearer, we perceived below the plat- 10 
form low lands covered with foliage, which we miſ- ſi 1 
took for iſlands, where we expected to find ſhelter for 10 
our ſhips, and wood and water for the crews. I pro- 1 I 
poſed, therefore, to reconnoitre theſe iſlands at a very 7 
ſmall diftance, favoured by the eaſt winds that blow 1k: 
along the coaſt. But they preſently chopped about 1h: 00 
' to the ſouthward, the atmoſphere became very black 1 
nin that quarter of the horizon, and I thought it better Th 
k | to wait for more favourable weather, and haul cloſe to 1 | 
| WH tbe wind which blew dead on the ſhore. We had 1% 0 
+ WH found ourſelves at noon in 599 21“ N. lat. by obſer- IH 
_ Wh tion, and 143 23“ W. long. by our time-keepers. F; 
= A thick fog covered the land throughout the day on ot 
hn WW © 25th, but on the 26th the weather was very fine, i 
and the coaſt was viſible, with all its windings, at two 1 
e. nin the morning. I ranged along it at a diſtance of 4 
two leagues, the depth of water being 75 fathoms, 0] 


with a bottom of ſoft mud. I was very deſirous of Ws, 
meeting with a harbour, and was ſoon flattered with _ = 
the belief that I had found one. WEE! 

0 I have 13 
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platform terminated at the low point of land covered 


weſt to north. We had obſerved at noon, 590 41'N. 
lat., and our time-keepers gave 1430 3/ W. long., at 
| three leagues to the S. E. of the woody point, which 


command of M. Boutin, to reconnoitre this channel 
or bay, and Meſſrs. de Monti and de Vaujuas had leſt 


chor waiting their return. The ſea was unruffled, the 


| 24 hours, the ſky was very black, and every thing an- 


I have already ſpoken of a platform 150 or 200 
toiſes high, forming the baſis of immenſe mountains 
fome leagues in land. We ſoon perceived to the 
eaſtward a low point, covered with trees, which ſeem- 
ed to extend as far as this plain, and terminate at a 
diſtance from a ſecond chain of mountains further to 
the caſtward. We all unanimouſly agreed, that the 


with trees, that it was an ifland ſeparated from the 
mountains by an arm of the fea, and that it mult lie 
eaſt and weſt like the coaſt, and, conſequently, we 
ſhould find in that imaginary channel a yep 
ſhelter for our ſhips. 
I ſteered for this point, keeping our end going, and 
Wund the ſmalleſt depth of water 45 fathoms, over a 
muddy bottom; when, at two in the afternoon, I was 
obliged to anchor on account of the calm. The wind 
had been very faint throughout the day, varying from 


I continued to miſtake for an iſland. At ten in the 
morning I had diſpatched my long boat under the 


ihe Aſtrolabe on the ſame purſuit, while we lay at an- 


current ſet. to the S. S. W. at the rate of half a league 
an hour, which confirmed me in the opinion, that 
if the woody point was not the mouth of a channel, 
it muſt at leaſt be that of a great river. 

The barometer had fallen one- fourth of an inch in 


nounced that bad weather w aid ſoon ſacceed the 
dead calm which had obliged us to come to an anchor. 
At length, about nine o'clock, our three boats returned, 
and the officers declared thars was neither a-channel 


nor A river, but the coaſt formed a contiderable ſemi- 
| circular 
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circular-receſs to the N. E. with 30 fathoms water, 
and a muddy bottom, but without ſhelter from an 
wind between S. S. W. and E. S. E. which are the 
moſt dangerous. The ſea broke with violence on 
the beach, which was covered with drift wood. 

M. de Monti had great difficulty in landing; and 
as he was the commandant in this little expedition, 
I called it the Bay of Monti. They added, that the 


cauſe of our miſtake was the woody point joining 


ſome land much lower than itſelf, and deſtitute of 


trees, which gave it the appearance of a termina- 
tion. Meſſrs. de Monti, de Vaujuas, and Boutin, 


had taken the bearings of the different points of this 


bay, and the coincidence of their accounts left no 
doubt what to determine &. I made ſignal to weigh, 
and as very bad weather was coming on, I took ad- 


vantage of a breeze from the N. W. to run to the 
8. E. and get off the coaſt. 


»Doubtleſs it will appear extraordinary I ſhould controvert the 
opinion of three officers, and maintain that La Perouſe could form a 
more accurate judgment of the coaſt from on board. It remains 
for the reader to weigh the proofs of my aſſertion ; and ſhould any 
doubt ſtil] remain, to conſult the voyage and charts of Dixon. 

I maintain that the bay of Monti was the ſtation where Dixon 
anchored the 23d of May following, under which he was ſheltered 
from every wind by the projection of an iſland that forms a kind of 
mole, which he called Port Mulgrave. 

Dixon ſays, page 166, The ſituation Mr. Turner had pitched 


on for us to anchor in was round a low point to the northward, 
about three miles up the bay.” 


And page 170, Theſe iſlands, in common with the reſt of the 
* coaſt, are entirely covered with pines of two or three different 
“ ſpecies, intermixed here and there with witch hazle, and various 
kinds of bruſh- wood.“ | 1 | | 

Dixon fixes the latitude of Port Mulgrave at 59, 33“, and its 
ong. W. from London 140%, equal to 142 20 from Paris. La 
Perouſe fixes the latitude of Monti Bay at 50 43, and its long. 
1420 40˙. . 1 ; bl | 
If the three officers, commiſſioned by La Perouſe to explore 
the bay, did not go to the head of it, it is not ſurpriſing they 
mould think it had a continuation of coaſt, or that the little 
Wands in that part of it ſhould conceal the channel that ſeparates 


them from the continent French Editor. 
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112 LA PEROUSE'S VOYAGE [17 86. 
the wind chang- 


The night was calm but foggy, 
At length it ſettled in the 


ing every moment. 5 
eaſt, and blew very freſh from that quarter for 24 


hours. a | 44 
On the 28th the weather becaine finer. We were 
in 590 19/ N. lat. by obſervation, and 142 41” W. 
long. by our time-keepers. The coaſt was coyered 
diſtinguiſh the points we 
vs. The wind was fill eaſterly, 
eter roſe, and ever) thing announced 4 
ſavourable change: At five in the evening we were 
d, in 40 fathoms water, over 
a muddy bottom, 3 and the fog having partly diſper- 
ſed, we made ſketches from our bearings, which 
formed an uninterrupt intinuation of our pre- 
ceding ſurveys, and together with our ſucceeding 
ns T ttentwel performed ; contributed 


_gators, and thoſe in particular who make geograp"y 
their ſtudy, will . pe happy to learn, that to, 
give {till farther preciſion to the configuration and 
dutline of the coafts and remarkable points, | 
Dagelet verified and corrected the bearings taken with 
the azimuth compaſs, by the- mutual diſtances 0 

the bills, meaſuring the relative angles the) form 
with each other by a ſextant, and determining the 
elevation of the mountains above the level of the ſea. 

This method, thoug ct, is pet 

: oators to judge by the height of 2 

hem; and in this 


manner that | 
height of Mount St. Elias to be 1980 toiſes, an 
its ſituation eight leagues in land *. 

On the 29th of June we were, by obſervation, 
in 59 200 N. lat. and 142 2 W. long. by our time⸗ 


12 leagues up the land, in 
dian of Greenwich. 


* Cook ſays, Mount St. Flies lies 
129 2 lat. and 219. longitude from the mer! 


Third Voyage, vol. 1. French Editor. 
| ; keep: 
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keepers, Having in 24 hours run eight leagues to 
the eaſtward. The ſouth winds and the fogs conti-- 
nued throughout the 29th, and the weather was clear 
till the 30th at noon ; though at times we perceived. 
low lands, but never more than four leagues diſtant. 


to the eaſtward of the bay, called by Captain Cook 
Behring's Bay, and our ſoundings were conſtantly 
from 60 to 70 fathoms, with a muddy bottom. Our 
latitude, by obſervation, was 58557, and our longi- 
tude, by the time-keepers, 141 48”, I ſtood right 


airs from the W. S. W. We ſaw to the eaſtward 
a bay, which appeared very deep, and which J at 
firſt took for that of Behring. Having got within 
the lowlands, like thoſe of the bay of Monti, were 


there was no bay, though the water was whitiſh, and 


) | almoſt freſh, which, with every other circumſtance, 
a announced the vicinity of a river, that muſt be 
. very conſiderable to hade changed the colour and 
h the faltneſs of the ſea for two leagues in the offing. 
of | made the ſignal to anchor in 30 fathoms, over a bot- 
m tom of ſoft mud; and diſpatched the long- boat, under 
he M. de Clonard, my ſecond captain, accompanied by 
ea. Mieiſſrs. Monncron and Bernizet. M. de Langle had 
yet do ſent off his long-boat, together with his biſcayan 
of 2 WE yawl, under the command of Meſſrs. Marchainville 
this and Daigremont. Theſe officers returned by noon, 
the Wi having kept along the ſhore as near as the breakers 
and WF would permit. They diſcovered a ſand bank even 

with the water's edge, at the mouth ot a great river, 
tion, WF diſcharging itſelf into the ſea. by two conſiderable 
ime- channels, each having a bar, as at the river of Bayonne, 


en which the fea broke ſo violently, that it was im- 
| Poflible for our boats to approach it. M. de Clonard 
| pent five or fix hours in an unſucceſsful attempt to 
BORE I enter, 


According to our reckoning we were five or fix leagues 


in for the land, under a crowd of fail, with ſome light 


a league and a half of it, I diſtinctly perceived that 


united to a more elevated ſoil, and that, in fact, 
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enter, though he diſcovered ſome ſmoke, which proved 
the country inhabited, while from our ſhip we per- 
cexved an unryffled ſea beyond the bank, and a baſin 
Af ſeveral leagues in-breadth and two in depth. It 
is probable that with ſmooth water, ſhips, or at 
Tesſt boats, may enter this gulph; but as the cur- 
| rent is very ſtrong, and as the ſea becomes extreme- 
1 ly rough, from one moment to another over the 
bars, the very appearance of this place js ſufficient 
| to deter navigators from approaching it. From the 
aſpect of this bay I have. been inclined to think it 
was here Behring landed; and it is more probable 


| the loſs of his boat's crew is to be attributed to the 
| fury of the ſea than the barbarity of the Indians*, I 
| have retained the name of Behring's -River, and am 


of opinion the ſtrait of that name has no exiſtence, 
but that Captain Cook, who pafled at a diſtance of 
10 or 12 leagues, rather conjectured than actually 
perceived it f. | N 
og 5 On 


* Here are two miſtakes: firſt, it was Captain Tiſcherikow, 
not Bebring, who loſt his boats; ſecondly, this misfortune oc- 
cured iu 50 lat. according to Muller. Poyages et decouverte: 
faites, par les Rufſes, page 248 of the French tranſlation.— Fee 
p ORC 1 
© + There is no doubt the place which La Pérouſe deſcribes a 
| Behring's river, is the Behring's Bay of Captain Cook. It re- 
mains only to be known, whether the change in the colour and 
Haltneſs of the water is a ſufficient proof that this bight in the 
land is a river, and whether the freſhneſs of the water may not be 
the mountains, white the colour may ariſe from the foil of the 
coaſt or of the beach, where the ſea breaks with ſuch, fury. 
But whether it be river or bay, or both (for bays being formed 
by mountains ſtretching into the fea, there may probably be a river 
or a torfent within), the identity of the place is proved in the fol. 
lowing manner: Cook determined the opening of this bay to be 
in Ig 18“ of latitude, La Perouſe was to the weſtward of the ba, 
and made its latitude 59%20/. e ee ee , 
Odok's longitude, when on board, was 2201 E. from 
che; meridian of Greenwich. which makes 1 390.417 W. longitude 


0 
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and: adding 2% 20 for the difference between the meridian of arg . has? 
= x 


"> 


| ing bearing N. 34 E. 


| would requeſt the der him 


| 29th 
| Variation of the necdle, as einen by thoſe two navigators; 
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On the 1ſt of July, I got under fail with a light 


breeze from the S. W. ranging alon ng the land at the 
diſtance of two or three leagues. hile at anchor, 


ue were by obſeryatibn, in 595 7, N. lat. and 1410 


17/ W. long. by our time-keepers, the entrance of the 
river bearing N. 170 E. and Cape Fair Weather E. 
50 8 We ſteered along the ſhore with a light breeze 


from the W. at two or three leagues diſtance, and 
might have perceived the inhabitants by the help of 


our glaſſes had there been any; but the breakers 
ed to render a landing impoſſible. 


on the 2d, at noon, I had Mount Fair Weather 


bearing N. 6? B. being, by obſervation, in 582 36/ 
N. lat. and by our time-keepers in 140⁰ 3170 W. 
long. diſtance two leagues off ſhore. At two, a little 
to the eaſtward of Cape Fair Weather, we got ſight 


of a bight, which appeared a very fine bay, and 


ſtood in for it. When within a league of it, I ſent 
off the jolly-boat, under the command of M. de 
Pierrevert, to reconnoitre it, together with M. Ber- 
nizet. The Aftrolabe alſo diſpatched two boats, 
commanded by Meflrs. de Flaſſan and Boutervil= 
liers, on the ſame purſuit. We perceived from on 
board à great ledge of rocks, behind which the ſea 


| wich and that of Paris, we have 142 1, W. for Cook's longitude 


from the meridian of Paris. 
La Perouſe fixes his longitude at 142 2, which makes ofly-a 
difference of one minute, Capt. Cook was two auen, farther of 


q from the coaſt. 


Cook ſaw the openin of the ba bearing N. a7, E 
La Pole o Lese leagues nearer the — law that open- 


Cook was eight leagues from the land, and found 70 farhoms 


| water "over d muddy bottom. 


La'Perouſe Was five or fix leagues Ka the coaſt, and bad con · 
| ſtand y from 66 to 70 fathoms water, over a muddy bottom. 


Had I not already proved m 10 Py: poſition: to e I 
e 


to fix Capt. Cook's place on 
the maps on the 6th of May, 1778, and that of La Pérouſe on the 
June, 1786, and purſue their tracts, with due 'regars to the 


French Editor. 
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water was very ſmooth. This ledge appeared to be 
three, or four hundred. toiſes long from eaſt to weſt, 

and-to terminate at about two cables length from the 
point of the continent, leaving a confiderable open- 
ing; ſo that nature ſeemed to have formed, at the 
extremity. of America, a port like that of Toulon, 
though, both her plans and her materials were here 


exhibited on a more magnificent ſcale, for this port 


was three or four leagues in depth. Melts. de Flaſſan 
and Boutervilliers gave the moſt favourable report of 
it; they had gone in and out of it ſeveral times, and 
found Fonſtantſy ſeven or eight fathoms water in the 
middle of the channel, and five fathoms within 20 
toiſes of each extremity, while in the interior of the 
bay there were 10 or 12 fathoms over a good bot- 
tom. From their report I determined to fieer for the 
channel; and ſent our boats to found a-head, with 
orders, When we approached the points, to place 
av waver one off each extremity, fo that the fps 
ns only have to paſs between Wl 
e ſoon perceived ſome, ſavages making fignals 
of friendſhip, by diſplaying and waving about white 
eloaks and various ſkins, in the manner of flags, 
Seyeral canoes of theſe Indians, were fi ſbing in the 
bay, where the water appeared as ſimooth as a mil. 
ond, while the ledge was coyered with ſurf by the 
AF The ſea was very. calm, however, beyond 
the channel, and this afforded, an additional proof 
that its depth was conſiderable. © 
At ſeven in the evening we attempted the paſſage, 
but the wind was faint and the @bb 16" ſtrong, that we 
could not poſſibly. ſtem it. The Aſtrolabe Was Carried 
out with great rapidity, and I Was obliged: to anchor, 
left T ſhould be ſwept away by the current, of which 
I did not know the aeg 0 but finding thät it 
ſet towards the offing, I weig ghed Anchor, and re- 
joined the Aſtrolabe, ſtill win, cv of what plan t0 
purſuc in the morning. This very rapid curren! 
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which our officers had not mentioned, checked my 


cagerneſs to put into this port. I was not ignorant 
of the great difficulties to be encountered in enter- 
ing and at coming out of narrow pafſes, where the 
tides are very ſtrong; and, as it was neceffary to em- 
ploy the ſummer in exploring the coaſts of America, 
I feared a forced continuance in a bay, from Which" , 
my departure might require the concurrence of many” 
favourable circumſtances, would be extremely injuri- 5 


ons, to the ſucceſs of my expedition. However, F 


| paſſed the night, ſtanding off and on, and, at daye 
| break, I hailed M. de Langle, and communicated 
| my opinion to him. But the report of his two of- 


ficers was very favourable ; for, having ſounded both 
the ſtrait and the interior of the bay, they repreſented, 
that although the current appeared ſo ſtrong, they 
had ſeyeral times ſtemmed it with their boats. NI. de 


Lan gle therefore eſteeined this port very commodious, 


and, his reaſons appeared fo convincing, that I could 
not withhold my aſſent. 


This port, which had been diſcovered by no bre 
adyigator, is ſituated 33 leagues to the N. W. of that 
| of Los Remedios, which is the extreme boundary of 


the navigation of the Spaniards, about 224 leagues 
from Nookta, and 100 leagues from Prince William's 
Sound, Should the Frene government therefore en- 
tertain any deſign of eſtabliſhing a factory on this part 
of the, American coaſt, other nations cannot claim the 
ſmalleſt _ of oppoſition a. we: The ſmoothneſs of 


kg 


Since 1 perouſe 2 the norte weſt conſt. f n 
from Mouft St. Elias to Monterey, two Engliſh navigators have 
taken the fame route, though merely with commercial dies: 

Dixon ſailed from England in September 1785, in the Queen 
Charlotte; aceompanied- by*Captain Portlock, in the King Geor 05 
and anchoredat Ow hy hee, one of the Sandwich Iflands, the 20th 
1786. LaPerouſe afſed by Owhyhee the 28th of the ſathe wionchg 
ancherech at Mowee on the next day, and, quſtting it on the zoth, 


dot fight of Mount St. Elias on the 23d a 90 while Dixon 


Wie M hee June. 1th, n N ſeered fox Copk's Mgr: 
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the inner part of this bay was very ſeduciug to us, 
Who were in abſolute necefſity of changing our ſtow- 
age almoſt entirely, in order to get up fix guns from 
the bottom of the bold, without w ich, it would 
be very imprudent. to navigate ſeas“ ſo frequently 
_ infeſted. with pirates as thoſe of China. To this 
. I gave the name of Port des Frangais, or 
Frenchmen's Port. 

At fix in the morning we ſtood for the bay with 
the laſh, of the flood, the Aftrolabe preceded me, and 
a boat, as on the preceding evening, was ſtationed off 
| each point. The wind was between weſt and W. 8. 
W., Ve Iutrenes lies north and ſouth. Thus every 
thing appeared favourable. But at ſeyen, when we 
Were already in the channel, the wind ſhifted to 
W. N. W. and N. W. by W. fo that it was neceſ- 
: fary to ſhiver the fails, and even to throw all a-back. 

Fortunately the flood-tide carried us into the bay, 
. ſetting us along the rocks on the eaſt point, at the 

diſtance of balf a piſtol ſhot. I anchored within the 
bay, in three fathoms and a half, over a rocky bot- 


tom, about half a cable's length from the ſhore. The 


Aſtrolabe anchored upon a ſimilar bottom, and in an 
5 equal depth of water. 410 


| dich not arrive at the north ef coaſt of 8 till the 8h Sep- 
tember, which he ranged along from the entrance of Croſs Sound 
tc that, of Nootka, without being able to come to an anchor. 
oy Leaving that coaſt on the 28th of the ſame month, he returned 
to the Sandwich Iſlands, and not till the 23d of May, in the fol- 
lowing Jear, made Mount St. Elias, and caſt anchor in port Mul. 


' © © grave. The priority of La Perouſe is therefore fully eſtabliſhed. 


4 Dixon, before his departure from ondon, was appriſed of the 
3 expedition from France, but never fall ng in With the French ſhips, 
was ignorant of their diſcoveries. 

Captain Meares, in the, Soow Nootka, failed al Pengal in 
b March 1786; touched: at Oonolaſka in Auguſt, and, by the end 
+, oF pepe; arrived at the entrance of Prince William's Sound, 
; where he wintered: and it was not till 1788 and 1789, that he 
ran down the coaſt of America. Of his voyage there is yet 10 
French tranſlation.— French Editor. 


9 


We were to arrive © China! in the t February. 
During 
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During thirty years experience at ſea, I nexer ſaw 


two ſhips ſo near deſtruction; and to meet that fate 
at the extremity of the earth, would have rendered 
our misfortune ſtill more tragical; but we were now 
out of danger. Our boats were inſtantly boiſted 


out, and carried out our ſmall anchors; and be- 


fore the tide had perceptibly fallen, we warped 


into ſix fathoms water; yet our heel touched ſe- 


veral times, but ſo lightly as not to damage the 
ſhip. Our ſituation would not have been at all 
difficult, bad we not anchored on a bottom of 
rock, extending ſeyeral cables length round us, very 
differently from the report of Meflre. de Flaſſan and 


Boutervilliers. This, however, was no time for re- 


flection. It was neceſſary to quit this dangerous 


anchorage, to which the rapidity of the current 
was a conſiderable obſtacle, and its violence obliged 
me to drop a bower anchor. I feared each mo- 
ment leſt the cable ſhould part, and our ſhip drive 
on ſhore; and our uneaſineſs was much increaſed, 


when the vind-freſhenied much from the W. N. W. 
Thus our ſhip was cloſe in with the land, and her 


ſtern very near the rocks, from which it was impoſ- 
ible to think of towing her. I therefore ſtruck the 
top gallant maſts, and waited for the foul weather to 
ceaſe, which would have been leſs dangerous, 920 
we even anchored in better ground. 

I ſent immediately to ſound the bay, wherics M. 
Boutin very ſoon returned with an account, that he 
had found an excellent bed of ſand in ten fathoms 


| water, four cables length to the weſtward of gur an- 
ehoring place; but that further up the bay to the 
northward, he could not firike ground with a line of 


60 fathoms, except within half a cable of the 
ſhore, | where he found 30 fathorns with a muddy 
bottom. He informed me alſo, that the north weſt 
wind did not penetrate into the inner part of the 
harbour, Where it was abſolutely calm. 

x e M. d Efcures 
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trance of two vaſt: channels; but, being eager to 


theohimpice of the bay, we had been conftant]y ſur- 
our iron, offered us fiſh, otter ſkins,. with thoſe. o 


0 To our great aſtoniſhment, they appeared per- 


a bargain, than as the baſis of our exchanges. At 


iron was paramount to all. This metal was not ui 


M. d' Eſeures had been dliſpatohed, at the fame 
Swe to brplore theheatofi the bay, uf which ht gave 
the moſt favourable accbunto He hucb gone round 
an ifland, near which was anchorage in 25 fathoms 
water, over 4 muddy bottom. No place could be 
more convenient ſor erecting our obſervatory; wood 
already cut lay ſcattered along the ſhore, and caſ- 
cades of the fineſt water rolled from the ſummits 
of the meuntains into the ſea. He had penctrated 
to the head of the bay; two leagues beyond the iſland 
which was covered with ice, and perceived the en- 


render an account of his miffion, he did not ſtay 
to examine them. Aſter this account, the poſbility 
of penetrating by theſs channels into tho interior of 
America preſented: itfelf to our imagination. The 
wind having fallen by four P. M:: we towed up to 
the ſand-bank which M. Boutin had diſcovered, and 
the Aſtrolabe was enabled to get under fail, and gain 
the anchorage of the ifland. I rejoined her the next 
day, being favoured with alight breeze from the 
E. S. E. and aſſiſted by our boats 
During the ſtay i we were compelled to 00 at 


rounded by canoes of ſavages, who, in exchange for 
other animals, and variaus ſmall articles of. their aj- 


ectly accuſtomed to traffic, and made their bargaits 
th as much addreſs as the moſt able dealers of Eu- 
rope, but of all the articles of commerce, iron albu 
was defired with eagernefs; ſome glaſs beads Were 
alſo taken, tho' rather as a makeweight to conclude 


length we induced them to take ſome plates; and tin 
Pots, but theſe articles ſucceeded only for à time, tid 


known to them, for each had a dagger of it hangiu? 
1 Hon Ik 
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from his neck, reſembling, i in 1 ndian 
y; but without any ſitnilarity in te hanflle, hi 
only a continuation of the blade, roundey ff 


without an edge. This weapon is, kept. in g heath 
of laden and ſeemed the moſt valuable. arti- 
ole of their poffeſſtions. As we examined thete poig- 
nards very attentively, they informed us by ſigus that 
they were only uſed i againſti bears and other boaſts 
of the foreſt. Some were of red copper but toſtheſe 


they ſhowed no marks of preference. This metal-s 


very common among them, being uſed -chiefly for 


collars,” bracelets, and other nenen and. i9 an 


de points of their arrows. 
It was a great queſtion with us w has thang procur- 


edi theſ two metals. Native copper might poſſibly 


be found in this part of America, and the Iudians 


might reduce it inks flat plates and ingots ; but na- 


tive iron has no exiſtence perhaps in nature, or at 
leaſt is ſo rare, that the greater number. of mineralo- 
giſts have never ſeen it. Theſe: people cannot be 


mppoſed acquainted with the method of reducing 


iron ore to the metallic ſtate ; and beſides we had 
obſerved the very day of our arrival ſome bead-neck- 


made and trinkets | in eee bir every one Gangs 


** Virgin or native iron is s very rare, yet ſome is out” in Swe- 
den, Germany, Senegal, Siberia, and the iſland of the Elbe. 1 
have found it at the village of Erba Longa, two leagues north of 
Baſtia, the capital of Corſica. It per vaded, in great profuſion, 
the, maſs of a rock ſituated on the ſea fi de, and 925 conſtantly 'of 
an otatdral form.” The exiſtence of native iron ig further proved 
by the ſpecimens in moſt of the cabinets of Natural Hiitor „ and 
by the opinion of Stahl, Linnæus, Margraff, . 


770 
Since, therefore, iron mines exiſt in "Ameri ica, it may alſo & con- 


| tgin native iron: though'] do not from thence infer, That the irôn 


teen by La 'Perouſe among theſe Indians had that bi gi Imam of 


opinion with Cook, they might obtainit either from the Huſaps 
| who come from. Kamtſchatka, and extend their COMM thith er, 
or by their connection with the interi ot tribes, who [RL TA 

our eſtabliſhients 0 on the north GP eien l hg N — Feonth 
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to be a mixture of copper and zinc“. Every cir- 
cumſtance, therefore, indicated that the metals we 
ſaw. came either from the Ruſſians, from the ſer. 
vants of the Hudſon's Bay Company, from ſome 
American dealers, who travel into the interior of that 
vaſt continent, or, laſtly, from the Spaniards; but F 
ſhall hereafter ſhew it to be more probable theſe me- 
tals are procured from the Ruſſians. We have pre- 
ſerved ſeveral fragments of this iron, which is very 
ſoft, and as eaſily cut as lead +; from which, perhaps, 
it is not. impoſſible but mineralogiſts may diſcover the 
donne; and even the mine where it is produced. 
Gold itſelf is not more eagerly deſired among 
Europeans than iron in this part. of America, which 
is an additional proof of its rarity. In fact, each 
individual poſſeſſes but a ſmall. quantity, and they 
purſue it with ſo much avidity, that they employ 
every means to procure it. On the very day of our 
arrival, we were viſited by a Chief of the Principal 
village, who, before he came on board, apparently 
addrefled a prayer to the ſun, and afterwards made a 
long harangue, which concluded with agreeable 
ſongs, very ſimilar to the chanting in our cathe- 
drals, and accompanied by all the Indians in the ca- 
noe, who repeated the fame air in chorus. Aſter the 
ceremony, almoſt the whole company came on board, 


= 


x Red copper fuſed __ ZING © forms pinchbeck ; but to obtain 
braſs it muſt be fuſed with calimine. 

This laſt mentioned mineral undoubtedly dalle a portion of 
zinc, but it alſo contains an earth, ſome; ſand, martial ochre, and 
not unfrequently galena or ſulphure of lead. That which contains 
little zinc is, however, unfit for making braſs. 

The ſemi-metal zinc when impure, may alſo contain pyrites both 
of fulphure' and iron, as well as lead, pſeudo-galena, and a very 
hard, carthy ſubſtance. 

28 bus, mmer efore, it appears, that by fuſing red copper with pure 
zine, a very dict ferent 125 is Staind 1255 that e by fu 
ans it witit ca! in enen, rench a TENG. 


-Þ This cha ity a cates 1 virgin: or F native ion, as Edit 
(1:4 
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and danced nearly an hour, finging at the ſame time, 
which they do with great accuracy: To this Chief I 
made ſeveral preſents, till he became very trouble- 
ſome, paſſing four or five hours every day on board. 
I'was obliged to renew my donations very frequently, 
for without them he looked diſcontented, and mur- 
mured threats, which however gave us no alarm. 
No ſooner had we taken up our fituation behindthe 
ifland, than almoſt all the ſavages of the bay flocked 


ſpread in the neighbourhood, ſeveral canoes came 
loaded with otter-ſkins, in very conſiderable quan- 
tities, which the Indians exchanged for hatchets, 


old hoops, but they ſoon became more ſcrupulons ; 
and we could only procure that fiſh in exchange for 
nails, or ſome other ſmall infiruments of iron. There 
is, I think, no country where the ſea-otter is ſo 
common as in this part of America; and I ſhonld 
not be ſurprized if a factory, extending its commerce 
only about 40 or 50 leagues along the coaſt, ſhould 
collect annually 10,000 ſkins of that animal. M. 
Rollin, ſurgeon of my ſhip, ſkinned, diſſected, and 
ſtuffed the only otter we were able to procure, which 
unfortunately was but four or five months old, and 
| weighed only eight pounds and a half. The Aſtro- 
| labe caught one, which had evidently eſcaped from 
the fayages, for it was ſeverely wounded, though 
it appeared full grown, and weighed 70 pounds. M. 
de Langle had it ſkinned, in order to ſtuff it, but be- 
mg at the critical moment of our entering the bay, 
that operation was not perſormed with ſufficient 


| care, and we were unable to preſerve either the head 
or the jaw. 5 


The fe 


Ihe ſea otter is an amphibious animal, better 
known by the beauty of its ſkin than -any other de- 
] ſeription. The Indians of Port des Frangais, call 


thither; and the noiſe of our arrival having ſoon 


and bar iron. They gave us their ſalmon at firſt for 


= — 
8 — 
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them ſtecten; the Ruſſians, colry,merſey , diſtin- 


hut a muſket-ſhot from our ſhips, and chere formed 
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We pitehed tents for our ſail-makers and black. 


larp ago COMPRny of them, Hargugh 4 ſeveral folds of « 
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guiſhing the females by the word maſka.- Fee na- 
turaliſts have ſpoken be it under the name of /arico- 
viana, but; the deſcription of the /aricovienue, of M. 
de Buffon, in no reſpect applies to this animal, which. 
reſembles neither the otter of Canada nor of Europe, 

On our arrival at our, ſecond anchoring place 
we ſet up our obſervatory on the iſland, which was 


an eſtabliſhment for the time of our ſtay in this port. 


ſmiths, depoſiting there our water-caſks, which we 
ſet up afreſh. As all the Indian villages were upon 
the continent, we flattered ourſelves with reſtiag in 
ſecurity upon the Hand ; but experience ſoon proved 
us ito be miſtaken. Though we had already found 
the Indians were great thieves, we did not ſuppoſe 
them- capable of executing long and difficult projects 
with perſcverance and activity. We ſoon learned to 
know them better. They paſſed the whole night 
watching a fayourable moment to plunder us; but 
we maintained a conflant watch on board, and rarely 
could. they elude our vigilance. I even eſiabliſhed 
the Spartan law, to, puniſh thoſe who were unwary 
enough to be plundered; and though we e applauded 
not the robber, we demanded. no reſtitution, that we 
might ayoid quarrels, the ;tragical conſequences ol 
which might afford cauſe for, regret. I was aware 
that our extreme lenity would Tender them info- 
lent, though I:endeavoured to convince them of the 
ſuperiority of our arms, by. firing a gun ſhotted in 
their preſence, to ſhew pi no diftance could pro- 
tect. them ; and diſcharged a muſket- ball, before a 


According to Coxe, y 3 or ſea- or: 1 2 female. 
2h a; and the young, when ander five months, hedvicdly, Kc. 
French Joy N O | 
ELITE enrats 
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crals we had purch: aſed of them, after their expreſſin g 

by” ſigus, that it was impenetrable to arrows and 

oighards, while our fkitful ſportſmen killed the birds 
that flew above their heads.” I am certain they never 
hoped to inſpire us with fear, but their conduct 

ved that they believed onr' patience! iflexhauſtible. 

They preſently obliged me to remove our eſtabliſh- 
ment froni the ifland, where they landed in the night, 
on the fide neareſt the offing, traverſed a wood 
impevetrable to us even by day, and creeping on 
their bellies, ike ſerpents, moving ſcarcely a leaf as 
they went, -bontrived to plunder ſome of our ef- 
fects” without being perceived by the ſentinels. They 
had even the addrefs to enter in the night the tent 
where Meflirs. de Lauriſton and Darbaud, who were 
ot guard at the obſervatory, flept, and carried off a 
muſket mounted in filyer, and both their clothes, 
though placed under their bolſter for ſecurity. A 
guard of twelve men did not perceive them, nor were 
thei officers awakened. We' ſhould however have 
regretted this Toſs but little, had they not taken the 
original papers of all our aſtronomical obſervations 
ſinee our arrival in Port des Francais. 

Theſe obſtacles did not prevent our boats from 
getting wood and water; and all our officers were 
continiuaily employed at the head of their ſeveral 
working parties. Their preſence, and the diſ- 
cipline they maintained, contributed to reſtrain the 
layages. y 

While we were making the ſpeellieſt arrangements 
for our departure, Meſſrs. Monneron and Bernizet 
166k a plan of the bay, in a boat well armed. I 
could not ſpare any naval officers to accompany 
| them, becauſe they were all employed; but I had de- 
termined that they ſhould, before our departure, ve- 
| rify the bearirigs of all the points, and lay down the 
wundings. We propoſed afterwards to devote 24 


hours 
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hours to a boar-hunt, having perceived ſome tracks 
of that animal on the mountains, 'ant immediately 
aſten {ct ſail, the advanced ſtate of the ſeaſon not 
permitting a longer ſtay. 

Wo had already e the bene of the buy, 
which is perhaps the moſt extraordinary ſpot on the 
whole earth. To ſorm an idea of it, we muſt ima- 
gine a baſin, the middle of which is unfathomable, 
ſurrounded by peaks of great height, covered with ſnow, 
without a blade of graſs to enliventhis enormous chaos 


of rocks, condemned by nature to perpetual ſterility. 
I. never ſaw a puff of wind ruffle the ſurface of the 


water, nor is it diſturbed but by enormous maſſes of 


ice, which often fall from five different glaciers, with 
a thundering noiſe that re- echoes from the fartheſt 
receſs of the ſurrounding mountains. The air is ſo 
tranquil, and the ſilenee fo undiſturbed, that the hu- 
man voice and the ſea birds that lay among the rocks, 
are heard at the diſtance of half a league. We 
hoped to diſcover, at the bottom of the bay, chan- 
4 that penetrated far into the interior of America. 
We ſuppoſed it might lead to ſome great river, of 
which the bed might he between two mountains, and 
the ſource be one of the extenſive lakes to the north 
of Canada. Such was the phantom of our imagina- 
tion. We got off in our two long-boats ; Meſſts. 
de Monti, de Marchainville, de Boutervilliers, and 
Father Receveur attended M. de Langle, while I was 
accompanied by Meſſrs. Dagelet, Boutin, St. Ceran, 
Duche, and Prevoſt. We entered the weſternmoſ 
channel, where we found it prudent not to approach 
the ſhore, on account of the falls of ſtones and ice. 
At length, after advancing only a league and a halt, 
we arrived at a cul-de-ſac, terminated by two im- 
menſe glaciers. We were obliged conſtantly to re- 


move the maſſes of ice with which the ſea was cover- 


ed, to penetrate into this inlet, where the water was 


ſo deep, that a cable length from ſhore we ſound 
no 


3 G 
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Langle, de Monti, and Dagelet, and ſeveral other 


after indeſcribable fatigues, and advaneing to a di- 
tance of fix miles, paſſing with great danger the 
deepeſt fiſſures, they only perceived a conſtant ſue- 
ceſſion of iee and ſnow, without any proſpect of a 
termination, but at the ſummit of Mount Fair- 
weataer; io ons, 1 53501 

My long-boat remaining during this expedition 


400 toiſes from it, cauſed ſo great a diſturbance in the 
water, as to overſet the boat, and throw it a confi- 
derable diſtance on the ſkirts of the glacier. This 
accident, however, was preſently repaired, and we 
returned on board, after finiſhing, in a few hours, 
our expedition into the interior of America, 
J had cauſed the eaſtern channel to be examined 


like our's, with two glaciers; and we both took 
draughts of the parts we had explored. BEL: 


4 85 CHAP. VIII. | 
CONTINUATION OF OUR STAY IN PORT DES FRANCAIS 


* ry 


——DREADFUL MISFORTUNE WHEN ON THE POINT 


TVRN+ TO OUR: FIRST ANCHORAGE—DEPARTURE. 


| HE next day the Chief arrived on board better 
K attended, | and more | decorated than uſual. 


the iſland where our obſervatory was fixed, reſerving, 
no doubt, for himſelf, and the other Indyans, theright 
of plunder. It was by no means evident, that this 

Was Proprietor of any land. The government 


i# & 


| 


officers, were deſirous to aſcend the glacier, when, 


upon the beach, a maſs of ice, which fell more than 


by Meſſrs. de Monneron and Bernizet. It terminated | 


o DEPARTING—HISTORY OF THIS EVENT—RE- 


After ſeveral ſongs and dances, he offered to ſell me 


of 


of theſe people is ſnch, that the country muſt be the 
property of the whole people; yet, as many ſavages 
vere witneſſes to this contract I had a right to con- 
elude they gave it their ſanction, and accepted the 
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| 

offer of the Chief, though I was perſuaded that the 5 
contract might be invalidated by various tribunals, 7 
ſhould the nation ever plead againſt us: for we had t 
no proofs that the witneſſes were their repreſentatives, h 
or the Chief the true proprietor. I gave, however, e 
ſeveral ells of red cloth, ſome hatchets, iron in bars, | bh: 
and nails. I alſo gave preſents to all his ſuite. The m 
'bargain being thus concluded, I ſent to take poſſeſ. Flt 
ſion with the uſual formalities ; burying a bottle | gre 
which contained an ' inſcription to that effect, and 1 
with it one of the bronze medals ſtruck before our ö day 
departure from France. | ; Ber 
The principal object, however, of our putting in- f of t 
to port, was obtained. Our guns were mounted, ö ville 
and our ſtowage completed; and we had taken on N I pr 
board as much wood and water as at our departure | of I 
from Chili. No port in the world can afford more ad- | dE 
vantages for accelerating this employment, frequenti | comp 
ſo difficult in other countries. Caſcades from the tops | little 
of the mountains poured their limpid waters into ouc | lomet 
caſks as they lay in the boat, and wood ready cut comm 
was ſtrewed along a beach waſhed by an unruffled prude 


ſea. The plan of Meſſrs. de Monneron, and Ber- 
nizet was completed, as well as the meaſure of the 
baſe-line by M. Blondela, by which Meſſrs. de Langle, 
Dagelet, and moſt of the officers, had trigonometr- 
cally meaſured the height of the mountains. We 
have only to regret the -papers containing the obier- 
vations of M. Dagelet, and even this misfortune was 
nearly repaired by means of the different notes we 
found. In ſhort, we confidered ourſelves as the 
moſt fortunate of navigators, to have arrived at 
great a diſtance from Europe, without one of our 
crew being fick or exhibiting any ſymptoms of ary 


| Bernizet, by the ſea-officers. 


Vor. I. 
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Mute tin greateſt of misfortupes now awaited: us, 
wühgut the poſſibility of, prevention by 3 
andab i With the keeneſt ſenſations of grief I deli- 
neate n diſaſter acthouſand times more oruel than all 
theanaladies: or Salamities of the moſt tedious voy- 
age. Lyield unwillingly to the duty I haye under- 
taken, of relating an event which I will not deny to 
haye given birth to feelings conſtantly. ſucceeded. by 
tears, and which can only be allayed by the ſoothing 
hand of time. Each object that preſents itſelf, each 
moment that paſſes, but recals the loſs we ſuffered, in 


cireamſtances apparently the moſt. ſecure from ſo. 
great a misfortune. - 1 r 
Lhaye already ſaid the ſoundings were to be laid 
down on the draught of Meſſrs. de Monneron and 
Conſequently the yawl 
of the Aſtrolabe, under the orders of M. de Marchain- 


ville,: was appointed to be in readineſs the next day. 


| I prepared that of my ſhip, as well as the jolly boat, 
ol which I gave the command to M. Boutin. M. 
d Eſcures my firſt lieutenant, and knight of St. Louis, 
| reer the Bouſſole's yawl, and was chief of this 
| LUC expedit 
| lometimes too unbounded, I deemed it prudent to 
commit his inſtructions to writing: and the details of 
| prudence. d required were ſo minute, that he aſked _ 
if Itoak him for a child, adding he had command- 

ed ſhips of the line. I explained my motives in a 

| friendly. manner, telling him, M. de Langle and my- 
| elf had ſounded the channel of the bay two days 


dition. As his zeal, however, appeared 


before, and that I ſound the officer who command- 


ed the ſecond boat that accompanied us, had paſſed 
00 near the point, on which be had even touch- 


ed; adding, that young officers eſteem it a point 
| of etiquette, during a ſiege, to aſcend the parapet 
of the trenches, and that the ſame ſpirit induces 
122 to brave the rocks and breakers they encounter 
r 


ea. Whereas this inconſiderate courage might 
I K n= occaſion 
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occaſion the moſt fatal effects in an expedition like 
ours, where fimilar dangers occur every moment. 
After this converſation I delivered him the following 
inſtructions, which I read to M. Boutin. They will 
explain his miſſion, and my precaution, better than 
a long diſſertation. 


YA ritten Inſtructions delivered to M. d Bloures by 
M. de la Perouſe. 


* Before I declare to M. d'Efcures the object of his 
* miſſion, I premiſe that he is expreſsly charged not to 
<* expoſe the boats to any danger, or approach the chan- 
* nel, ſhould the ſea break there. He will ſet off at 
e fix in the morning, with two other boats under the 
© command of Meſſrs. Marchainville and Boutin, 
* and ſound the bay from the little creek to the cati- 
«* ward of the two Mammelon or forked hills. He will lay 
+ down the ſoundings on the chart I have delivered 
* him, or ſketch one himſelf, from which they may be 
* transferred. Should the ſea not break in the chan- 
nel, but only have a ſwell, as this work is not preſſ- 
i ing, he may defer the ſounding it till another day, 
* for he will remember that all operations of this 
4 nature, when performed with difficulty, are ill exc- 
* cuted. Probably the beft time to approach is at 
„ ſlack water, about half paſt eight. Should cir- 
© cumſtances at that time be favourable, he will 
“ endeavour to meaſure its width by a log-line, 
and place the three boats in parallel directions, 
© ſounding acroſs the channel from eaſt to weſt. He 
will afterwards ſound it from north to ſouth. But it 
is ſcarcely probable he can take theſe ſecond ſound- 
* ings the ſame tide, becauſe the current will hare 
* acquired too much ſtrength. 
„While M. d'Eſcures is waiting for ſlack water, 
© he will ſound the interior of the bay, particu- 
3» 728 the creek behind the Mammelons, where, | 


* am of opinion, there | is very good anchorage. 1 
1 6 Ml 
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« will endeavour alſo to lay down on the plan the 


« am of opinion, that where the channels to the 
« ſouthward of the iſland appear open, towards the 
point of the Mammelons, there is a good ſandy 
bottom. M. d'Eſcures will verify this conjecture. 
« But I again repeat, that I requeſt him not in the 
« leaſt to relax from the ſevereſt prudence.” 

After ſuch inſtructions delivered to a man 33 years 
old, who had commanded men of war, what dan- 
ger could I fear? How many pledges of ſecurity did 
I not poſſeſs ? 
Our boats put off according to my directions, at 
fix in the morning, on an expedition which was at 
once a party of pleaſure, of information, and of uti- 
lity. They were to hunt, and then breakfaſt be- 
neath the foliage of the trees. I aſſociated with M. 
d' Eſcures, M. de Pierrevert, and M. de Montarnal, 
the only relation I had in the navy, and to whom I 
was attached as tenderly as if he were my ſon. 
Never did a young officer afford me a warmer hope, 
and M. de Pierrevert had already acquired what I 
expected the former very ſpeedily to attain. 
The ſeven beſt ſoldiers of the detachment com- 
poſed the crew of this yawl, in which the chief 
pilot of my ſhip alſo embarked to take the ſoundings. 
The next in command to M. Boutin in the jolly- 
boat was lieutenant M. Mouton. The Aſtrolabe's 
boat was commanded by M. de Marchainville, but I 
was uninformed whether accompanied by other officers. 
At ten o'clock our jolly boat returned. Sur- 


| Boutin before he came on board, if any thing had 
| happened; fearing, at firſt, ſome attack of the ſavages. 


| nance, He immediately informed me of the dread- 


« limits of the rocky ground and ſandy bottom, in 
« order to make the good ground perfectly known. 1 


priſed at this unexpected diſpatch, I enquired of M. 


M. Boutin's manner increaſed my alarm, for I ob- 
| ſerved the deepeſt expreſſion of grief in his counte- 


K 2 ful 
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ful wreck he had juſt witneſſed, He had himſelf 
eſcaped but by the firmneſs of his mind, which pre- 
ſented to him all the reſources that remained in the 
midſt of the greateſt danger. Obliged to follow his 
commander into the midſt of the breakers which ſet 
into the channel, while the tide was running out 
at the rate of three or four leagues an hour, it oc- 
curred to him to lay his boat's ſtern to the ſea which 
thus puſhed her forwards, ſo as to avoid filling while 
the was driven out of the harbour, ſtern foremoſt, by 
the tide. He ſoon ſaw the breakers a-head of his 
boat, and found himſelf in the open ſea. More anxi- 
ous for the ſafety of his comrades than his own, 
he ſkirted the breakers in hopes to fave ſome of them, 
Though he repeated his attempt, he was ftill driven 
back by the tide, till at length mounting on the 
ſhoulders of M. Mouton to command a more extenſixe 
view, he found his exertions in vain. All had diſap- 
peard, all were ſwallowed up! and M. Boutin re-en- 
tcred at ſlack water. The ſea then became ſmooth, 
and this officer entertained ſome hope of the Aſtro- 
labe's yawl; having only ſeen ours go down. M. 
de Marchainville was at that time a full quarter of a 
league from any danger, in a fea as perfectly undiſ. 
turbed as the beſt ſheltered port. But that young of- 
ficer, urged by too imprudent a generoſity, fince al 
aſſiſtance was impoſſible, and having too elevated 
mind, and too fearleſs a courage, to make this reftec- 
tion while his friends were in extreme danger, flew 
to their aid, precipitated . himſelf among the ſame 
breakers, and falling a victim to his own generoſity, 
and his diſobedience to his commanding officer, wi 
involved in the ſame fate. e 5 
M. de Langle ſoon came on board my ſhip equal 
overcome with grief as myſelf, telling me, witl 
tears, that the cataſtrophe was even greater than | 
thought. For, fince our departure from France, be 
had made an inviolable rule never to diſpatch the . 
I | rotners 
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brothers (Meſſrs. la Borde Marchainville, and la Borde 
Boutervilliers) upon the ſame duty, and had, on this 
occaſion, alone yielded to their deſire of hunting and 
amuſing themſelves together; for we had both con- 
ſidered the expedition in that view, thinking them 
as little expoſed to danger as in the road of Breſt, 
or in the fineſt weather. 555 
The canoes of the ſavages came at the fame mo- 
ment to announce this calamitous event. The ſigns 
of theſe uncultivated men expreſſed their having be- 
held the loſs of our two boats, and that aſſiſtance 
was impoſſible. We loaded them with preſents, and 
endeavoured to make them underſtand that all our 
riches ſhould belong to whoſoever could fave a ſingle 
man. et 
Nothing could have affected their humanity to a 
greater degree. They ran to the ſea fide, and ſpread 
themſelves on both ſides of the bay. I had already ſent 
my long-boat, under the command of M. de Clonard, 
to the eaſtward, where, had any one the good for- 
tune to fave himſelf, he would probably have landed. 


vi M. de Langle went to the weſtward to leave nothing 
{a nunexamined, while I remained on board to take care 
mm of the two ſhips, with the precautions neceſſary to de- 
. ſend us againſt the ſavages, towards whom, prudence 
required us to be ever on our guard. Almoſt all 
ed: the officers, and ſeveral others, followed Meflrs. de 
m_ Langle and Clonard, who went three leagues along 
ger WE the beach, without perceiving the ſmalleſt frag- 
ſame WW ent thrown upon it. I had, till then, indulged 
ofity, ray of hope : for the mind paſſes with difficulty 
vis from a ftate'of happineſs to ſo profound an abyſs 


of grief. But the return of our boats ſoon diſſipated 


val!) | the illuſion, and threw me into a ſtate of conſterna- 
wit on and defpair, not to be deſcribed by the moſt 
han | nervous language. Te 1 


I ſhall give the account of M. Boutin, the friend 
1 3 of 
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of M. d' Eſcures, though we are not agreed as to the 
imprudence of that officer. 


Narrative of M. Boutin. 


On the 13th of July, at 50 minutes paſt five in 
“the morning, I quitted the Bouſſole in the jolly- 
* boat, with orders to follow M. d'Eſcures, who 
& commanded our yawl. M. de Marchainville, with 
% the command of that of the Aſtrolabe, was to 
“join us. The inſtructions delivered to M. d'Eſ- 
eures by M. de la Perouſe, and communicated to 
* me, charged him to employ theſe three boats to 
« ſound the bay, to lay down the ſoundings, accord- 
ing to the bearings, on the draught which bad 
* been given to him; to ſound the channel, if the 
© water was ſmooth, and to meaſure its breadth. 
* But he was expreſsly ordered not to expoſe tbe 
* boats under his command to the leaſt danger, or 
to approach the channel, ſhould the ſea at all 
„ break, or even were there any ſwell. After hav- 
& ing doubled the weſternmoſt point. of the iſland, 
« near which we lay at anchor, I obſerved that the 
ic ſea broke entirely acroſs the channel, and that it 
& was impoſſible to ſhew ourſelves before it. M. 
«& d'Eſcures was then a-head, lying on his oars, 
© and ſeemingly waiting for me; but as ſoon as I had 
& approached him within muſket-ſhot, he ſtood on- 
* ward, and, as his boat rowed better than mine, he 
“ repeated the ſame manceuvre ſeveral times, with- 
s out my being able to join him. At a quarter paſt 
<« ſeven, having conſtantly ſteered for the channel 
« we were within two cables length of it, when the 
e yawl of our ſhip put about. I followed his mo- 
r tions, keeping in his wake, and we ſteered back to 
* re-enter the bay, leaving the channel behind us. 
My boat was aſtern of our yawl, but within hal, 
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and I perceived that of the Aſtrolabe a quarter of 
a league within the bay. M. d' Eſcures then hailed 
% me with a laugh, and ſaid—* I think the beft 
| thing we can do is to breakfaſt, for the ſea breaks 
- 4. horribly in the channel.” I anfwered—* Certain- 
nf 1 ly and I believe our labour will be confincd to 
xing the limits of the ſandy bay, that is on the 
* larboard hand on coming.“ M. de Pierrevert, who 
was in M. d' Eſcures' boat, was going to anſwer, 
4 but looking towards the eaſtern coaſt, he perceived 
« that we were ſwept away by the ebb, which I alſo 
obſerving, both ti boats rowed with the greateſt 
&. exertion to the northward, in order to get further 
rom the channel, which was ſtill a hundred toiſes 
+ diſtant ;/but I was in no apprehenſion; as by get- 
ting the diſtance of only 20 toiſes on either fide we 
| #!oould run the boats on the beach. After pulling 
| «above a minute, without being able to ſtem the tide, 
endeavoured, but in vain, to gain the eaſtern ſhore ; 
and our yawl, which was a-head, attempted, though 
1 equally in vain, to make that to the weſtward; 
die were therefore obliged to put about again to 
F «.the northward, to eas falling in the trough of the 
of "the breakers. The firſt ſeas beginning to break 
*:very near my boat; I dropped my grapnel, which 


« Show being faſtened to a bench, it ran out thwart end 
4 for end, and diſburthened us of a weight which 
, might have proved fatal. I was inſtantly in the 


*nued to. ſteer, ſo that I could always keep ber 
4 ern to the bredkers, which afforded: me great 
* hopes of eſcaping the danger. 

Our yawl had got to a diſtance while I was 
letting go the grapnel, but was not among the 
. Meakers till a few minutes after. I loſt fight of 
* * #hen I ſhipped _ _ ſea, but in one of 
e thoſe 


wever did not take hold, and "Jnckily the rope 


middle of the bo baatief ſeas, which almoſt filled 
the boat, However ſhe did not fink, and conti- 
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*© thoſe moments when I was at the top of them, I 


again ſaw her going down, 30 or 40 toiſes a-head, 


« lying broadſide to, but I could perceive neither 
„ men nor bars. My only hope had been her 


LE ſtemming the current, and I was but too cer- 
« tain ſhe muſt unavoidably be loſt, if ſhe ſhould 
4 be drifted out by it; for to eſcape there, a boat 


4 muſt be able to anſwer her helm when full of 


* water, in order to avoid overſetting ; unfortu- 
4 nately none of theſe eg nee to our 
ae 

I was Rill 3 in the midſt of the bicikers look- 
“ ing out on each fide, and ſaw aſtern of my boat 
<< that the waves formed a chain: towards the ſouth, 
19 extending as far as my eye could follow it. The 
4 breakers ſeemed alſo to run a great way out to the 


& weſtward, and I perceived, at length, that could 
« I but gain 50 toiſes to the eaſtward, I ſhould 


« find a leſs dangerous ſea. I tried every effort to 


e ſucceed in that object, pulling away to ſtarboard 


cc between the waves, and at 25 minutes after ſeven 
<« I was out of every danger, having nothing to en- 
“counter but a heavy ſwell and a ſhort ſea, OCca- 
N honed by the breeze from the W. N. W. 


4 After baling the water from my boat, I conſi- 
CE: dered of the beſt means to affiſt my untertungte 


«* companions, but from that time no ray of hope 
* dawned upon my-mind, 

« From the moment I had perceived our boat go 
« down among the breakers, I had conſtantly kept 


„ pulling to the eaſtward, and could not get clear of 
It was therefore impoſſi- 


« them for ſome minutes. 
e ble for men drawn into the middle of fo rapid a 


& current to get out of its direction, which muſt in- 


« evitably carry them along for the remainder of the 
« tide, «Ours ran out 'to t offing till 45 minutes 
ge paſt eight; nor could the beſt ſwimmer reſiſt, 


1 eren for a few * we force of theſe Ya 
k «Yet 


. 
A 
* 
2 
— 


El 


* ſeren when” the boats were loſt. 
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« Yet as I could make no reaſonable ſearch, but in 
« the direction of the current, I ſteered back to the 
“ ſouthward, keeping cloſe along the edge of the 
« breakers on my ſtarboard hand, and changing my 
« courſe every inſtant to get near ſome ſea-wolves 
& or ſea-weed, which, from time to time, deluded 
« my hopes, 

« As there was a great ſwell, my view became 
very extenſive, when on the tops of the waves ; 
and I could haye perceived an oar or a piece of 
« wreck at more than 200 toiſes diſtance. 

My eyes were ſoon directed to the eaſtern point 


60 
90 


cc ſignals with their cloaks. Theſe, as I afterwards 
learnt, were ſavages ; but at firſt I took them for 
the crew of the Aftrolabe's yawl, and imagined 
-ſhe waited for the turn of the tide to come to our 
* aſſiſtance ; little did I think my ill-fated friends 
had already fallen victims to their own generous 
courage. 
“At three quarters paſt eight * the tide having 
turned, there were no longer any. breakers, but 
only a heavy ſwell; and I continued my ſearch in 
that ſwell, following the ſet of the ebb, which 
was tpent, but was equally unhappy in my ſe- 
cond attempt. At nine o'clock, perceiving the 


* flood came from the S. W. that 1 had neither 


proviſions, grapnel, nor ſails; that my crew was 
wet and cold ; and fearing leſt 1 ſhould not be 
able to re-enter the bay, when the tide ſhould 
have acquired its full ſtrength; obſerving alſo that 
even then it ſet violently to the north-eaſt, which 
would have hindered me from getting to the 


| * ſouthward, where any I muſt have continued my 


0 Half paſt eight - was the time I had ai in my inſtruc- 


tions for them to approach the channel without danger, becauſe the 


current would then in all events have run inwards. It was a quars 


ſeared, 


of the channel, where J perceived men making 
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< ſearch, if the tide had permitted, I re- entered the 1 7 


. © bay ſteering to the northward. + = «< 
&© The channel was already nearly ſhut in by tle WF _ © 
E. point, and the ſea ſtill broke on the two points, 1 *© 
ce but was ſmooth in the middle. At length I gained *& 
© the entrance, keeping very cloſe in with the lar. WU © 
* board point, on which the Americans ſtood, who A 
„ made ſignals to me, and whom I had taken for 4 
e my countrymen. Their geſtures exprefled that 44 
* they had ſeen two veſſels overſet, and not per- 1 
« ceiving the Aſtrolabe's yaw}, I was but to well aſ- en 
& ſured of the fate of M. de Marchainville, with * v. 
* whom I was too thoroughly acquainted to ima- W „ th 
© gine he would reflect on the inutility of the dan- re 
4 ger to which he expoſed himſelf. Yet as we encou- „ ſu 


« rage hope to the laſt, a faint poſſibility ſtill flat- WW © m: 
c tered me that I ſhould find him on board, whither “ the 


“he might have gone to procure aſſiſtanc; and the WW © occ 
4 firſt words I uttered on my return to the ſhip were, WW © an 
« Have you heard of Marchainville ?” The anſwer, WF * peſt 
No, aſſured me he was loſt. de 

« After all theſe details I muſt explain the mo- the. 
«© tives to which I attribute the conduct of M. dE ©» 
«© cures, As it was impoſſible he ſhould entertan WWF with 
an idea of getting into the channel, his only de: © from 
& ſign muſt have been merely to approach it, while he knou 
© believed himſelf at a diſtance more than ſufficient WWF © gene; 
& to avoid danger: but of that diſtance neither he, is pre 
© nor myſelf, nor the 18 perſons with us formed an ac- WF * the b 
© curate judgment. I cannot ſay how far this miſtake F ͤpoſſib 
is pardonable, nor why it was impoſſible to kno- . a grap 
« the violence of the current; for though it may WW that in 
be thought I would excuſe myſelf, I repeat tht WF 


& ] believed our diſtance more than ſufficient ; ant 
even the appearance of the coaſt, which ſeemel 
4 to fly to the northward with incredible ſwiſtueß 
did not alarm, though it aſtoniſhed me. Witt 
* out running into a detail of all the cauſes * 

Tyre colt 
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« contributed to inſpire us with a fatal confidence, I 
« cannot refrain from obſerving, that on the very 
« day we entered this bay, our boats founded the 
“ channel for more than two hours, in every direc- 


« when our ſhips preſented themſelves before it, 
« they were driven back by the ebb; but the 
« wind was ſo faint, that, at the ſame time, our 
« boats ſtemmed the tide with the greateſt facility. 


© Laſtly, on the. 11th of July, the day of the full 


* moon, both our commanders, in perſon, with ſe- 
« yeral officers, ſounded this channel, went out with 
© the ebb, and returned with the flood, without 
« remarking any thing which could afford the leaſt 
E © ſuſpicion of any danger, eſpecially with boats well 
t © manned. We may therefore conclude, that on 
the 13th of July the violence of the current was 
E © occaſioned by ſome adventitious cauſe ; ſuch as 
© an extraordinary melting of the ſnows, or tem- 
© peſtuous winds, which, though they did not pe- 
E © netrate into the bay, doubtleſs had blown ſtrong in 
the offing. 
XM. de Marchainville was a quarter of a league 
within the channel, when I was drawn into it, and 
from that moment I ſaw him no more; but all who 
know him will readily imagine what his noble and 
generous character would lead him to attempt. It 
is probable when he perceived our boats among 
the breakers, unable to conceive how we could 
poſſibly be drawn in by it, perhaps he ſuppoſed 
a grapnel rope had ſnapped, or an oar been loſt. At 
that inſtant he might have rowed to us, up to the 
edge of the firſt breakers, and ſeeing us ſtruggling 
with the waves, he would liſten to his courage alone, 
and endeavour to paſs through the breakers to aſſiſt 
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a death was indeed glorious for him; but how 
EF cruel muſt be its remembrance to him, who, tho 
| | « eſcaped 


W 
W 
5 4 333 


* tion, without finding any current. It is true, 


us, even at the riſk of periſhing with us. Suchys = 


A * * 
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* eſcaped from the danger, can neyer again behold 
tc his companions who ſhared it, or the heroes who 
F came to his aſſiſtance. | 

« Far be it from me to omit any eſſential fact, 
cc or miſtate thoſe I relate. M. Mouton, the lieu- 
© tenant, who was ſecond in command of my boat, 
cc js able to correct my errors, if my memory has 
F deceived me. His firmneſs, added to that of the 
c coxſwain and the four rowers, contributed not a 
e little to our fafety. Even in the midſt of the 
© breakers my orders were executed with all the ac- 
* curacy of the moſt unembarratled ſituations, 


(Signed) „ Bourix.“ 


It now only remained for us to quit with expedition 
a country which had proved fo fatal to us. Some de- 


lay, however, was due to the families of our unfortu- 6 ] 
nate friends. Too precipitate a departure would have 4 
left doubts and inquietudes in Europe, where it could 4 
not have been imagined the current extends at moſt fi 
only a league out of the channel; that neither the 1d 
boats nor their crews could have been drawn in from . l 
a greater diſtance, and the fury of the ſea in that WW « 2 
place left us no hope of their return. If againſt all BW *« m: 
probability any one had been able to return, as he _® 
muſt be in ſome part of the environs of the bay, 2955 


J determined to wait ſeveral days longer. How- 
ever I quitted the anchoring place of the iſland, and 
removed to a birth on the ſandy flat, at the entrance 
on the weſtern ſhore. I devoted five days to this 
paſſage, which is only a league, during which we 
experienced a gale of wind from the eaſtward, which 
would have greatly endangered us, had we not been 
at anchor on a good bottom of mud; happily our 
anchors did come home, as we were without a cables 
length of the ſhore. . 'The contrary winds had detain- 
ed us much longer than I had intended to remain, and 


we did not fail till the 30th of July. Eighteen days 
| : alter 


© 1 
3 
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after this event, which it has given me ſo much pain | 

to deſcribe, and of which the remembrance wil! | 
render me for ever unhappy. Before our departure | 

we erected a monument to the memory of our brave 

companions on the ifland, in the middle of the bay, 

to which I gave the name of /e du Cenotaphe, or 
Monument Iſland. M. de Lamanon wrote the fol- an! 

lowing inſcription, which he buried in a bottle, at 1 

the foot of the monument: 11 


« At the entrance of this port 21 brave Mariners periſhed, 
« Reader, mingle your tears with our's ! 


* On the 4th of July, 1786, the Bouſſole and Aſtrolabe frigates At 
« arrived in this port, having left Breſt the 1ſt of Auguſt, 1785. | 4. 
Through the care of M. de la Perouſe, Commodore of the ex- = 
e pedition, M. le Vicomte de Langle, Captain of the other frigate, 
« Meſſrs. Clonard aud de Monti, ſecond Captains of the two ſhips 
« and of the furgeons and other officers, none of the maladies, 
the ordinary conſequence of long voyages, had then affected the 
e crews. M. de la Perouſe and all of us rejoiced that we had come 
from one end of the world to the other, through all kinds of 
« dangers, and having viſited nations of reputed favages, without 
« Jlofing one man, or ſpilling one drop of blood. The 13th of July 
three boats departed at fre in the morning, to lay down the 
« ſoundings of this bay on the draught. They were under the com- 
© mand of M. d'Eſcures, a lieutenant, and a knight of St. Louis, 
* to whom M. de la Perouſe had delivered written inſtructions, ex- 
*« preſsly charging him not to approach the current, by which how- 
© ever he was drawn in, when he thought himſelf at a ſufficient 
& diſtance. Meſſrs. de la Borde, brothers, and M. de Flaſſan, who 
„were in the boat of the other ſhip, courageouſly expoſed them- 
e ſelves to the ſame dunger, in attempting to aſſiſt their compa- 
„nions, but, alas! they ſhared the ſame fate. The third boat was | 
* under the orders of Lieut. M. Boutin, who, boldly ſtrugglin {3 
with the breakers, made uſeleſs efforts, for ſeveral hours, to aſſiſt 
his friends, and was indebted for his own ſafety only to the ſuperior 
© *© conſtruQion of: his boat, his own prudence, and that of his ſe- 
cond in command, Lient. M. Lapriſe Mouton, and the activity 
and prompt obedience of his crew, conſiſting of John Marie, 1 
| © coxſwain, Lhoſtis, le Bas, Corentin Jers, and Monens, ſea- 1 
men. The Indians appeared to ſhare in our grief, which is ex- | 
© © treme. On this zoth of July, moved and ſoftened, though not 
| and We © viſcouraged by misfortune, we proceed on our voyage. | 


Names 


| 4} / Fd 


N. 


proofs of our gentleneſs and benevolence. 


ſtones on a dreadful road. The guides every halt 
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the eldeſt not 33 years of age. | 


Guillaume Duqueſne, all three top-men, in the prime of life. 


anchorage. For our ſhips being at anchor near their 


ſet out immediately, directing their courſe to the eaſ- 


Names of the Officers, Soldiers, and Sailors, loſt on the 13th of July, at 
a quarter paſt ſeven in the morning. 


| | OF THE BOUSSOLE. 

Officers —Meſirs. d'Eſcures, de Pierrevert, de Montarnal, 
_ Crew,—Le Maitre, chief pilot; Lieutot, corporal and cox- 
ſwain; Prieur, Fraichot, Berrin, Bolet, Fleury, Chaub, ſoldiers; 


OF THE ASTROLABE. 


Officers, —Meflrs. de la Borde Marchainville, de la Borde Bou- 
tervilliers, brothers; and Flaſſan. | 

Crew.—Soulas, corporal and coxſwain; Philiby, Julien le Penn, 
and Pierre Rabier, ſoldiers. Thomas Andrieux, dren, Tarreau, 


Our ſtay at the entrance of the bay afforded us a 
fund of information on the manners and cuſtoms of 
the ſavages, impoſſible to be obtained at our former 


villages, we viſited them every day, and as often receir- 
ed cauſe of complaint, though our conduct towards 
them never varied, and we conſtantly afforded them 


The 22d of July they brought us ſome pieces of 
the wreck of our boats, thrown by the ſea on the 
eaſtern ſhore, very near the bay, and made us com- 
prehend, by ſigns, that they had buried one of our 
unfortunate companions on the ſhore, where he had 
been thrown by the waves. Upon this information, | 
Meſſrs. de Clonard, de Monneron, and de Monti, 


ward, accompanied by the ſavages, who had brougit 
theſe pieces of wreck, and whom we loaded with pre- 
ſents. 

Our officers went three leagues over rocks and 


hour exacted a freſh compenſation, or refuſed to pro 
ceed, and, at length, ran into the woods, and took f 
flight. Our officers too late perceived their accoun' 


to be a mere trick invented to obtain more preſents 
| | During 
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During their route they ſaw immenſe foreſts of firs 
of the largeſt dimenſions. They meaſured ſome that 
were five feet French in diameter, and apparently 
more than 140 in height. | 

The account they gave of this artifice of the ſava- 
ges created no ſurpriſe, for the addreſs of theſe 
people in ſtealing and cheating is without a parallel. 
Meſſrs. de Langle and Lamanon, with ſeveral officers 
and naturaliſts, had, two days before, made an excur- 
| fon to the weſtward, of which alſo theſe ſad enquiries 
| were the object, though purſued with as little ſucceſs. 
| They met with a village of the Indians, ſituated on 
a ſmall river, entirely blocked up with ſtakes for 
catching ſalmon. We had for ſome time ſuſpected 
theſe fiſh came from that part of the coaſt, but were 
not certain till this diſcovery fully ſatisfied our curio- 
fity, and M. Duche de Vancy took a drawing illuſtra- 
tive of the manner of performing this fiſhery *. The 


| falmon endeavouring to aſcend the river, are ob- 

n W ſ{iructed by the ſtakes, which being unable to paſs, 
they return towards the ſea, and, in their paſſage, 

ol! W meet with very narrow baſkets cloſed at the end, and 
ne placed in the angles of this cauſeway, when having 
m- We once entered, they are unable to eſcape. This fiſhery 
out is ſo abundant, that both our ſhips crews had a great 
had quantity of fiſh during our ſtay, and each ſhip ſalted 
100, down two hogſheads of them. „ 
o, , Our travellers alſo met with a Moral, which 
call- proves theſe Indians burn the dead bodies, preſerving 
ugh WE only their heads, one of which was found wrapped 
pre. up in ſeveral ſkins. This kind of monument conſiſts 
of four ſtrong ſtakes, ſupporting a ſmall wooden 

s and chamber, where the aſhes are depoſited incloſed in 
y bal Echeſts, They opened theſe cheſts, unfolded the 


bins Which envelloped the heads, and having thus 
gratified their curioſity, ſcrupulouſly replaced every 
| - This drawing has been loſt. 


ved the term Morai, becauſes it expreſſes, better 
an expoſition to the open air. 


} * 5 
F dong 


have prefer 
han that of tomb, 
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thing in its former ſtate, adding ſeveral preſents of 
_ glaſs, beads, and inſtruments of iron. The ſavages 
who had witneſſed this viſit, ſhewed ſome marks of 
inquietude, but did not fail ſpeedily to carry off the 
preſents our travellers had left ; and other enquirers 
going to the ſame place the next day, found nothing 
but the aſhes and head. They alſo left preſents, 
which had the ſame fate with thoſe of the preceding 
travellers, and no doubt the Indians wiſhed for many 
ſuch viſitants every day. But though they permitted 
us, with ſome reluctance, to viſit their cemeterics, 
they would not ſuffer us to explore their huts, 
which we were not allowed even to approach, till 
their wives, the moſt diſguſting creatures in the uni- 
verſe, had been previouſly removed. 

Every day we obſerved a freth ſucceſſion of canoes 
entering the bay, and every day we beheld entire 
villages remove, and yield their place to others. The 
Indians apparently dread the channel, and never 
truſted themſelves but at ſlack water; and we could 
diſtinctly perceive with our glaſſes, that when they 
arrived between the two points, their Chief, or at 
leaſt the moſt conſiderable perſonage among them, 
roſe up and ſtretched his arms towards the ſun, as 
if addreſſing a prayer to him, while the reſt paddled 
with all their ſtrength. On making ſome enquirics 
concerning this cuſtom, we learnt that of eight large 
canoes, ſeven had been wrecked in the channel ſome 
time ago, and one only was ſaved, which the Indian, 
who had eſcaped, conſecrated to their God, in me- 
mory of their companions. This canoe which we 
had the fortune to ſee, ſtands by a moraz, where tic 
aſhes of ſome Indians who had been wrecked ar 
doubtleſs depoſited. | 

It bears no reſemblance to the canoes of the coun: 
try, which are formed only of an hollowed tree, raiſe! 
on each fide by a plank ſewed to the bottom; bu 
this had ribs, timber, and rails, like our hy 
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This framing, which was very well conſtructecl, was 
covered with ſkins of the ſea wolf, inſtead c. planks, 
ſo neatly ſewed that the beſt workmen of Europe 
would find great difficulty in imitating that opera- 
tion. This covering, which we examined with great 
attention, was depoſited in the Morai, by the fide of 
the coffers containing the aſhes, while the bare frame 
of the boat was placed on ſtocks erected near that 
monument. | 
I had no ſmall deſire to convey this ſkin caſe to 
Europe, and it was abſolutely within our power; for 
this-part of the bay being uninhabited, there was no 
Indian to prevent us, and I am perſuaded the unfor- 
tunate ſufferers on the wreck were ſtrangers, of whom 
4 ey explain my conjectures in the following chap- 
But the monuments of the dead claim a religi- 


ſhrunk. from the violation of an aſylum reverenced 
- even by ſavages. 

At length on the 30th of July, at four in the even- 
ing, we ſet ſail with a very üeht breeze from the 
Weſt, which did not go down till we had got about 
three leagues to the offing, and the horizon was ſo 
clear, that we perceived Mount St. Elias bearing 
N. W. (variation allowed for) diſtant at leaſt forty 
leagues. At eight in the evening the entrance of 


bottom. 


Vet. I. 


* 
1% 
eie ee 


oe reſpect among all nations of the world, and I 


the bay bore north. We were three leagues off 
- ſhore, having then 90 fathoms water over a muddy 
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HAF. K. 


DESCRIPTION OF PORT DES FRANCAIS, ITS LATITUDE 

AND LONGITUDE—ADVANTAGES AND INCONVEN]- 

ENCES OF THAT HARBOUR—VEGETABLE AND MI. 

NERAL PRODUCTIONS—BIRDS, FISH, SHELLS, QUA- 
DRUPEDS—MANNERS AND CUSTOMS OF THE IV- 
| DIANS—THEIR ARTS, ARMS, DRESS, AND DISP0sJ- 
TION TO THEFT—GREAT PRESUMPTION THAT 
ONLY THE RUSSIANS HAVE A COMMUNICATION 1N- 

DIRECTLY WITH THESE PEOPLE—THEIR MUSIC, 

' DANCES, AND PASSION FOR GAMING—DISSERTA- 


TION ON THEIR LANGUAGE, 


HE bay, or rather the harbour, which I have 
called Port des Francais, is ſituated, according 
to our obſeryations and thoſe of M. Dagelet in 589 
37” N. lat. and 139? 5 50” W. longitude. The varia- 
tion of the compaſs is 289 towards the Eaſt, and the 
dip of the 13 74, but the plan will explain the 
extent and direction of the port better than any ver- 
bal deſcription. On the days of the new and full 
moon, the tide riſes ſeven feet and a half, and it is 
high water at one o'clock. The winds from the 
| ang, perhaps from ſome unknown cauſe, act with 
| ſo much violence on the current of the channel, 
that I have ſeen the flood tide enter with the rapidity 
of a torrent, though at ſimilar periods of the moon, 
even a boat might ſometimes have ſtemmed it. 

I meaſured, in my excurſions, the bank raiſed by ſe- 
veral tides 15 feet above the level of the ſea; and, it 
is probable, that the tides by which it had been occa- 
ſioned were thoſe of the winter. When the winds 

blow violently from the ſouth, the channel paſs muſt be 
1 impracticable, and at all times the currents render the 


| enrance difficult. The getting out requires allo a con 
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currence of circumſtances, which muſt retard a veſſel 
many weeks, as ſhe can only get under weigh at high- 
water; the breeze from the weſt, or the N. W., ſel- 
dom riſes till about ten o'clock, when it is too late 
to take advantage of the morning tide: and, laſtly, 
the eaſterly winds, which are contrary, appear to be 
more frequent than thoſe from the weſt, and the 
height of the ſurrounding mountains never permits 
the land or north winds to penetrate into the road. 
This port poſſeſſing many advantages, I have alſo 
thought it neceflary to explain all its inconveniences. 
In my opinion it would not be commodious for mer- 
chantmen trading for furs on ſpeculation. They 
would be under the neceſſity of coming to an anchor 
in many bays, making but a ſhort ſtay in each, be- 
cauſe theſe Indians ſell all their ſtock in the firſt week, 
and any delay muſt be very prejudicial to mere tra- 


ders. But a nation deſigning to form a factory ſimi- 


lar to that of the Engliſh at Hudſon's Bay, cannot 


make choice of a better ſituation for ſuch an eſta- 


bliſhment. A fingle battery of four cannon, placed 
on the point of the continent, would be ſufficient to 
defend ſo narrow an entrance, rendered difficult b 
the currents; and ſuch a battery could neither be 
turned nor carried by land, becauſe the ſea always 
breaks with great violence on the coaſt, where it 
would, therefore, be impoſſible to make a deſcent. 
The fort, the magazines, and all the commercial eſta- 
bliſhment, might be erected on l'Iſle du Cenotaphe, 
which is about a league in circumference, very capable 
of cultivation, and ſupplied with wood and water, 
The ſhips not having to ſearch for cargoes, being cer- 
tain of finding them already collected at one point, 
would not be expoſed to any delay; ſome buoys, 
laid down for the interior navigation of the bay, 
would render it extremely ſafe and eaſy, and pilots 
would be formed, who, knowing the ſetting and 
| L 2 | drift 
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drift of the currents at certain periods of the tide, 


would enſure the ſafety of ſhips coming in, and go- 
ing out: and, laſtly, we found there ſo conſider- 
able a ſupply of otter ſkins, that T may venture to 


preſume a greater quantity could not have been col- 


lected in any other part of America. 

The climate of this coaſt ſeems infinitely milder 
than that of Hudſon's Bay, in the ſame latitude. 
We found pines meaſuring fix feet in diameter, and 
140 in height, while thoſe of the ſame ſpecies at 
Prince of Wales's, and Duke of York's forts, are ſcarce- 
ly of a ſufficient dimenſion for ſtudding-fail booms. 

Vegetation is extremely vigorous during three or 
four months of the year, and I ſhould not be ſur- 
priſcd to find Ruſſian wheat, and an infinity of other 
common plants, ſucceed well there. We found ce- 
lery, round leaved ſorrel, lupines, wild peas, mil-foil 
or yarrow, chicory, and mimulus, in ſuch abundance, 
that every day, and every meal, the ſhips' coppers 
were filled with them. We had them in ſoups, in 
ragouts, and in falads, and they contributed not a 
little to preſerve our health. Among theſe eſculents 
we found nearly all the field and mountain plants 
of France, as the angelica, bouton d'or, violet, and 
ſeveral ſpecies of graſs for fodder. All theſe herbs, 
doubtleſs, we might have cooked and eaten without 
danger, had they not been migled with ſome plants 
of the hemlock kind, very acrid, on which we made 
no experiments. 

The woods are replete with ſtrawberries, raſp- 
berries, and gooſeberries. We found alſo the elder, 
the dwarf willow, different kinds of broom, which 
grow in the ſhade, the balſam-poplar, Iiard-poplar, 
marſaut-willow, yoke-elm ; and, laſtly, thoſe ſuperb 
pines adapted for the maſts of the largeſt veſſels. 
None of the vegetable productions are ſtrangers do 
Europe, for M. de la Martiniere, in all his various 


excurſions, 
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excurſions, found only three plants which he believed 
to be new; and it is well known the ſame may hap- 


pen in the environs of Paris. 


Ihe rivers were full of trout and ſalmon, but, in 
the bay, we only caught fetans, * ſome of which 
weighed 100lbs, ſmall vieilles, + a ſingle ray or thorn- 
back, ſome caplans, } and ſome plaice. Preferring 
the trout and ſalmon to all theſe fiſh, and the Indians 
ſelling them in greater quantities than we conſumed, 
we fiſhed very little, and that only with the line, 
for our conſtant occupation never permitted us to 
hawl the ſeine, which required the united force of 
25 or 30 men to drag it aſhore. Muſcles grow in 
profuſe heaps on that part of the ſhore which 1s left 
dry at low water, and the rocks are alſo covered with 
very curious little Jepas. In the hollows of the rocks 
are found cornets, and other ſhells of the perriwinkle 


| kind. I have ſeen on the ſands cames of a conſider- 


able ſize, and M. de Lamanon brought from a place 
elevated above 200 toiſes from the level of the ſea, 
ſome well preſerved and very large petrifications of 
the ſhell, called, by naturaliſts, manteay royal, and by 
the vulgar coquille de Saint Jaggues. This circum- 
ſtance is not uncommon to naturaliſts who could 
have found theſe ſhells at much greater heights, but 
it will long continue difficult to explain, fo as to ob- 
viate all objections. We never found a ſingle ſhell 
of this ſpecies caſt on the ſands of the ſhore, which 
is well known to be the chief cabinet of nature. 


Or faitan, a flat fiſh, longer and narrower than the turbot, and 
Its upper ſkin covered with ſmall ſcales. Thoſe caught in Europe 
ode of a much imaller lize.—French Editor. 


TA fiſh in taſte and appearance like a cod, but commonly 
Fefe. though, from its avidity, caught with equal eaſe. French 
tor, *** 


t This fiſh reſembles a whiting, though much larger, and its fleſh 
ſoft, well taſted, and eaſy of digeſtion. It abounds on the coaſt 
of Provence, where it is called capelan. — French Editor. 


L3 Our 
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Our hunters ſaw in the woods, bears, martens, and 
ſquirrels, and the Indians fold us ſome bear ſkins, 
both black and brown, together with thoſe of the 
Canadian lynx, the ermine, 4 he marten, the petit gris, 
the ſquirrel, the beaver, the monax or mountain rat 
of Canada, and the red-fox. M. de Lamanon took 
alſo a muſaraigne, or ſhrew-mouſe, alive; and we ſaw 
ſome tanned ſkins of the or:gnal or elk, and a horn 
of the wild-goat ; but the moſt valuable, though here 
moſt common ſkins, are thoſe of the ſea-otter, ſea- 
wolf, and ſea-bear. Of birds there are not many 
different ſpecies, but the individuals of each are very 
numerous, and the copſes were full of linnets, nigh- 
tingales, black-birds, and water-quails, whoſe ſongs 
were very agreeable, this being their pairing time. 
The white headed eagle, and crows of the largeſt ſpe- 
cies, were ſeen hovering i inthe air; we ſurpriſed and 
killed a king-tiſher, and found a very fine blue-jay,and 
ſome humming birds. The ſwallow or martin, and 
the black-huitrier, build in the hollows of the rocks 
on the ſea ſhore ; but the only ſea birds we obſerved, 
were the goéland, the. red-footed plover, cormorants, 
mallards, and divers, both of the large and finall 
ſpecies- 

Jet though the REES I And mineral productions 
of this country ſo nearly reſemble thoſe of other re. 
gions of the globe, its ſcenery has no parallel, and! 
doubt whether the lofty mountains, and deep vallies, 
of the Alps and Pyrences, afford ſo tremendous, yet 
ſo pictureſque, a ſpectacle, well deſerving the atten- 
tion of the curious, were it not Pace at the extre- 
mity of the earth. 

The primary mounteins of granite, or of ſchiſt, 
covered with eternal ſnows, where no trees, no plants, 
are ſecn, reſt their baſes in the water, and form a 
kind of quay along the ſhore. Their fides are 
ſo ſteep, that wild goats cannot climb beyond the 


firſt 2 or 300 toiſes; and all the ſtreams by which 
they 
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they are divided, are converted into immenſe glaciers, 
whoſe ſummits riſe beyond the reach of ſight, while 
their baſes are waſhed by the ſea, and, at the diſtance 
of a cable's length from ſhore, the water cannot be 
ſounded with a line of 60 fathom. 

The ſides of the harbour are formed of mountains of 
the ſecond order, only 8 or 900 toiſes high, decorated 
with pines and verdure, and only covered with ſnow 
on their ſummits. They ſeemed entirely compoſed 
of ſchiſt in the commencement of its decompoſition, 
and are not quite inacceſſible, though very difficult 
to aſcend. Meflrs. de Lamanon, de la Martiniere, 
Collignon, abbe Monges, and father Receveur, all of 
them zealous and indefatigable naturaliſts, although 
they could not attain the very ſummit, yet mounted 
with incxpreſſible fatigue to a conſiderable height, 
where not a ſtone or flint eſcaped their notice. Too 
well ſkilled in the hiſtory and economy of nature to 
be ignorant, that in the vallies may be found ſome 
ſpecimens of whatever conſtitutes the maſs of the 
mountains; they did not fail to collect ochre, pyrites 
of copper, very friable, though very large, and per- 
fectly chryſtalized granite, ſhoerl in chryſtals, granite, 
ſchiſts, pierre de corne, very pure quartz, mica, plum- 
bago, and pit-coal, from all which, it is evident theſe 
mountains contain iron and copper, though we could 
perceive no traces of any other metal. ; 

_ To a region fo tremendous nature has adapted the 
inhabitants, differing as much from civilized nations, 
as the country I have juſt deſcribed differs from the 


barbarous, as their ſoil is ſtony and unimproved, they 
inhabit this land only to ſpread devaſtation, and 
waging continual war with every kind of animal, 
| (efpiſe the vegetable productions that ſpring up 
around them. I have, indeed, ſeen women and chil- 
| (ren eat ſtrawberries and raſpberries, but, doubtleſs, 
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cultivated plains of Europe. Equally rough and 


ſuch food is inſipid to men who, on the ſurface o 
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the earth, act the part of vultures in the regions of 
the air, or wolves and tigers in the foreſt. * 

The arts of life are there conſiderably advanced, and 
they have already made great progreſs to civilization, 
But that civilization which poliſhes manners, and 
ſoftens ferocity, 1s yet in its infancy ; for their man- 
ner of life excluding all ſubordination, expoſes them 
to be continually agitated by fear or vengeance, and 
being choleric, and prone to violence, we ſaw them 
inceſſantly raiſing their poignards againſt each other, 
Though ſubject to famine in the winter, as the chace 
may not produce a ſufficient ſupply, they enjoy in 
ſummer the moſt profuſe abundance; for, in leſs 
than an hour, they catch fiſh enough for the ſubſiſt- 
ence of their families during the day. Thus the re- 
mainder of their time being condemned to idleneſs, 
it is paſſed in play, which they purſue with as much 
ardour and paſſion as the diſſipated inhabitants of a 
great metropolis ; and, like them, make it the grand 
inexhauſtible ſource of their quarrels. If to all theſe 
vices were added the baneful knowledge of ſome in- 
toxicating liquor, I ſhould not heſitate to pronounce 

theſe people haſtening, by rapid ſtrides, to total ex- 
tirpation. | FOE | 

In vain may philoſophers exclaim againſt this pic- 
ture. While they are making books by the fire-lide, 
I have been traverſing the globe for thirty years, and 
have actually witnefled the cunning and injuſtice of 


* An old proverb warns credulity againſt the accounts of tra- 
vellers, and may, perhaps, prejudice the opinions, and diminiſh the 
confidence of ſome readers, who may not conſider the great atten- 
tion a navigator is intereſted to pay to his reputation, the l>aft de- 
viation from the truth being ſufficient to provoke a formal contra- 
diction from the numerous body of witneſſes by whom he was ac. 
companied. If, however, ſuch a prejudice, which reflection would 
exclude, cannot be prevented, let me recommend, as its certain fe- 
medy, a compariſon of our author's account with the details given 
by Dixon of the north weſt coaſt of America, not forgetting that 
his voyage was performed a year after that of La Perouſe, whoſe 


journal muſt therefore have been unknown to him. French Editor 
| nations 
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nations whom they pourtray as neceſſarily ſimple and 


virtuous, becauſe little removed from a ſtate of na- 


ture. But nature is ſublime only in the maſs, while 
ſhe is ever negligent of minutiæ. It is impoſſible to 
penetrate through woods not thinned by the labours 
of civilized man; to traverſe plains filled with rocks 
and ſtones, or inundated by impaſſabie marſhes ; or, 
in ſhort, to aſſociate with man in a ſtate of nature, 
becauſe in that ſtate man is cruel], baſe, and deceitful. 
Confirmed in this opinion by fad experience, I haye 
never had recourſe to that ſuperior force with which 
was intruſted in order to repel the injuſtice of theſe 
ſavages, and teach them there 1s a law of nations 
which ſhould never be violated with impunity, 

Our ſhips were inceflantly ſurrounded by canoes 
of Indians, who would ſuffer three or ſour hours to 
paſs away before they commenced an exchange of a 
tew fiſh, or two or three otter ſkins; ſeized every 
opportunity of plunder ; ſtole every piece of iron 
that could eaſily be carried away; and, in the night 
particularly, tried every means of cluding our vigi- 
Jance. I invited all the principal perſonages on 
board and loaded them with preſents, yet theſe very 
men, who had been eminently diſtinguiſhed, were 
never athamed to ſteal a nail or an old rag of cloaths. 
Whenever they aſſumed an air of mirth and docility 
I was aflured ſome theft had been committed, and 
very often merely pretended not to obſerve it. 

{ expreſsly recommended the children to be ca- 
reſſed and loaded with ſmall preſents, but their pa- 
rents were inſenſible to this mark of benevolence, 
which J thought common to all nations. The only 
reflection it excited among them was, that by aſk- 
ing to accompany their children when I invited them 


on board, they would find new opportunities for 


plunder; and for my inſtruction I often had the 
pleaſure of obſerving the father take advantage of 
moments when we appeared moit occupied with 


his 
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, | LA PEROUSE's VOYAGE 11786. 
his child, to pilfer and conceal under his covering of 
ſkin every thing within his reach. 

I pretended to defire ſome trifling articles of little 
value belonging to the Indians to whom I had juſt 
made large preſents, that I might awaken their ge- 
neroſity; but without effect. 

I will readily admit that ſociety cannot poſſibly 
exiſt without ſome virtues, but I muſt confeſs I had 
not the ſagacity to diſcover any here. Always quar- 
relling between themſelves, indifferent to their 
ehildr: en, and tyrants to their wives, whom they 
eondemn to the moſt inceſſant and intolerable labour, 
J have obſerved nothing among theſe people to in- 
duce me to ſoften the dark colouring of the Picture. 

We never landed without being armed and in a 
body, for they greatly dreaded our mufkets; and 
eight or ten Europeans together might command a 
whole village. The two ſurgeon-majors of our {hips 
imprudently venturing alone to the chace were at- 
tacked by the Indians, who endeavoured to ſeize 
their muſkets, but fortunately without ſucceſs, and 
only two men were ſufficient to drive them away. 
A fimilar accident occurred to M. de Leſſeps, our 


young Ruſhan interpreter, when a boat's crew for- 


tunately came to his aſſiſtance. Yet theſe hoſtilities 
appeared to them of fo little moment that they did 
not difcontinue their vifits on board, and ſeemed 
never to ſuſpect it poſſible for us to make repritals, 

J give the name of village to three or four pent- 
houfes, 25 feet long and 15 or 20 broad, covercd 


only to windward with planks or bark of _ in 


the middle of which is a fire with ſalmon and ,- 
tans ſuſpended over it to ary 1 in the ſmoke, Eightcen 
or twen! ty perſons lodge in each of theſe penthouſes: 


the women and children on one ſide, and the men 


en the other. Each cabin appeared to me to con- 
ſtitute a tribe independent ot its neighbours ; » hich 


pofleſfed each a boat and a ſort of Chief, went 


out 
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out, left the bay, and carried away their fiſh and | 
wood, while the reſt of the village appeared to take 9 
no ſhare in their proceedings. i 
am almoſt certain this port is inhabited only Wh 
during ſummer, and that the Indians never paſs the 1 


winter there. For I did not perceive a ſingle cabin wil 
ſheltered from the rain, and although there were 
not at any time more than 300 Indians together in 
the bay, we were viſited by 7 or 800 others. 
The canoes were continually coming in and going 
out, carrying with them their houſes and furniture, 
which conſiſts of ſeveral little cheſts containing their 
moſt valuable effects. Theſe cheſts are placed at the 
entrance of their cabins, which are more unclean 
and ſtinking than the dens of the moſt loathſome 
animal with which we are yet acquainted. They 
never withdraw two fteps for any common occaſion 
of neceſſity, nor in the relief of nature do they ſeek 
any concealment or obſerve any myſtery, but con- 
tinue the converſation in which they are engaged, 
as if there was not a moment to be loſt; and ſhould 
this occur during a repaſt, reſume their places with- 
out concern, from which, however, they do not 
fiir two yards k. The wooden veftels in which 
they cook their fiſh are never waſhed, but ſerve 


* The inſide of their dwellings exhibitsa compleat piFure of 
% dirt and filth, indolence and lazineſs; in one corner are thrown 
the bones, and remaining fragments of victuals }-*t xt their meals; 
in another are heaps of-fiſh, pieces of ſtinking fleſh, greaſe, oil, 
„&. Dixon's voyage, p. 173. | 
Cook has depicted the naſtineſs of the houſes occupied by the 
inhabitants of Nootka Sound in the following paſſage: 

The naſtineſs and ſtench of their houſes are, however, at leaſt 
equal to the confuſion. For as they dry their fiſh within doors, 
they alſo gut them there, which with their bones and fragments 
* thrown down at meals, and the addition of other ſorts of filth, 
* he every where in heaps, and are, I believe, never carried away 
till it becomes troubleiome, from their ſize, to walk over them. 
In a word, their houſes are as filthy as hog-ſties, every thing in 
"and about them ſtinking of fiſn, train-oil and ſmoke,” 
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156 LA PEROUSE'S VOYAGE [1786, 
equally for kettle, diſh, and plate; and as they can- 


not be placed on the fire, they boil their water by 
throwing in red hot flints, continually renewing 
them till their food is completely dreſſed. They 
are alſo acquainted with a method of roaſting their 
victuals ſimilar to that uſed by foldiers in camps. 
We ſaw perhaps only a ſmall part of theſe people, 
who probably occupy a very conſiderable ſpace on 
the ſea coaſt, wandering all the ſummer aþout the 
different bays like ſea wolves in ſearch of food, and 


during winter penetrating into the heart of the coun- 


try to hunt the caſtors and other animals, of which 
they brought us the exuviee, Notwithſtanding they 
always go barefooted, the ſoles of their feet are not 


_ callous, but continue ſo tender they cannot walk on 
the ſtones; a proof they travel only in canoes or 


with ſnow-ſhoes. | 
The dog being the only animal with whom they 
have made any alliance, there are commonly two or 
three of them in a cabin. They are ſmall, and re- 
ſemble the ſhepherd's dog of M. Buffon: they drink 
little or nothing, make a whiſtling noiſe like the 
adive of Bengal *, and are fo ferocious as to bear 
the ſame analogy to other dogs as their maſters to ci- 
yilzed natens 5 „ 
The men pierce the cartilage of their noſe and 
ears to which they attach various little ornaments. 
They ſcarify their breaſts and arms with a very ſharp 
iron inſtrument, whetting it upon their teeth as 


on a hone. Their teeth are filed down even with 


the gum with a piece of rough ſtone rounded off 
in the ſhape of a tongue. They paint their faces 


and other parts of their bodies in a frightful man- 


ner, with ochre, lamp black, and black lead, mixed 


A wild beaſt between the wolf and the dog, very common in 
Aſia, carnivorous, and dangerous to men. It barks in the night like 
2 dog, but not equally loud. Its ſkin is yellowifh, and is eſteem- 
ed a valuable fur, — French Editor, 
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up with the oil of the ſea wolf. During great cere- 
monies their hair is long and powdered, and dreſſed 
with the down of various ſea birds. This ſeems to 
be their greateſt luxury, and 1s reſerved perhaps 
only for the heads of families. A plain ſkin covers 
their ſhoulders while the reſt of the body is abſolutely 
naked: but they uſually cover their head with ſinall 
hats of ſtraw very neatly made. Sometimes however 
they wear on their heads a bonnet with two corners, 
eagles plumes, and laſtly, the entire head of a bear, 
in which they introduce a fkull cap of wood. Of 
theſe different head-dreſles they have great varieties, 
but their principal object feems, hke their other cuſ- 
toms, to render them only more frightful, and per- 
haps to inſpire their enemies with terror. 


ſkins, and the ordinary dreſs of the grand Chief was 
a ſhirt made of the elk ſkin. This very dreſs 


other nations on the eaſtern ſide of America“. 

I ſaw no #atfoomg but on the arms of the wo- 
men, who have alſo a cuſtom which makes them 
ſo hideous, that I could ſcarcely have credited had 
I not been an eye witneſs to it. Every one of them 
without exception has the under lip cut acroſs even 
with the gums, the whole width of the mouth. 
In this inciſion they wear a kind of ladle without 
handles, which preſſes againſt their gums, to which 
their cut lip ſerves as a pad outwards, ſo that the 
lower part of the mouth projects 2 or 3 inches. 

M. de 


*The chief, who always conducts the vocal concert, puts on 
*a large cloak, made of the elk ſkin, tanned, round the lower 
* part of which is one, and ſometimes two rows of dried berries, 
* or the beaks of birds, which make a rattling noiſe whenever he 
© moves.” Dixcn's Voyage, p. 242. 

+ This cuſtom appears very general among the tribes who inha- 
bit the north-weſt coaſt of America, from the 502 to the 60, and 
extends even to the ſavages of the Ifle of Foxes and the 3 

| 1 ands. 


Some of the Indians had entire ſhirts of otter 


is well known among the ſavages of Canada, and 
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M. de Vancy's drawing, which is a perfectly ac. 
curate repreſentation of it, will be the beſt illuſtra- 
tion of this revolting cuſtom, than which the whole 
world perhaps does not afford another equally diſ. 
guſting. The young girls only wear a kind of bod- 
kin, while the married women alone are entitled to 
the honours of the ladle *. We ſometimes perſuaded 
| | them 


Iſlands. Vide the obſervations of Coxe in his tranſlation of Noz. 
velles Decouverts des Ruſſes, pages 34, 54, 104, and 138. 

At Port Mulgrave, 59* 33 north lat. 140˙ 22“ weſt from the meri. 
dian of Paris, © an aperture is made in the thick part of the under lip, 
- * and increaſed by degrees in a line parallel with the mouth, and 
&« equally long: in this aperture, a piece of wood is conſtantly wore, 
« of an elliptical form, about half an inch thick; the ſuperficies not 
« flat, but hollowed out on each fide like a, ſpoon, though not 
quite ſo deep; the edges are likewiſe hollowed in the form of 
& a pully, in order to fix this precious ornament more firmly in the 
et lip, which by this means is frequently extended at leaſt three inches 
&< horizontally, and conſequently diſtorts every feature in the lower 
ce part of the face. This curious piece of wood is wore only by the 
& women, and ſeems to be conſidered as a mark of diſtinction, it 
« not being wore by all indiſcriminately, but only thoſe who appear. 
«ed in a ſuperior ſtation to the reſt. Dixon's Voyage, p. 172. 

At Norfolk Sound, in 57 3/ north lat. 13 5 36' weſt long. from the 
meridian of Paris, the women, too, ornament, or rather diſtort 
their lips in the ſame manner as I have already deſcribed; and it 
« ſhould ſeem, that the female who is ornamented with the largeſt 
« piece of wood, is generally moſt reſpected by her friends, and 
& the community in general.“ - Dixon g voyage p. 186. 

At Hippah, one of Queen Charlotte's Iſlands in 530 48' north lat. 
135 20! weſt long. from the meridian of Paris, there were likewiſe 
& a few women amongſt them, who all ſeemed pretty well advanced 
ein years; their under lips were diſtorted in the ſame manner as 
& thoſe of the women at Port Mulgrave, and Norfolk Sound, and the 
pieces of wood were particularly large. One of theſe lip-pieces ap- 
& pearing to be peculiarly ornamented, Captain Dixon wiſhed 
&« to purchaſe it. This curious lip-piece meaſured three and ſeven- 
« eighth inches long, and two and five-eighth inches in the wideſt 
« part : it was inlaid with a ſmall pearly ſhell, round which was 
« a rim of copper.” —D:xon's voyage, p. 208. 

Compare alſo what Cook ſays on the cuſtoms of the ſavages of 
Oonalaſka and Norton's Sound, in 649 31 N. lat. and 165 7 welt 
long. from the meridian of Paris, and of Prince William's Sound, 
in 61% 1r' 30% N. lat. 148 52 W. long. from the meridian 0 
Paris. Cook's 3d Voyage. French Editor. 


* Among theſe ſavages marriage being ſubject to no formaliti 
5 * excep 
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1786.] ROUND THE WORLD. 15} 
them to take off this ornament, which they conſent- 
ed to with difficulty, making the ſame modeſt geſ- 
tures and experiencing the ſame embarraſſment as 
an European lady would ſhew at uncovering her 
boſom. The under lip then fell down on the chin, 
and this ſecond picture was no leſs hideous tha 

the former. 

Yet theſe women, the moſt diſguſting on earth, 
covered with fetid, and frequently untanned, ſkins, 
excited the deſires of ſome perſons who, in truth, 
were well privileged for ſuch careſſes. At firſt they 
expretied unwillingneſs, and declared, by their geſ- 


at laft by preſents, they made the ſun witneſs of their 
rites, and refuſed to conceal themſelves in the woods. * 


It 
except thoſe dictated by nature, I am of opinion with Dixon that 


a diſtinction. of rank, or the badge of exclufively belonging to one 
man. The reſpect they pay to ſuch as bear this ornament may 
originate in this principle, for I cannot ſuppoſe the privation of 
this honour to be a puniſhment 1n a country fo little civilized, 
and where it would be ſo eaſy to recognize thoſe who once enjoy- 
ea it. | | 

i« This curious operation of cutting the under lip of the females, 
* never takes place during their infancy, but from every obſerva- 
tion J was able to make, ſeems contined to a peculiar period of 
*« life. When the girls arrive to the age of fourteen or fifteen, the 
center oß the under lip, in the thick part near the mouth, is ſimply 


aperture from cloſing; the aperture afterwards is lengthened, 
from time to time, in a line parallel with the mouth, and the 
* wooden ornaments are enlarged in proportion, till they are fre- 
* quently increaſed to three, or even four inches in length, and 
nearly as wide, but this generally happens, when the matron is 
* advanced in years, and conſequently the muſcles are relaxed; ſo 
that poſſibly old age may obtain greater reſpect than this very 
* ſingular ornament.” Dixon's Foyage, p. 187. 


* The minutiz of Captain Dixon's deſcription coincide, in ge- 
1crai, ſo exactly with thoſe of La Perouſe, that I can ſcarcely con- 
ceive how they ſhould differ ſo much in their eſtimation of female 
charms. ; | | | 
Vid chance preſent to Dixon an object perfectly unique among 

| his 


tures, they ran the ritk of their lives. But overcome 


the lip-piece is rather the diſtinction of puberty or of maternity, than 


* perforated, and a piece of copper wire introduced to prevent the 
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160 A PEROUSE'S VOYAGE 11786. 
It cannot be doubted, but that orb is the god of theſe 
people, who frequently addreſs prayers to him. But 
J could perceive neither temple nor prieſts, nor the 
traces of any regular religion. | 

In, ſize and figure thefe Indians differ little from 
us; their features are greatly varied, and afford no 
peculiar characteriſtic, except in the expreſſion of 
their eyes, which never communicate one tender 
ſentiment. The colour of their ſkin is very brown, 
being conſtantly expoſed to the ſun; but their chil- 
dren are born as white as any among us. They have, 
inded, leſs beard than Europeans, but enough, how- 
ever, to remove all doubt upon the ſubject ; and the 
ſuppoſition that the Americans are without beards, is 
an error that has been too readily adopted. I haye 
feen the aborigines of New England, Canada, Nova 
Scotia, and Hudſon's Bay, and among each of thoſe 
nations have found many individuals with a beard, 


his ſpecies? or does the difference of his opinion originate in the 
well known indulgence of a ſailor after ſo long a voyage? Be that 
as it may, he gives the following account : 


& They are particularly fond of painting their faces with a vz- 
© riety of colours, ſo that it is no eaſy matter to diſcover their real 
« complexion ; however, we prevailed on one woman, by pertua- 
&« ſion, and a trifling preſent, to waſh her face and hands, and 
« the alteration it made in her appearance abſolutely ſurpriſed us; 
„ her countenance had all the cheerful glow of an Engliſh milk- 
& maid; and the healthy red which fluſhed her cheek, was ven 
& beautifully contraſted with the whiteneſs of her neck; her <yes 
&« were black and ſparkling ; her eye-brows the ſame colour, and 
„ moſt beautifully arched ; her forehead ſo remarkably clear, that 
« the tranſlucent veins were ſeen meandering even in their minuteſt 
« branches—in ſhort, ſhe was what would be reckoned handſome 
« even in England: but this ſymmetry of features is entirely de- 
« ſtroyed by a cuſtom extremely ſingular.” Dixon's Voyage, p. 171+ 

In ſupport of Dixon, however, I muſt cite the Spaniſh account 
of a voyage underraken in 1777, written by Don Maurello, {econ 
Captain of La Favorecida. This navigator, after confirming tne 
accounts of the ridiculous ornament placed in an orifice cut 1! © 
middle of the under lip, adds: If better dreſſed, many 0! ihe" 
might diſpute the prize of beauty with the fineſt women of Spain. 


French Editor. | | "> 
Which 
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which made me think a cuſtom of deſtroying it has 
revailed where it does not appear.* In the frame of 
their bodies they are feeble, and, in wreſtling, the 
weakeſt of our ſailors would have thrown the moſt 
robuſt of the Indians. I remarked ſome whoſe 
| ſwollen legs gave ſymptoms of the ſcurvy, although 
their gums were ſound ; but I doubt they will never 
arrive at a great age: nor did I ſee more than one 
woman apparently of the age of ſixty ; and ſhe en- 
joyed no privilege, but ſubmitted, like the reſt, to the 
various labours of the ſex. | 
My voyages have enabled me to compare various 
nations, and I am certain the Indians of Port des 
Frangats are not Eſquimaux. They have evidently a 
common origin with all the inhabitants of the interior 
of Canada, and the northern parts of America. 
Cuſtoms entirely peculiar to themſelves, and a very 


The young men have no beards, and I was at firſt inclined 
« to think that this aroſe from a natural want of hair on that part, 


but I was ſoon deceived in this particular, for all the men we ſaw, 


* who were advanced in years, had beards all over the chin, and 
* ſome of them whiſkers on each fide the upper lip. As this ſup- 
&* poſed defect among the natives of America has occaſioned much 
* ſpeculative enquiry amongſt the learned and ingenious, I took 
„every opportunity of learning how it was occaſioned, and was 


„given to underſtand, that the young men got rid of their beards 


« by pulling them out, but that as they advance in years, the hair 
* 1s ſuffered to grow.” Dixon's Voyage, p. 238. 

An enemy to all ſyſtems and aiming ſolely at truth in my re- 
ſearches, 1 ſhall not diſcard the aſſertions of thoſe who contradict 
La Perouſe, and I believe the reader will derive pleaſure from the 
following extract from the Lettres Americaines of Carli, let. 24: 

It is not at all ſurpriſing indeed to ſee the Americans without 
« beard, or hair on their bodies, ſince the Chineſe and Tartars, if 
© we credit hiſtorians, are equally deprived of it. Hippocrates tells 
© us the Scythians of his time were without them. The Huns were 
perhaps the deſcendants of the Scythians; for, as Fernandez relates, 
they grow old without beards, and become adult without the or- 
* naments of puberty. The hiſtory of Hyton, the Armenian, who 
© fled from Tartary in 1305, and became a monk at Cyprus, in- 


forms us the Tartars, particularly thoſe of Catay, have no beard : 


8 and how many people in Aſia and Africa are in the ſame ſitua- 
' tion! French Editor, 


Vol. I. M ſingular 
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162 LA PEROUSE S VOYAGE [ 1786, 
fingular countenance, diſtinguiſh the Eſquimaux from 
all other Americans. The former, in my opinion, 
reſemble the Greenlanders, and inhabit the coaſt of 
3 Labrador, Hudſon's Straits, and a ftrip of land along 
1 the whole extent of America, up to the Peninſula of 

| Alaſka. It is doubtful whether Afia or Greenland 
1 was the original country of theſe people, but that 
1 queſtion is frivolous, and will, probably, remain for 
1 ever problematic and undecided. Suffice it to ſay, 
| | the Eſquimaux are a people who delight more in fiſh- 
i ing than the chace, and preferring oil to blood, nay, per- 
1 haps, to every thing elſe, commonly eat their fiſh raw. 


mn 

Wl! | The framing of their canoes is always covered with 
ii | ſkin of the ſea-wolf very tightly ſtretched. Nimble 
. and active in all their movements, they differ little 
+8 from ſea-calyes, and wanton in the water with as 


Wl much agility as if naturally amphibious. Their face 
is almoſt ſquare, their eyes and breaſt large, their 
It figure ſhort. Of all theſe characteriſtics not one 
agrees with the natives of Port des Prangais, who arc 
much larger, meagre, far from robuſt, and very un. 


5 fkilful in the conſtruction of their boats, which ar: 
5 formed of an excavated tree, raiſed on each fide with 
5 a ſingle plank. | 


| The latter catch fiſh like us by ſtopping the rivers. 
| or with a line, which they uſe in a very ingenious 
| manner. They faſten a large bladder of the ſea- 
i wolf to each line, and abandon it to the waves. Every 
1 canoe throws out 12 or 13 lines. When a fiſh 1 
| hooked he carries off the bladder, and is purſued by 
the canoe. Thus two men are enabled to attend 12 
1 or 15 lines, without the trouble of holding them in 
Wt | the hand ®. 
1 heit 


| * cannot think that this was altogether deſigned as an orna- 

_& ment to their hooks, but that it has 8 religious alluſion, and | 
I et poſlibly is intended as a kind of deity, to enſure their ſucceſs in 
f « fiſhing, which is conducted in a ſingular manner, They bait their 
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1 || * hook with a kind of fith, called by the ſailors /qzids, and 1 
| | « junk 
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Theſe Indians have made far greater progreſs in 
the arts than in morals, and their induſtry 1s more ad- 
vanced than that of the inhabitants of the South Sea 
Iſlands. I muſt, however, except agriculture, which, 
by rendering man domeſtic, ſecuring him a ſubſiſt- 
- ence, and ſubjecting him to the fear of the land he 

has cultivated being expoſed to ravages, contributes 
more, perhaps, than any other cauſe to ſoften his 
manners, and render him fit for ſociety. 

The Americans of Port des Frangais are acquaint- 
ed with the- method of forging iron and moulding 
copper. They ſpin the hair of various animals, and, 
with a needle, form of that wool a manufacture fimi- 
lar to our tapeſtry. With this web they mingle 
ſtrips of the otter ſkins, which makes their cloaks 
reſemble the fineſt filk ſhag. In no part of the world 
are ſtraw hats and baſkets more ſkilfully made. They 
adorn theſe with pleaſing deſigns ; and ſculpture, in 
a paſſable manner, men and animals in wood and 
ſtone. They decorate boxes of an elegant form with 
hell- work, and cut the ſerpentine ſtone into jewels, 
to which they give the poliſh of marble. Their arms 
conſiſt of the poignard already deſcribed, a lance of 
wood, hardened in the fire, or of iron, according to 6 
the riches of the proprietor, and a bow and arrows WE. 
uſually pointed with copper. But their bows are in __ 
no reſpe& remarkable, and much weaker than thoſe (EF 
of many other nations. PET 19 
I found among their jewels pieces of yellow amber, | 1 
but know not whether it is indigenous, or imported, 1 0 
like their iron, from the ancient hemiſphere, by an 

indirect communication with the Ruſſians. 


{ have already mentioned that ſeven large canoes 1 vo 
had been wrecked at the mouth of the harbour. Their | A 1606 
funk it to the bottom, they fix a bladder to the end of the line as a 1" 
s a buoy, and ſhould that not watch ſufficiently, they add another: li 0 
Ideir lines are very Rrong, being made of the ſinews or inteſtines 1 
, of animals. One man is {ufficient to look after five or ſix of theſe 14 Il 

buoys.” Dixon's Foyage, p. 174.— French Editor, Dl! 
M2 dimenſions, h 
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dimenſions, as taken from the only one that eſcaped, 
were 34 feet long by four feet broad, and fix deep, 
Theſe large dimenſions qualified them for expeditions 
of conſiderable length. They were covered with the 
{kin of the ſea-wolf like thoſe of the Eſquimaux, which 
led us to imagine the Port des Frangais was an em- 
porium only inhabited in the fiſhing ſeaſon. We 
thought it poſſible that the Eſquimaux in the vicinity 
of the Shumagin Iſlands, and of the peninſula ex- 
plored by Captain Cook, might extend their com- 
merce to this part of America, furniſhing it with iron, 
and other articles, and taking, with great adyantage 
to themſelves, the otter-ſkins which they ſo cagerly 
defire. The form of theſe. canoes, and the great 
quantity of ſkins we dealt for (probably collected here 
for ſale to theſe traders), confirm this conjecture, 
which I merely throw out, becauſe it ſeems to ac- 
count for the iron and other European articles they 
potleſs, 2 | 

I have ſpoken of the paſſion of theſe Indians for 


play. That to which they devote themſelves with the 


greateſt fury is a game of pure hazard. They have 
30 ſticks, each differently marked in the manner of 
dice. Of theſe they hide ſeven ; each plays in his 
turn, and he who comes neareſt to the numbers on 
the ſeven flicks wins the ſtake, which 1s uſually a 
piece of iron, or a hatchet. This game renders them 
ſerious and melancholy, though I have often heard 


them ſing; and when the Chief came on board, he 


generally firſt went all round the ſhip ſinging, with 


his arms extended in the form of a croſs, as a ſign 
of amity,:and then came on board, performing a pan 


tomime expreffive of battles, of ſurprizes, or of death. 
The air which preceded this ballad was pleaſing and 
harmonious, and, as nearly as we could note it down, 
is as follows.“ | 


* Thoſe who have the ſtrongeſt voices take the air a third lowe!, 
and the women a third above the principal part, while others fine 
an octave, and often make a pauſe of two bars at the bigheſt note 
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M. de Lamanon is the author of the following 
Remarks on the language of this nation, of which! 
ſhall only quote the numerical words, for the ſatis- 


faction of thoſe readers who. wiſh to compare various 
tongues.* 


Remarks on the Language of the Indians of Por: 


des Frangats. 


EDT Ee - 7 
K ˙¹·¹w 
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„„ 5:5 v5.0.5 5.06.5: IREAFOUCRONK: 
Eighlt. + » #etftatouchou. 
"IRS: os 45 £55 
„)) 5.9.5 4/04 5 IRAN; 
Herren bei. 
IWel ye ere. beirl. 
Thirtee n. Teirkra-neiſt. 
Fourtee n « heirkrha-taakhoun. 
Fif teen Feirkrla. keiiſchine. 
Sixteen... » REIKI ha-kletourhon, 
Seventeen. . keirkrha-takatouchou. 
Eighteen........... . . keirkrha-netſkatouchou. 
Nineteen keirkrha-kouehok. 
AWEnty-- > + 5 mene. 


* A more comprehenſive vocabulary of the languages of all the 
nations viſited by theſe navigators was announced, and its pub- 
lication is a juſt debt to the aſſiduity of Meſſrs. Monneron, Leſ— 
ſeps, Lavaux, Lamanon, Mongès and Receveur ; but it is not ar- 
rived. „„ | | 


+ The r guttural, which this nation pronounces ſtill more harſh- 
ly than the German chr, is here expreſſed by 75, as if the French 
word rhabiller were pronounced with a ſtrong and difficult vibra- 


tion. ; 
5 Thirty 
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Fort) all. bd. 
TTT. ß 
CC 35.50.45 44.» > OEM OMEROUITRG; 
Seventy... ec  » fakatouchourhka. 
Eeighty......c. + « tetſkatouchourhg, 
Ninee . + >» KOMERORY BA. 
Hundred: ;....... <.. tchmecaterha 


« Our letters are not adapted to expreſs the lan- 
guage of this nation: for, though they have many 
« ſounds fimilar to ours, many of their articulations 
are totally foreign to us. They make no uſe of the 
* conſonants, B, F, X, J, D, P, v, and notwithſtanding 
*« their talent for imitation, they were never able to 
* pronounce the four firſt, or the L mowllte*, and GN 
* mouitle, They articulate the R as if it were double, 
„with a ſtrong vibration; and they pronounce the 
* chr of the Germans with as much harſhneſs as the 
* Swils of certain Cantons. They have an articulate 
* ſound extremely difficult to catch, and which we 
* could not endeavour to imitate, without exciting 
* their riſibility. It is in ſome degree repreſented 
** by the letters ir, which form one ſyllable, pro- 
* nounced at the ſame time with the throat and the 
tongue. It occurs in the word &llrlzes, which ſig- 
* mifies air. Their initial conſonants are, k, T, N, 8, M, 
* of which the former are thoſe moſt frequently uſed. 
None of their words begin with an x, and they 


* yowels. Their guttural pronunciation, the great 
number of Ks, and their double conſonants, ren- 
der this language extremely harſh, It is even leſs 
guttural when ſpoken by the men than by women, 
as the wooden ornament they wear in their under 


as bagnĩo is of the gn. — Tranſlator's Note. 


M 4 „ ID, 


* almoſt always terminate in o, ou, oulch, or other 


* Of this pronunciation the word mouillee is itſelf an example, | 
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© lip, which they call entaga, incapacitates them 
* from pronouncing the labials. 
“The harſhneſs of their language is leſs ſtriking 
* when they ſing. I was unable to make many 
* obſervations on the parts of ſpeech they employ, 
c as it is extremely difficult to communicate abſtract 
« ideas by ſigns; but I diſcovered that they uſe 
« interjections to expreſs. admiration, anger, and 
* pleaſure, though I do not believe they have any 
« articles, for I perceived no words that recur with 
« ſufficient frequency, or appeared to ſerve as con- 
5 nectives to their diſcourſe. They are acquainted 
“ with numbers, for which they have names, but 
* have no mode of diſtinguiſhing the plural from the 
« fingular, either by a difference of termination or by 
« an article. I ſhewed them a ſea calt's tooth, 
* which they called kacurre, and they gave the ſame 
* name to a number of theſe teeth, without the leaſt 
* change in the found. Their collective nouns are 
6% very few; nor have they ſufficiently generalized 
their ideas to have formed words of abſtraction. 
They have not even ſufficiently definite ideas to 
avoid giving the ſame name to objects perfectly 
e diftinct. Thus kaage fignifies at once head and 
face, and alcaou both chief and friend. I perceived 
* no reſemblance between this language and that of 
* Alaſka, Norton Sound, Nootka, Greenland, or the 
* Eſquimaux, Mexicans, Nadoeſſis, and Chipawas, 
* whoſe vocabularics I have collated. I pronounced 
< ſeveral words of theſe languages, without their com- 
* prehending any of them, although I varied my pro- 
* nunciation as much as poſſible; but although there 
* 18 not perhaps a ſingle idea or thing expreſſed by 
* the ſame name among the Indians of Port des 
« Frangais, and the nations juſt named, there ought 
* to be a great affinity of ſound between this lan: 


«* guage and that of the entrance of Nootka 2 25 
FE | | x | | | „ fOr 
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for « is the predominant letter in each, and occurs 
in almoſt every word. Their initial confonants and 
terminations are very often the ſame, and it is not 


perhaps impoſſible this language may have a com- 


mon origin with that of Mexico; but if ſo, this 


origin muſt be very ancient, ſince their words have 
no reſemblance, excepts in the elements of words 
and not in their ſignitication.” 

I ſhall conclude my account of this nation by ob- 


ſerving, that we perceived no trace of cannibaliſm 
among them, though 1t 1s ſo general a cuſtom among 
the Indians of Ainerica, that I might even have to 
add this trait to the picture, had they been at war or 
taken a priſoner during our ſtay®. 


— 22 — 


CHAP. X. 


DEPARTURE PROM PORT DES FRANGAIS—EXPLOR A- 


TION OF THE COAST OF AMERICA —BAY OF ISLANDS 
PORT OF LOS REMEDIQS, AND PORT BUCCAREL= 


LI OF THE PILOT MAURELLO—CROYERE ISLANDS 


—ISLANDS OF SAN CARLOS—DESCRIPTION OF THE 
COAST FROM CROSS SOUND TO CAPE HECTOR— 
A GREAT GULPH OR CHANNEL—EXACT DE- 
TERMINATION OF ITS BREADTH 
ISLANDS—WOODY POINT OF CAPT. COOK—VERI- 
FICATION OF OUR TIME-KEEPERS BREAKERS 
POINT—NECKER ISLANDS—ARRIVAL AT MONTE- 


SARTINE 


REY. 


HE forced ſtay I had recently made in Port des 


Frangais, obliged me to alter my plan of naviga- 


tion on the coaſt of America, though I had fill time 


Capt. J. Meares has proved, in his voyages, that the nations who 
inhabit the N. W. coaſt of America are cannibals.— French Edit 


Or s 
to 
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to range along it and determine its direction; but it 
was impoſſible to think of putting in at any other port, 

ſtill leſs to reconnoitre every bay. All my proceedings 
muſt now be ſubordinate to the abſolute neceffi ity of 
arriving at Manilla by the end of January, and at Chi- 
Na in the courſe of February, in order to employ the 
enſuing ſummer in exploring the coaſts of Tartary, 
Japan, Kamiſchatka, and even the Alentian iſlands. 
J perceived with chagrin that fo vaſt a plan ſcarcely 
admitted of our deſerying objects at a diſtance, 
without clearing up any doubts regarding them ; for 
being obliged to navigate within the e reign of the mon- 
foons, it was neceflary cither to loſe a whole year, or 
arrive at Monterey between the 10th and the 15th 
of September, and ſtay there but fix or ſeven days to 
take m wood and water, and then traverſe as rapidly 
as potBible the great ocean, over a ſpace of 1200 of lon- 
gitude, or near 2400 marine leagues: for between the 
tropics the degrees are nearly cqual to thoſe of the 
equator itſelf, I had the greateſt reaſon to fear I ſhould 
not have time to viſit the Caroline Iflands, or thoſe to 
the northward of the Marianas, in conformity to my 
orders. 'The exploration of the Carolines muſt nc- 

ceſſarily depend, more or leſs, on the quickneſs of ofr 
run, which we had reaſon to expect would be very 
long, our ſhips being very bad failers. The geogra- 
phiea l Etuation of theſe iflands, which are far to the 
weſtward, (or to leeward) would not, without conſi- 
derable difficulty, admit of camprehending them in 
the ultimate objects of my navigation to the ſouth- 
ward of the line. 

Theſe various confiderations determined me to tix 
a new rendezvous with M. de Langle, in caſe of our 
ſeparation. I had before appointed the ports of Lo: 
Remedios and Nootka : it was now agreed that we 
ſhould only touch at Monterey, which we preferred, 
becauſe, being the moſt diſtant, we ſhould have more 


wood and water to replace. 
Out 
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Our misfortunes at Port des Francais demanded 
ſome changes among our officers. I therefore gave 
M. Darbaud, a garde de la marine, and an extremely 
well informed man, orders to act as enſe:gne ; and to 
M. Broudou, a young volunteer, who had continually 
given me proofs of intelligence and aſſiduity ſince 
our departure from France, a commiſſion of heutenant 
de fregate. 

I recommended to the officers and paſſengers to 
ſell our furs in China, only for the profit of the 
ſailors ; and this propoſal being acceded to unani- 
mouſly and with enthuſiaſm, I gave M. Dufreſne an 
order to act as their ſupercargo, a commiſſion which 
he executed with a {kill and afhduity I cannot too 
highly extol. He had charge of the purchaſe, pack- 
ing, aſſorting, and ſale of the various ſpecies of furs ; 
and as I am certain there was not a ſingle {kin pri- 
vately diſpoſed of, this arrangement gave us an op- 
portunity to know with preciſion their price in China, 
which might have varied had there been a competi- 


tion of ſellers. This alſo encreaſed the profit of 


the ſailors, who were thus convinced their intereſts 


and their health never ceaſed to be the principal ob- 


jects of our attention. 
The commencement of our new expedition was 


far from being fortunate or ſatisfactory to my impa- 


tient expectations. We only made fix leagues in the 
firſt 48 hours, with light airs, which during that in- 
terval varied from north to caſt, and to ſouth, with 
foggy, cloudy weather. We were ſtill three or four 
teagues from ſhore, and within fight of low lands. 


We only perceived the mountains by intervals, ſo 


as to connect our bearings, and lay down with ac- 
curacy the direction of the coaſt. The latitudes 
and longitudes of the moſt remarkable points we 
determined by very good obſervations. I was ex- 
tremely defirous the wind ſhould permit me rapid- 
ly to explore this coaſt as for as * Edgecombe 
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or Enganno, as it had already been ſeen by Cay. 
tain Cook, though he pailed it at a conſiderable 
diſtance ; but his obſervations are ſo exact, that he 
could ouly have committed errors inf ;nitely minute, 
and I was convinced, that being equally limited in 
point of time with that celebrated navigator, I could 
not pay more attention than him to minutiæ, which 
muſt be the object of a ſeparate expedition, arid 
would have employed us during feveral ſeaſons. [ 
felt the greateſt impatience to arrive in 55%, and to 
have a little time to deyote ta this ſurvey, as far as 


Nootka, from which a gale of wind had driven Capt. 


Cook 60 or 80 leagues. It was in this part of Ame- 
rica, according to M. Guignes, that ſome Chineſe 
muſt have landed, and it is in the ſame latitude that 
Admiral Fuentes found the mouth of the Archipelago 
of St. Lazarus. 

I was very far from believing the conjecture of M. 
de Guignes, or the narrative of the Spamiſh admiral, 
whoſe very exiſtence I conteſt ; but ſtruck with the 
obſervation I have already made. that all the iſlands 
and countries deſcribed in the ancient Spaniſh narra 
tives, though very ill determined both in latitude and 


longitude, have been again diſcovered in thete days, 


J was inclined to imagine ſome ancient naviga- 
tor of that laborious nation had diſcovered a bight, 
whoſe entrance might be in this part of the coaſt; 

and that this fact alone bad formed the baſis of the 
ndiculous romance of Fuentes and Bernarda. I had 
no intention however of entering this channel, ſhould 
J fall in with it. The ſeaſon was too far ady anced, 
and I could not have ſacrificed to this reſcarch the 
whole plan of my voyage, but in the hopes of arriv- 
ing in the caſtern ocean, by traverſing the continent 
of America; and being certain ſince the voyage of 
Hearn that this paſſage is a mere chimera“, I was 


* La Perouſe, too acurate himſelf to ſuſpect the nar rative of 
Hearn to be a political impoſition, here adopts an opinion, of v hich 
hereafter I ſhall maintain dire&]y the reverſe. See notes on Pages | 
and 107.—#7 Teach Editor. 
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fully- reſolved only to determine the breadth of the 
channel, and its depth as far as 25 or 30 leagues, 
according to the leiſure I might have, leaving it to 
nations who, like the Spaniards, the Engliſh and the 
Americans, Bude poſſeſſions on that continent, to ex- 
plore it more accurately, and which could be of no 
uſe to navigation in general, the ſole object of our 
voyage. | 
The fog, the rain, and the calms did not ceaſe 
till the 4th at noon, when we obſerved in 572 45 
N. lat. at three leagues from land, which we onl 
perceived indiftinctly, on account of the fog. It 
diſperſed at four, and we clearly difiinguiſhed the 
entrance of Croſs Sound, appearing to form two 


very deep bays, where it is probable thips might find 
very good anchorage. | 

It is at this found the high mountains covered 
with ſnow terminate. Their ſaramits are from 13 to 
1400 toiſes high. The lands that form the coaſt 
to the S. E. of Croſs Sound, though 8 or 900 toiſes 
high, are covered with trees to the top, and the 
chain of primary mountains, ſeemed to go very far 
mto the interior of that continent. At ſun-ſet I had 
the weſternmoſt point of Croſs Sound bearing N. 259 
W., diſtant about five leagues : Cape Fair Weather 
then bore N. 50 W. and Mount Crillon N. 452 W. 
This mountain, which is almoſt as high as Mount 
Fair Weather, is to the northward of "Croſs Sound, 
as Mount Fair Weather is to the northward of the 
bay des Frangais. Theſe points ſerve as land-marks to 
the harbour they ſurround, and it would be very ay 
io miſtake the one for the other in coming from th 


{outhward, as their latitude did not differ 15 
nutes. 
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mi- 
Mount Fair Weather is alſo : accompanied 


with two lefs elevated mountains, and Mount Crillon, 
which is more iſolated, inclincs its point to the ſouth- 

I continued to range along the coaſt at a dit- 
tance of three le: agues, the mountains being con- 


ſtantly 


ward. 
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ſtantly covered with fog. We only perceived the 


low lands at intervals, and endeavoured to diſtinguiſh 


the ſummits, leſt we ſhould break the connection of 
our bearings. 

Our progreſs was very flow, advancing only 10 
leagues in 24 hours. At day-break I ſaw a cape to 
the ſouthward of Croſs Sound, which I called Cape 


Croſs*, bearing north 202 weſt. We were then abreaſt 


of an infinity of ſmall low iſlands very thickly wood- 
ed. The high hills appeared in the ſecond range, 

and we no longer perceived the mountains that were 
covered with ſnow. I approached theſe iſlands near 
enough to ſee the breakers on their coaſts from the 
denk, and I diſtinguiſhed ſeveral channels between 
them, that muſt have formed good roads. It is this 
part of the coaſt, Capt. Cook has called the Bay if 
Lands. At ſunſet we had the mouth of port de To 
Remedlios bearing E. 22 S., that of Guadaloupe Bay 
E. 219 S., and Cape Enganno E. 330 S. : but all 
theſe points and capes were very indiſtinct, owing to 
the fog which envelloped their ſummits. 

From Croſs Sound to Cape Enganno, an extent of 
coaſt of 25 leagues, I am perſuaded there are twenty 
different harbours, and that three months would 


ſcarcely ſuffice to explore this labyrinth of navigation. 


I confined myſelf to the plan I had formed at my 


departure from Port des Frangais, to aſcertain with | 


preciſion the beginning and the end of this cluſter ot 
iflands, with their direction along the coaſt, and the 
entrance of the principal bays. 

On the 6th the ſky being clearer,' we were able 
to take the ſun's altitude, and compare the true 
time with that of our time-keepers.” Our latitude 


Capt. Cook alſo called it Cape Croſs, but fixes its latitude in 
57 deg. 57 min. This difference muft ariſe from the outline of 
& coaſt, which here preſents ſeveral capes : and Cook has doubt- 
teſs determined the poſition of that, which on the chart appears 
moſt to the fouthward.—French Editor. 
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was 579 18” 40”, and our longitude, according to the 
laſt rate of our time-keepers, as obſerved upon the Ile 
du Cenotaphe, 1380 49 30”, I have already men- 
tioned the great perfection of M. Berthoud's time- 
keepers : their Joſs upon the mean daily motion of 
the ſun is ſo trifling and ſo uniform, that we have 
reaſon to believe, that artiſt has attained the greateſt 
degree of perfection of which they are ſuſceptible. 

The 6th was a tolerably clear day, and our bear- 
ings were taken with as much facility as we could 
defire. At ſeven in the evening we ſtill perceived 
Mount Crillon bearing N. 669 W. Mount St. Hva- 
einth N. 780 E. and Cape Enganno * E. 1028. which 
laſt is a low land covered with trees, and ſtretching 
tar out to ſea, Mount St. Hyacinth reſts upon it, 
and forms the fruſtum of a cone, but rounded off at 
top, and is at leaſt two toiſes high. 

On the morning of the ſeventh we ſaw the oppoſite 
de of Cape Enganno to that we had coaſted the pre- 
ceding evening. Mount St. Hyacinth was perfectly 
diſtinguiſhable, and we diſcovered to the eaſtward of it 
an extenſive bay, whoſe depth was concealed by the 
fog. But it is ſo open to the S. and S. E. winds, which 
are the moſt dangerous, that navigators ought to dread 
anchoringthere+. Its ſhores are covered with trees, and 
of an equal height with thoſe to the ſouthward of Croſs 
dound. A little ſnow covers the ſummits of the hills, 
which are ſo pointed and ſo numerous, that the ſmall- 
eſt change of ſituation entirely alters their appearance. 
Theſe hills are ſome leagues within the land, and ſeem 
to be a third range of mountains. Smaller hills lie 


Mount St. Hyacinth and Cape Enganno are the Spaniſh names 
tor Mount and Cape Edgecombe of Capt. Cook, — French Editor. 


+ Dixon anchored there to trade for furs, and gave it the name of 
Norfolk Sound. Its lat. was 5 35 3 N. and its long. 138 16. W. 
from the meridian of Paris. He anchored in 8 fathoms water over 
a ſandy bottom, at three quarters of a mile from the ſhore. Cook 
perceived the mouth of this creek on the ſecond of May 1778, but 
91d not anchor there. French Editor. = 
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176 LA PEROUSE's VOYAGE [1786, 
againſt their ſides, and are connected with a low and 
undulating baſe, extending as far as the ſea. Iflands, 
reſembling thoſe already deſcribed, lie before this 
undulating ſhore ; but in the chart we have only 
laid down with preciſion the moſt remarkable: the 
others are ſcattered about, merely to ſhew they are 
extremely numerous; for to the northward and 
ſouthward of Cape Enganno the coaſt is bordered with 
iflands for the ſpace of 10 leagues. We had paſſed 
all theſe by ten in the morning, when the ſmall hill: 
appeared clear of them, ſo that we could diſtinguiſh 
the windings of the ſhore. At fix in the evening 
we ſaw to the N. E., a cape that fſiretched far out to 
the weſtward, forming with Cape Enganno the 8. E. 
point of the great bight, a third of which J have al- 
ready deſcribed to be crowded with fmall iſlands. 
From the extremity of theſe iſlands to the new cape 
we ſaw two large bays “, which appeared to ſtretch 
very far in land. To this cape I gave the name of Cape 
T/chirikow, in honour of the celebrated Ruſſian na- 
vigator, who landed on this part of America in 
1741. Behind it we found to the eaſtward a large 
bay which I alfo named Tſchirikow bay. At ſeven in 
the evening I ſaw a cluſter of five iſlands +, ſeparated 
from the continent by a channel four or five leagues 
wide, which neither Capt. Cook nor the pilot Mau- 


* Theſe two bays, which La Pérouſe named Por? Necker, and Port 
Guibert, are ſo near together, that it is impoſſible to aſcertain in 
which of them Dixon anchored. But that navigator having failed 
along the ſhore, to the right and left of his anchoring place, which 
he called Port Banks, only found bays much ſmaller than that he 
entered, and thoſe totally uninhabited. | 

The latitude of Port Banks is 5635 its W. long. from Paris 
1370 20%. — French Editor. 


+ Dixon has diſtinguiſhed theſe five iſlands by the name of Fogzy 
lands. La Pérouſe has placed them in 55* go' N. lat. and 137” 11 
W. long. Dixon in 55* 5o' N. lat. and 1379 o' 45”, reduced to e 
meridian of Paris. I deem it unneceſſary to detail the reaſons, wiy 
the "An aligned them by La Pcrouſe ought on every account to be 


preteried,— French Editor. | 
rello 


rello have noticed. I named them les de la Croyere, 
from the celebrated French Geographer, Deliſle de la 
Croyere, who accompanied Capt. Tſchirikow, and who 
died during that voyage. As night was coming on! 
ſhaped a courſe to paſs outſide of them. The weſter- 
ly breeze continued in our favour throughout the 
eighth, when, by obſervation, we were in 550 397 31 
N. lat. and 137? 5” 25” W. long. according to our 
time-keepers. We perceived ſeveral great openings 
between conſiderable iflands, which preſented them- 
ſelves to us in various points of view, the continent 
being fo far from us, that we no longer perceived it. 
This new Archipelago, which is very different from 
the preceding, commences ſour leagues to the S. E. 
of Cape Tſchirikow, and apparently extends as far as 
Cape Hector. The currents in the vicinity of theſe 
iſlands were very ſtrong, and we felt their influence, 
though at a diſtance of three leagues. Port Bucarelli 
of the Spanith pilot Maurello is in this part. I could 
not underſtand either his chart or the diſcourſe 1n- 
tended to elucidate it: but his volcanos, and his Port 
Bucarelli are fituated in lands 40 leagues perhaps 
from the continent. I confeſs I thould not be much 
'urpriſed, if from Croſs Sound we had only coaſted 
along iſlands *: for the appearance of the coaſt was 
very different from that further to the northward, and 
| taw the high chain of Mount Crillon extending to 
the eaſtward as far as I could diſtinguiſh. 

On the morning of the ninth, continuing to ſul a- 
long the coaſt at a diſtance of three leagues, I ſaw the 
illes of San Carlos, the principal of which lies S. E. 


Dixon is of the ſame opinion, which appears to be confirmed 
by every probability, —“ ſo that we were near the middle of the 
a and towards the northward and eaſtward. In this fituation we 
law high land to the N. W. near zo leagues diſtant, and which 
y evidently was the ſame we had ſeen on the firſt of July. This cir- 
5 cumſtance clearly proved the land we had been coaſting along 
lor near a month, to be a group of iſlands.” Dixon's Voyage, p. 
217. —Heuch Editcr. | 5 
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and N. W., and may be two leagues in circumfer- 
ence. A long chain connects it with other little 
| iſlands, which are very low, and ſtretch far out into the 
channel. I am perſuaded however, there is a channel 
of conſiderable width“, though I was not ſuſficient]y 
certain to attempt it, particularly, as I muſt have en- 
_ tered it before the wind, and in caſe my conjecture 
was ill founded, it would have been extremely diff. 
cult to have weathered the iſlands of San Carlos, 
while I ſhauld loſe: that time which was extremel 
precious. I therefore ranged along that fartheſt 
from the continent, at the diſtance of half a league, 
and as I had its S. E. point bearing E. and W. at 
the ſame diſtance at noon, we aſcertained its place 
with the greateſt preciſion, being 540 48“ N. lat. 
- and 136019“ W. Iong. 
Having now a ſtrong breeze from the W. N. W. 
with foggy weather, I ſtood in under a crowd of fail 
for the land, which became covered with fog as we 
approached; At half paſt ſeven in the evening we 
were ſcarcely a league diſtant, and yet I could with 
- diffiewlty diſtinguiſh it, though Iperceived the breakers 
from the deck. I had then a large cape bearing E. N. 
E. by the eompaſs; but ſeeing nothing beyond it, 
we could not poſſibly determine the direction of this 
land. I. therefore reſolved to put about, and wait 
for clearer weather. The fog, however, never diſ- 
perſed but for a ſingle moment. 
On the 10th of Auguſt towards noon, we were in 
549 20“ N. lat. by obſervation, and 1350 207 45” W. 
long. by our time-keepers, I had ſtretched in for the 
land at four in the morning, and perceived it during 
this clear interval at a league and half diſtance to the 
8. E,; when it reſeinbled an iſland. But the gleam | 
was ſo tranſient, and ſo limited in extent, that it was 


* + This channel ſeems to be real. Dixon alſo ſaw it, and made 
uſe of it to delineate, though partly by gueſs, the ſtrait to which he 
has given his own name.—French Editor, t. 
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impoſſible to diſtinguiſh any thing. We had not 


even ſuſpected land in that point of the compats ; 
which increaſed our uncertainty concerning the di- 


rection of the coaſt, We had in the night croſſed 


the moſt rapid currents I had ever experienced in the 
open ſea ; but as we found no difference between our 


- obſervations and reckoning, it is probable they were 


occaſioned by the tide, and therefore counteracted 


each other. 


In the night between the 10th and 11th, the wea- 


ther became very bad: the fog thickened, it was 


very freſh, and I tacked to the offing. At day- 


break we ſtood in again for the land, and got ſo 
cloſe in ſhore as to recognize, at one o'clock, the 


ſame point we had ſeen the preceding evening, ex- 
tending from N. N. E. to S. E. by S.; and thereby 


connected almoſt all our bearings, except an inter- 


val of 8 or 9 leagues, where we did not ſee land, 


whether owing to the fog, or ſome deep bay or other 
opening : but I ſhould rather ſuppoſe the latter, from 
the violence of the currents. Had the atmoſphere 
been clearer, no doubt would have been left on this 
ſubject, for we got within a league of the ſhore, and 
diſtinctly perceived the breakers. The coaſt trends 
much more to the S. E. than I ſhould have imagined 
from the chart of the Spaniſh pilot, which cannot be at 
all relied on. We obſerved at noon in 54? of 20” N. 


| lat, and I continued to range the coaſt, at a league 
diſtance, till four in the afternoon, when the fog was 


ſo thick, that we could not diſtinguiſh the Aftrolabe, 
though within hail. I therefore ſtood out to the ſea. 
We had no clear interval on the 12th, and I got 
ten leagues from the land in conſequence of my 
uncertainty reſpecting. its direction. On the-13th 
and 14th the weather was foggy and almoſt calm; 
but I took advantage of ſome light breezes, to near 
the coaſt, from which we were ſtill five leagues diſ- 
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Since we-paſled the iſlands of San Carlos we could 
not ſtrike ground, even at a "RG from the land, 
with a line of 120 fathoms. 

On the morning of the 15th we got within two 
leagues of the coait, which in ſome parts was ſkirted 
by breakers, extending a conſiderable diſtance towards 
the offing.” The wind was eaſterly, and we ſaw a 
ſpacious bay. Our horizon was very extenſfive, tho 
the ſky was overcaſt, and we diſtinguiſhed 18 or 20 
leagues of coaſt on each ſide, extending from N. N. 
E. to S. S. W. and ſeeming to run S. S. E. and N. 
N. W. much more to the ſouthward than J had ima- 
gined. 

At eight! in the morning I was obliged to ſtand out 
to ſea, on account of a thick fog that enveloped us, 
and which continued till the 16th at ten o'clock 
when we had a very confuſed view to the N. E. but 
the fog ſoon obliged us to regain the offing. The 


whole of the 17th was calm, the miſt at length dif- 


perſed, and I ſaw the coaſt at eight leagues diſtance, 
'Though there was not wind enough to near it, we 
took excellent lunar obſervations, for the firſt time 
ſince our departure from Port des Francais. Our 


latitude was 53? 12/ 40” north, and longitude, by our 


time-keepers 130? 52/ 57”, and the mean reſult ot 
the diſtances of the ſun and moon gave 137® 27” 58" 
or 35” 1” more to the weſtward : and that of the 
Aſtrolabe 15 minutes leſs. The breeze having ſreſh- 
cned from the W. N. W., and the weather continu- 
ing clear, I approached the land, and on the 18th it 
noon was only a league and a half diſtant. Preſervin ng 
that diſtance, I ranged along the coaſt, and ſau a 
bay ſtretching ſo far in land, that I could not per- 
ceive its ſhores. I called it La Touche Bay. Its 
N. lat. is 529 397, and its long. 1349 49 weft, and! 
doubt not it affords very good anchorage. 


9 league and a half further to the 55 f ard, we e ſaw 
s bight, where ſhips gk poſſibly find a th In 1. 
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equally ſecure ; but it appeared much inferior to La 


Touche Bay. From 55 to 53® the ſea was covered 
with the ſpecies of diver, called by Buffon macareux 


de Kamtſchatka. Its body is black, its beak and feet 


red, and two white ſtreaks riſe like a tuft upon its 
head, ſimilar to thoſe of the catakoua. We ſaw ſome 


of theſe birds to the ſouthward, but more rarely, arid: 


thoſe appeared mere birds of paſſage. Theſe birds 


never go above five or fix leagues out to ſea, and: 
therefore, when navigators meet with them in foggy 
weather, they may almoſt certainly infer the vicinit 


of land. We killed two, which were ſtuffed. This 


bird was unknown previous to the voyage of Behring.“ 
On the 19th at night we ſaw a cape, apparently 


terminating the coaſt of America. The horizon was 


very clear, and we only perceived four or five ſmall 
iſlands near it, which I named ots Kerouart, and 
the point Cape Hector. We were becalmed during 


the whole night at three or four leagues from the land, 


which a light breeze enabled me to approach at day- 


break; . I was then convinced the coaſt we had fol- 


lowed for 200 leagues terminated here, forming in all 
probability the entrance of a very extenſive gulf, or 
channel, for I perceived no land to the eaſtward, 
though the weather was very clear. I therefore di- 
rected my courſe to the northward to diſcover the 
oppoſite fide of the land I had coaſted to the eaſtward. 
[ranged along the Kerouart Iſlands and Cape Hector, 
at a league diſtance, and crofled ſome very ſtrong cur- 
rents, which even obliged me to bear away and ſtand 
off from the coaſt. The poſition of Cape Hector, 
which forms the entrance of this new channel, ap- 


Capt. Cook alſo met with this ſpecies on the coaſt of Alaſka. 
French Editor. | 


_ + This is the Cape St. James of Dixon, of which the north la- 
titude is according to La Perouſe 51 deg. 57 min. 20 fec, W. long, 


_ 133 deg. 37 min.; according to Dixon N. lat. 51 deg. 46 min. W. 


icng. reduced to the meridian of Paris 132 deg. 20 min. H. Editor. 
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res to me very important to determine. Its N. 
lat. is 519 57” 20 and its W. long. by our time-keep- 
ers 1332 37”. Night coming on, prevented my pet- 

ting further to the northward, and I therefore ſpent it 
in making ſhort boards. At day-break I ſteered the 
ſame courſe as the preceding evening, and the weather 
being clear, ſaw the oppoſite coaſt of La Touche Bay, 
which I named Cape Buacke ; and above 20 leagues of 
the eaſt coaſt, along which I had ranged on the pre- 
ceding days. Recollecting the outline of the land from 
Croſs Sound, I was much inclined to think this bight 


reſembled the ſea of California, and extended to the 


57th degree of N. lat.: but neither the ſeaſon, nor my 
other objects admitted of my determining this point, 
I reſolved, however, to aſcertain. the breadth eaſt and 
| weſt of this channel, or gulph, whichever it be called, 
ſhaping my courſe to the N. E. On the 21ſt at noon, 
I was by obſervation in 520 17 N. lat. and 1332 7” 31” 
W. long, Cape Hector bearing S. E. diſtant 10 or 12 
leagues ; but we could not ſtrike ground without our 
longeſt line. The wind ſoon ſhifted to the S. E. and a 
thick fog ſucceeded the clear ſky, which had that morn- 
ing permitted us to diſcover land 18 or 20 leagues diſ- 
tant. It now blew very ſtrong, and it became impru- 
dent longer to continue my-courſe to the N. N. E. 1 
therefore hauled cloſe to the wind, and ſtood off and 
on during the night, under cloſe-reefed topſails. At 
day-break the wind having moderated; though the ho- 
rizon was equally hazy, I ſtood in again for the land, 
which appeared at noon through the fog, our latitude 
by account being then 520 22/: the coaſt. extended 
from N. by E. to E. by N. our depth of water being 
100 fathoms over a rocky bottom. After a clear inter- 
val of ſhort duration the fog returned, and bad weather 
appeared to be coming on. I therefore ſtood out to the 
offing, after having fortunately taken very good bcar- 
ings, and aſcertained the width of the channel, or 
gulph, from eaſt to weſt; which was about 30 leagues 

e | between 
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between Cape Hector and Cape Fleurieu &, giving it 
the ſame name as to the iſland lying molt to the S. E. 
of the new cluſter I had diſcovered on the eaſtern coaſt 
of this channel. It was behind this cluſter of iſlands I 
perceivedthe continent; where theprimary mountains, 
deſtitute of trees, and covered with ſnow, appeared 
at various diſtances, and having peaks which appear-- 
ed to be above 30 leagues inland: Yet we had only 
ſeen little hills ſince we paſſed Croſs Sound, and my 
conjectures concerning a bight of fix or ſeven de- 
grees to the northward became ſtill more probable. 
The ſeaſon precluded my further elucidating this 
opinion, it being already the end of Auguſt; the fogs 
almoſt uninterrupted, and the days ſhortened. But 
a much more important conſideration, the danger of 
miſting the monſoon of China, induced me to aban- 
don this reſearch, to which we muſt have ſacrificed at 
leaſt ſix weeks, on account of the precautions neceſ- 


ſary in this kind of navigation, which ought only to be 


undertaken in the longeſt and fineſt days of the year. 
A whole ſeaſon would ſcarcely ſuffice for ſuch an ex- 
pedition, which ought to be the object of a ſeparate 


voyage. Ours was infinitely more comprehenſive, 


and therefore its deſign was accompliſhed by an exact 
determination. of the width of the channel, which we 
ran up about 30 leagues to the northward. We alſo 
aſcertained the latitudes and longitudes of the Capes, 
which form its entrance, with a preciſion entitled to 
equal confidence with thoſe of the moſt remarkable 
capes of the coaſts of Europe. I perceived with cha- 
grin, that during 23 days fince we departed from Bate 


des Frangais, we had made very little way; and we 


had not a moment to loſe before our arrival at Mon- 
terey. The reader will eafily perceive, that during 


- * Dixon calls it Cape Cos. Its N. lat. according to La Pérouſe, 
is 51 deg. 45 min. W. long. 131 deg. 15 min. according to Dixon, 


N. lat. 51 deg, 30 min. W. long. from Paris 130 deg. 32 min.— 
French Editor. | | 
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the whole courſe of this expedition, my imagination 
and ideas were extended 2 or 3000 leagues from my 
{hip, becauſe my courſe lay through the region of the 
monſoons, or was ſubject to the influence of ſeafons, 
in all the parts of either hemiſphere we were deftin- 
ed to explore: being obliged to navigate in high la- 
titudes, and to traverſe between, New Holland and 
New Guinea, ſtraits apparently fubject to the ſame 
monſoons, as thoſe of the Moluccas or the iſlands of 
that ſea. 

The fog was very thick during the night, and 
ſteered 8. S. W. At day-break we had an interval 
of very clear weather, which, however, was of ſhort 
duration. At II o'clock the atmoſphere became 


quite clear. We then had Cape Fleurieu bearing x 
N. E. by N., and took excellent obſervations. Our = :; 
N. lat. was 510 47” 54", and our W. long. 132” = - 
0 50” by our ttme-keepers. We were becalmed nn” 

the whole day, but the wind changed to the N. W. 
after ſun-ſet, with a very hazy horizon, before which * 
I had ſet Cape Fleurieu, bearing N. by E., its latitude 1 
and longitude as determined by M. Dagelet being 1 
519 45%, and 131204150). 5 Mn 
I have already ſaid this Cape forms the point of & MW th: 
very high iſland, behind which I then no longer per- ec 
ceived the continent. It was concealed by the fog, Eby 
which became ſtill thicker during the night: and I tat 
often loſt ſight even of the Aftrolabe, though within. a 
my hearing of her bell. Its 
ly At day-break the ſky was clear, and Cape Fleuricu W CG 
| || 1 bore N. W. 180 W. diſtant 18 leagues. The con- poi 
Wed 5 tinent extended to the eaſtward, and the horizon, | lay; 
1 though rather hazy, admitted of my perceiving it at WW rid 
WH a diſtance of 20 leagnes. I ſtood to the eaſtward i WW war 
| it order to approach it, but the coaſt was preſently ob- | our 
| ſcured again, though a clear ſpace to the S. S. E. allow- Ma 
| — 1 ed me to diſcover a cape in that point of the compats. WW , 
1 I.now changed my courſe, to avoid being erpbayed, | the m 
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by running to the eaſtward, before the wind, to a 
gulph from which I ſhould God it difficult to get out. 
But I ſoon perceived this land to the S. S. E., towards 
which I was ſteering, conſiſted of ſeveral eluficrs of 
iflands, extending from the continent to the iſlands 
in the offing, and on which I did not perceive a ſingle 
ſhrub. I pafſed within a mile of them, and ſaw graſs 
and drift wood upom the ſhore. The latitude and lon- 
gitude of the weſternmoſt of them was 500 56% and 
1319 387. I named theſe various cluſters „Hes Sar- 
ine.“ Probably a paſſage might be ane between 
them; but it would be imprudent to attempt it with- 
out much precaution. After weathering them, I 
ſtood in for the continent, ſteering E. S. E. It ex- 
tended from N. N. E. to S. E. by E., and the horizon 
was ſomewhat hazy, though conſiderably extenſive; 
and if we could not perceive the ſummits of the 
mountains, we perfectly diſtinguiſhed the low lands. 
I ſtood off and on all night, to avoid paſſing _ 
woody point of Captain Cook, which that navigato 
laid down, forming a continuation of the coaſt - 
Mount St. Elias to Nootka, and whieh, by affording 
me an opportunity of comparing our longitudes with 
his, banithed every doubt that might have remained 
concerning the accuracy of our obſervations. At day- 
break I ſtood. in for the land, and paſſed at the diſ- 
tance of a league and halt of the woody point, which, 
at noon, bore N. by W., diſtant about three leagues. 
Its lat. is preciſely 502 4“ N., and its long. 1309 257, W. 
Captain Cook, who did not approach ſo near this 
point, and only determined its place by bearings, 
lays it down in his chart in 50, and 130? 20“ (me- 
ridian of Paris) that is four miles more to the ſouth- 
ward, and five miles more to the eaſtward. But 
vur obſervations deſerve more confidence, becauſe 


* The iflands of Beresford of Captain Dixon, who lays them. 


own in 50 deg. 52 min. N. lat., and 132 dep. zi. W. long. from 
e meridian of Par is. Hrench Editor. 
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we were much nearer to the land, and our reckonin 
was leſs ſubject to error with regard to the diſtance, 
I may here be allowed to remark the aſtoniſhing pre- 
ciſion of the new method, which will, in leſs than a 
century, aſcertain the true place of every ſpot of the 
earth, and contribute more to the advancement of 
geography, than the united oy of every preced- 
ing age. 

On the 25th I continued to run to the eaſtward to- 
wards the entrance of Nootka, which I was deſirous 
to make before night, although it could not be very 
important, after having preciſely determined the poſi- 
tion of the woody point. A very thick fog, which 
aroſe at five in the evening, entirely concealed the 
land, and I directed my courſe towards Breaker's 
Point, 15 leagues to the ſouthward of Nootka, in 
order to furvey the coaſt between Cape Flaitery and 


that point, a ſpace of about 30 leagues, which Capt. 


Cook had no opportunity to explore. 

On the 26th the weather was very foggy, and the 
wind ſhifted between N. E. and S. E. by ſudden 
ſqualls : the harometer fell, but there was no wind. 
Thus we were becalmed, and had not age-way till 
the 28th. I had, taken advantage, however, of 
ſome light breezes to. get off the coaſt, which [ 
unagined to trend to the S. E. We were now fur- 
rounded by ſinall land birds, that reſted on our rig- 
ging, and ſeveral of which we took; but their ſpecies 
are ſo common in Europe, as not to merit deſerip- 
tion. At length on the 28th, at five in the evening, 
we had a clcar interval, when we recognized 2nd 
ſet Cook's Breaker's Point, which bore north, the 
lind ſtretching from thence to the N. E., and, 
although the Clear interval was of ſhort. duration, it 
afforded us an opportunity of taking good bearings. 

The atmoſphore was equally obſcure on the 29th. 
of Auguſt; but the barometer roſe, and I flood in. 


for me land, hoping for clear weather before night, 
and 
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and ſounding every half hour. We paſſed from 70 
fathoms water, with a ſandy bottom, to one of round 
flints and 40 fathoms; and ſtanding on, after a league 
fell again mto 75 fathoms water, with, a bottom of 
muddy ſand. It was evident we had paſſed over a 
bank, though it is not very eaſy to explain, how a 


in extent, ſhould be placed on a flat bed of ſand eight 
leagues in the offing. We know theſe flints become 
round only by continual friction, and this accumula- 
tion at the bottom of the ſea, ſuppoſes a current ſimi- 
lar to that of a river. 

At length my hopes of the fog diſperſing at ſun-ſet 
were realized, and we took a ſurvey of the land fron: 
E. N. E. to N. W. by N., a ſurvey which exactly 
united with that of the preceding evening. We were 
at noon in 489 37”, by obſervation, and our longi- 
tude 128? 21” 42” by our time-keepers. The Jaſi 
point we had feen bearing S. E. could not be above 


very deſirous to make, had not the fog been too thick. 
On the 30th the fea became very heavy, and the 
wind variable between S. and S. W., when I ſtood 


league, I ſteered a courſe parallel to the coaſt, in 
order ſpeedily to arrive in 479, and explore it as far 
as 459, that interval forming a hiatus in Captain 
Cook's chart. | VVV 

| On the 1 September, I got ſight, at noon, of a 
| Point or cape, bearing N. N. E. diſtant about 10 
| leagues, and preciſely in 470 by our bearings. The 
| coaſt trended to the eaſtward, and 1 approached within 
| tree or four leagues of it: but its outline was indiſ- 
| tinct, and all its windings obſcured in fog. Our lat. 


permit 


mountain of round flints 150 feet high, and a league 


fix or ſeven leagues from Cape Flatterv, which I was 


out to ſea, Having an horizon of leſs than half a 


| Obſerved at noon, was 400 30/ 21” N., our long. 1270 

| 2 5" W. by our time-keepers, and 1260 337 by lunar 
| %ſervations. The currents on this coaſt are uncom-" 

| monly violent. We were in a vortex that did not“ 
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permit the ſhip to ſteer, though with a wind that 
would have carried us three miles an hour, and at 
a diſtance of five leagues from land. 

I ranged along the coaſt during the night under 
eafy ſail, and ſteering to the ſouthward. At day- 
break I ſtood to the eaſtward, to near the land; but 
we were becalmed at four leagues from the ſhor e, and 


toſſed about by the currents, which made us put 


about every moment, and kept us in continual fear of 
running foul of the Aſtrolabe, who was in no better 
ſituation. Fortunately we had a good muddy bot. 
tom to anchor upon, had the currents ſet us in ſhore: 
but the ſea was very heavy, and our cables would, 
with difficulty, have reſiſted the pitching of the ſhip, 
Cape Redondo of the Spaniards bore E. 508, 110 | 
the land ſtretched from thence to the S. Our lati- 


tude at noon was 459 55” N., and our longitude 126% 


47 35” W. by our time-keepers, and 1202 22 by 


lunar obſervations. The weather had at laſt admitted 


of theſe obſervations the preceding evening, which 
was but the ſecond opportunity fince our departure 
from Port des Francais. They differed from our 
time-keepers only 257 35”. This calm day was one 
of the moſt uneaſy we had paſſed fince our departure 
from France. We had not a breath of wind during 
the night, but ſounded every half hour, in order to 
drop anchor, notwithſtanding the heavy ſea, in caſe 


we were drifted towards the land; but we always 


found 80 fathoms water over a muddy bottom. 

At day- break we were at the fame diſtance from the 
ſhore as the preceding evening, and we obferyed, as 
on the day before, in 45? 557; our bearings were 


nearly the ſame, and being driven to and fro by cur- 


rents, which obunteracted each other, we ſeemed to 


have been turning, as it were, upon a pivot, during 


24 hours. 
At length, at three o clock, a light breeze ſprung 
up from the N. N. W. by the aid of which we were 


able 


* ; 
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able to gain an offing, and get out of the currents, in 
which we had been engaged during two days, This 


breeze carried before it a body of miſt, in which we 


were enveloped, and which made us loſe ſight of the 
land. We had now ſcarcely more than five or fix 
leagues of coaſt to plow as far as lat. 450, where Cap- 
tain Cook's obſervations recommenced. The wea- 
ther was too favourable, and I was too much preſſed 
for time, not to take advantage of this fair wind. 
We therefore crouded fail, and ſieered S. by E. almoſt 
parallel tothe coaſt, which lay N. and S. The night 
was fine, and at day break we ſaw land bearing N. by 
E. the ſky being clear in that quarter, though very 
toggy to the eaſtward. We ſaw the coati, how- 


ever, to the E. N. E. and as far as E. S. E. at times, 


though only for a moment. At noon, our latitude, 
by obſervation, was 44“ 41” N., and our longitude 
120? 50” 17” W. by our time-keepers, at about eight 
leagues from the coaſt, which we approached by ftecr- 
ing a little more to the eaſtward. At fix in the evening 


our diſtance off ſhore was four leagues, , and the land 


extended from N. E. to E. S. E. and was very much 
covered by fog. The night was fine, and I ranged 
along the coaſt, which we diſtinguiſhed by moon- 
light. The fog obſcured it at ſun-riſe, but it emerg- 
ed at noon, during a clear interval, extending from 
N. E. to S. by E. the depth of water being 75 fathoms. 

Our latitude was 429 58” 50”, and our longitude, 
by the time-keepers, 1270 5” 20”, At two o'clock 
we were a-breait of nine ſmall iſlands, or rocks, ly- 


ing about a league off Cape Blanco, which bore N. 


E. by E.: I named them Necter 1/ands. 1 continued 


to range along the land, ſteering S. S. E. At three 
or four leagues diſtance we only perceived the ſum- 
mis of mountains above the clouds, covered with 
trees, and without ſnow. At night the land ſtretched 
as tar as the S. E. but our people looking out at the 
maſt-head declared they ſaw it as far as the S. by E. 
Uncertain of the direction of this cout, which had 
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never been explored, I made eaſy fail, ſteering 8. 
S. E. At day-break we ſtill perceived the land, extend- 
ing from the N. to N. by E. I ſtecred S. E. by E. to 


approach it, but at ſeven in the morning a thick fog 
entirely concealed it. We found the atmoſphere leſs 


pure in this part of America than in high latitudes, 


where navigators enjoy, at leaſt by intervals, a view 


of every thing that is above their horizon, whereas 


here the windings of the land did not become once 
diſtinctly viſible. On the 7th the fog became ſtill 


thicker than the preceding day ; yet it cleared away 
towards noon, when we ſaw ſummits of mountains 
to the eaſtward, at a conſiderable diſtance. As we 
had made good a ſouth courſe, it is evident that from 
42® the coaſt begins to fly off to the eaſtward. Our 
lat. was at noon, by obſervation, 400 {487 30“ N. 
and our long. 1260 597 45” W. by the time-keep- 


ers; and I-continued to ſtand in for the land, from 


which I was only four leagues diſtant at the cloſe of 


day. We then perceived a volcano, at the top of a 


mountain bearing E. the flame of which was very 
bright; but a thick fog ſoon entirely concealed this 


object, and we were again obliged to ſtretch off from 


the land. As I feared, that by ſteering parallel to the 


coaſt, we might fall-in-with ſome iſland or rock, lying 


at a diſtance from the continent, I ſtood out to ſea, for 


the fog was very thick. On the 8th, towards 10 o'clock 


in the morning, we had a clear interval, when we 


perceived the ſummit of the mountains, but an 
1mpenetrable barrier of fog concealed the low-lands 
from our view. The weather had now become very 
bad, it blew very freſh, and the barometer fell con- 


fiderably. I therefore continued running to the S. E. 


till the cloſe of the day ; a courſe which, by keeping 


along the coaſt, would bring us nearer to it, but we 
had loft fight of it ſince noon, and the horizon was 
ſo thick at duſk, that I might have been very near tbe 
ſnore without being able to diſtinguiſh it. As there 
was an appearance of a gale of wind, and ſhould it 

| 1 | come 
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come from the W. I ſhould be embayed, I reſolved to 
ſtand off under the fore-ſail and main-top-ſail. It ſoon 
blew hard, but not equal to what I expected. At day- 
break the ſky was clouded, but the wind moderated, 
and I ſtood in to the eaſtward for the land. The fog 
ſoon obliged me to change my courſe, and ſteer nearl 


parallel to the coaſt, which I ſuppoſed to lie S. by E. 


alſo S. by E.; our horizon. never extending to two 
leagues, and being very often leſs than a muſket- 


1299 32/ 5”. Either the currents or a bad reckon- 
ing had carried us 30 miles to the ſouthward, but 
we were ſtill 16 miles to the northward of Monte- 
rey. I ſteered E. ſtanding right in for the land; for 
though the atmoſphere was foggy, we had an horizon 
of two leagues. I ſtood off and on throughout the 
night, and the ſky was equally cloudy the next day, 
but I continued ſtanding in for the ſhore. At noon our 
longitude was 124? 52/, but I did not ſee land. The 
fog returned at four in the afternoon, and I deter- 
mined to make ſhort boards, till the weather be- 
came clcarer. We muſt then have been very near 
the coaſt, as ſeveral land-birds hovered around our 
ſhips, and we took a gyrfalcon. The fog continued 
throughout the night, and at 10 the next morning we 
perceived the land very much covered with fog, and 
very near us. It was impoſſible. however to diſtin- 
guth it, though I approached within a league, and 


water; but though I was certain we were then in 
the bay of Monterey, it was impoſſible to diſcover the 
Spaniſh ſettlement in ſuch foggy weather. At duſk 


| again flood out to ſea, and the next day ftecred 


in for the land with a thick'fog, which did not diſ- 
appear till noon. | I then kept the coaſt cloſe aboard, 


The atmoſphere was no clearer on the 10th and 11th, 
and the reſult of our courſes theſe two days was 


ſhot. Our latitude however was 360 58” 43” by ob- 
ſervation, and our longitude, by the time-keepers, 


ſaw the breakers very diſtinctly, being in 25 fathoms 
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and at three in the afternoon we got fight of the fort 
of Monterey, and two three maſted ſhips 1n the road. 
The contrary winds obliged us to anchor two league; 
from the land, in 45 fathoms, over a muddy bottom; 
and the next day we dropped anchor two cable; 
length off ſhore, in 12 fathoms water. The com- 
mandant of theſe two ſhips, Don Eſtevan Martinez, 


tent us pilots on board during the night, having been 


apprized of our expected arrival in this bay by the 
e of Mexico and the Governor of the Preſidio. 
It is remarkable, that during this long run, though 
-conſiintly enveloped i in the thickeſt ſogs, the Afiro- 
lable was always within hail, till I gave her order: 
to reconnoitre the entrance of Monterey, 
Before I conclude this chapter, which will only be 
intereſting to geographers and navigators, I tl ink it 
neceſſary to declare my opinion on Admiral Fuentes“ 


Channel of St. Lazarus. I am convinced no ſuch Ad- 


miral ever exiſted *, and that a navigation in the in- 
terior of America, acroſs lakes and rivers, performed iu 
o thort a ſpace of time, is ſo abſurd, that nothing but 
that love of ſyſtem, ſo prejudicial to every ſcience, 
would have prevented geograpers of a certain re- 
putation from rejecting this hiſtory: a hiſtory, total- 
JIy deftitute of probability, and fabricated in Eug- 
land, at a time when the partizans and oppotcrs of 
-the N. W. paſſage ſupported this Opinion, with 4. 
much enthuſiaſm, as could at that time have fred 
the public mind in France, on queſtions of theo. 

- flill more ridiculous and futile. The legend of 
Admiral Fuentes reſembles thoſe pious ads, wh ich 
bound reaſon has ſince rejected with conteinpt, and 
* which cannot bear the light of inveſtigation. Bat 
it may be conſidered almoſt certain that from Cru 
Sound, or at leaſt from Port de Los Remedios 19 
. Hector, all the nav igators have only eontt- 


Ka 
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ed the iſlands ſituated in 529, and that between 
theſe and the continent 1s a channel, whoſe breadth 
eaſt and weſt may be conſiderable, though I do not 


think it can exceed 50 leagues, as it is reduced to 30 


at its mouth, between Cape Fleurieu, and Cape Hec- 
tor. This channel is probably full of iſlands, which 
render its navigation difficult; and I am perſuaded, 
that between theſe iſlands are many paſſages com- 
municating with the great ocean. Port de los Re- 
medios, and Port Bucarelli of the Spaniards, are at a 
great diſtance from the continent, and were not the 
form of taking poſſeſſion without eſtabliſhing a ſettle- 
ment too ridiculous to found a title, that of Spain to 
this part of the continent might be juſtly conteſted. 
For it is demonſtrated, that Maurello did not even ſee 
that continent from 500 to 572 207: and I am abſo- 


lutely certain, that to the northward of Croſs Sound, 


at Port des Francais, we were in America itſelf; becauſe 
the river of Behring in 59? & is too conſiderable to be 
met with in any land that is not of an immenſe depth, 
I was deſirous to reconnoitre it by our boats, but the 
current was ſo rapid at its mouth, they could not 
ſtem it. Our ſhips anchored at its entrance, and 
the water was white and freſh three or four leagues 


out at ſea. Thus it is probable, that the channel be- 


tween the iſlands and the continent does not run fur- 
ther to the northward than 572 307. I know, geo- 
graphers may, with a ſtroke of their pen, draw a line 
to the N. E., leaving Port des Frangais and Behring 
river in America, and extend their channel to the 
north and to the eaſt, to the utmoſt boundary of their 


imagination: but ſuch a proceeding, unſupported by 


facts, is a mere abſurdity, and it is very probable, that 
on the coaſt of America, which forms the eaſtern ſhore 
of this channel, the mouth of ſome other river, per- 
haps navigable, may be found, as it is hardly poſſible 
the declivity of the land ſhould direct them all to 
the eaſtward. Behring river would itſelf form an ex- 
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194 LA PEROUSE'S VOYAGE [ 1786. 
ception to that rule. Nor is it probable, there ſhould 
even be a bar at the mouth of theſe ſuppoſed rivers, 
becauſe this channel, which is not very wide, is ſhel- 
tered by the. iſlands oppoſite to it to the weſtward : 
whereas bars are known to be formed by the reaction 
of the ſea on the currents of rivers *. 


* This chapter, ſo intereſting, to navigation on the great ſcale, 
ſtill leaves ſomething to be done for the ſatisfaction of ſeamen, and 
geographers, particularly the partizans of a northern paſſage. 
Though myſelf of that opinion, I cannot but obſerve, that had 
La Peroule determined to reconnoitre all the bays, and all the great 
openings, which that immenſe extent of coaſt, interſperſed with 
iflands, preſents, he muſt have abandoned all the ulterior objects of 


tablet of fame, for the immortal name of the riſing navi 
tor, who ſhall diſcover that communication. 

Jo accelerate this period, let us remove every diſheartening in- 
certitude, and let us add a few words to what we have already faid, 
in the notes of page 1, 107, and 172. 5 
The ſhip Padre Eterno, commanded by the Portugueſe Capt. 
David Melguer, departed from Japan in 1660, and ran to the 
northward, nearly to the 84th degree of lat.; from whence he ſteer- 
ed between Spitzbergen and Greenland, and paſſing to the weſt- 
ward-of Scotland and Ireland, returned to Oporto, 

The Dutch Capt. Vannout, even pretends to have actually go: 
into the South Sea by Hudſon's Straits. | 

I would alſo requeſt thoſe, who attend to this queſtion, to reac 
the collection of obſervations on the probability of a N. W. pai- 
ſage, inſerted in Capt. J. Meares's Voyages. — French Editor, 


IAP. 
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DESCRIPTION OF MONTEREY BAY—HISTORICAL AC- 
COUNT OF THE TWO CALIFORNIAS, AND THE MIS- 
SIONS THERE—MANNERS AND CUSTOMS OF THE 
CONVERTED, AND OF THE INDEPENDENT INDIANS 
RAIN, FRUIT, AND LEGUMINOUS PLANTS OP 
EVERY KIND—QUADRUPEDS, BIRDS, FISH, SHELLS, 
ETC.—MILITARY CONSTITUTION OF THESE TWO 
PROVINCES—PARTICULARS RELATIVE TO COM- 
MERCE; ETo, 


NME bay of Monterey, formed by New Year's Day 

Point to the northward, and Cypreſs Point to 
the ſouthward, is eight leagues acroſs at its entrance 
in that direction, and nearly fix in depth to the eaſt- 
ward, where the lands are low and ſandy. The fea 
rolls in to the very foot of the downs of ſand, with 
which the coaſt is ſkirted, with a noiſe which we 
heard at above a league diſtance. The lands to the 
northward and ſouthward of this bay are elevated, 
and covered with trees. Ships intending to put in here, 
muſt keep the ſouth ſhore aboard, and after doubling 
Fir Point, which ſtretches out to the northward, they 
will fee the Prefidio, and may drop anchor in ten 
fathoms water within, and behind this point, which 
ſhelters them from the ſea breezes. The Spaniſh 
(hips that intend making a long ſtay at Monterey, 
are accuſtomed to approach within one or two cable's 


length of the ſhore, in ſix fathoms water, where they 


moor to an anchor which they bury in the ſand of 
the beach. They are then ſheltered from the ſouth 
winds, which are ſometimes very ſtrong, though not 
dangerous, as they blow off ſhore. We got ſoundings 
all over the bay, and anchored four leagues from 
the land in 60 fathoms water, over a bottom of ſoft 

e mud. 
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mud. But the ſea is very heavy there, and ſhips can 
only remain a few hours at ſuch an anchorage, while 
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waiting for day light, or the clearing of a fog. At the 
full and change of the moon it is high water at half 
paſt one, and the tide riſes ſeven feet; as the bay is 
very open, its drift is almoſt imperceptible : I never 
knew it more than half a knot an hour. I cannot de- 
ſcribe the number or familiarity of the whales that 
ſurrounded us. They were continually blowing at 
the diftance of half a piſtol ſhot, and occaſioned a very 
diſagreeable ſmell in the air. This was an effect un- 
known to us, but the inhabitants informed us the water 
blown by whales always had that quality, which ſpread 
to a conſiderable diſtance. But it would doubtleſs 
have been no new phenomenon to the fiſhermen of 
Greenland, or Nantucket. 


The coaſts of Monterey Bay are covered by almoſt 


eternal fogs, which render it difficult of approach, 
though in other reſpects there ſcarcely exiſts a bay 
more cafily entered; for there is no ſunken rock a 


cable's length from the beach, and if the fog is too 


thick, there is anchorage every where, till a clear in- 
terval expoſe diſtinctly to view the Spaniſh ſettle- 
ment, ſituated in the angles formed by the ſouthern, 
and caſtern ſhores. 

The ſea is covered with pelicans, but it appears theſe 
birds never go above five or fix leagues from land; 
ſo that navigators who perceive them during a fog, 

will be certain they are within that diſtance. We 
ſaw them for the firſt time in this bay, and I have ſince 
learned, that they are very common on all the coaſi 
of California. They are called by the Spaniards Al- 
catras. 
A lieutenant colonel, who reſides at Monterey, is 
_ governor of both the Californias. Though his go- 
vernment is 800 leagues m circumference, his real 
command extends but to 282 ſoldiers of cavalry, who 


garriſon five ſinall torts, and furniſh detachments ot 
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ſour or five men to each of the 25 miſſions, or pa- 
riſhes, into which Old and New California are 80 
Theſe little guards ſuffice to keep in ſubjection 
about 50, 000 wandering Indians“, ſpread over this 
vaſt extent of the American continent, and of whom, 
near 10,000 have embraced Chriſtianity. Theſe Indi. 
ans are generally ſmall and feeble, and afford no 
proofs of that love of independence and liberty, which 
characteriſes the northern nations, to whoſe arts and 
induſtry they are ſtrangers. Their complexion very 
nearly reſembles thoſe negroes whoſe hair is not woolly : 
that of this nation is long, and very ſtrong, and they 
cut it four or five inches from the roots. Several of 
them have beards, while others, according to the Miſ- 
fionaries, never had any; though it is an undecided 
point in the country itſelf +. The governor, who 
| had travelled much in the interior, and had lived with 
the ſavages during 15 years, aſſured us, thoſe who 
WF had no beard, had extracted it with bivalye ſhells, 
| uſed as pincers. But the preſident of the miſſions, 
who had reſided in California an equal length of time, 
maintained the contrary. Thus travellers are wholly 
unable to form a deciſion, and as we cannot aſſert 
| what we have not witneſſed, we muſt acknowledge 
we only ſaw beards on one half of the number of 
adults: ſome of them having it ſo thick, as to have 
made a reſpectable figure, even in T urkey, or the 
| environs of Moſcow . 
| Theſe Indians are very adroit in the uſe of the 
and killed the ſmalleſt birds in our preſence. It is true, 
13 They: change their reſidence very often, «recding to the fiſhing 
and hunting ſeaſon. 


+ We have given our opinion regarding the bear ds of the Ame- 
ricans in the preceding chapter. But writing as we proceed on our 
Voyage, and as we adopt no ſy ſtem, when we learn a new fact we re- 
late it without heſitation. | 


The governor had travelled much more than the miſſionarx, 
and his opinion would have carried moſt weight, were Uto decide 
the queſtion. 
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their patience in getting near their prey is incon- 

ceivable. They conceal themſelves while creepin 

up to it, and rarely pull the bow, till within fifteen 
aces. 

Their induſtry in hunting is ſtill more ſurpriſing. 
We ſaw one of them crawling on all fours, with a 
ſtag's head fixed on his own, as if he were brouſin 
the graſs ; and performing his part ſo well, that all our 
hanters would have fired at him at a diſtance of 30 
paces, had they not been appriſed of that manœuvre. 


Thus they approach a herd of ſtags within reach, t 
and kill them with their arrows. = 
Loretto is the only preſidio of old California on the 1 t 
eaſtern coaſt of that peninſula. Its garriſon confiſtsof WW t 
54 cavalry men, and furniſhes detachments to the 151 C 
following miffions, of which the functions are per- 4 
formed by the Dominican monks, who have ſuccced- MF 8e 
.ed the Jeſuits and Francifcans. "Theſe laſt, however, dr 
remain in undiſturbed poſſeſſion of the ten miſſions WF of 
of New California, The 15 miffions of the depart- th: 
ment of Loretto, are San Vicente, S. Domingo, EI nil 
Roſario, S. Fernandez, S. Franceſco de Borgia, 8. Cul 
Gertrude, S. Ignacio, La Guadalupe, Santa Roſalia, not 
La Conception, S. Joſef, S. Franceſco Xavier, Lo- ed 
retto, S. Joſef de Cabo Lucar, and Todos los San- pre 
tos. About 400 Indian converts, collected round tab] 
theſe 15 pariſhes, are the only fruit of the long apo tize 
tleſhip of the various religious orders, who have ſue- bene 
ceſſively undertaken this painful duty. In the hiſtoy MW Pre/ 
of California by father Venegas, we may read an a- Afri 
count of the eſtablithment of the fortreſs of Loretto, W- of 1 
and the various millions it protects, whereby, con- | babi 
paring their paſt condition with that of the preſem Etac 


year, it is evident their progreſs is very flow. As ye 
there i is only one Spaniſh village. It is true, the ( 
mate is unhealthy, and the province of Sonora, Which? 
forms the boundary of the Mar-Vermco, or Red- Se 
to the caſtward, and California to the weſtward, 

much * 
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much more attractive to the Spaniards, who find there 
a fertile ſoil and abundant mines; objects far more 
important in their eyes, than the pearl fiſhery of the 
peninſula, which requires a conſiderable number of 
ſlaves, who can dive, and theſe often very difficult to 
procure, Yet North California, notwithſtanding: its 
great diſtance from Mexico, appears to combine in- 


finitely greater adyantages. Its firſt ſettlement, which 


is San Diego, commenced only on the 26th July 


1769, and is the preſidio moſt to the ſouthward, as 


that of Franceſco is the moſt northerly. This laſt was 
conſtituted on the 9th October 1776, that of Santa Bar- 
bara's Channel in September 1786, and laſtly, Mon- 
terey, now the capital, and ſeat of government of both 
Californias, on the 3d of June 1770. The road- 
ſtead of this preſidio, was diſcovered in 1602, by 
Sebaſtian Vizcayno, commodore of a ſmall ſqua- 
dron equipped at Acapulco, by order of the Viſcount 
of Monterey, who was Viceroy of Mexico. Since 
that epocha the galleons, on their return from Ma- 
nilla, have ſometimes put into this bay, to pro- 
cure refreſhment after their long runs; but it was 
not till the year 1770, that the Franciſcans eſtabliſh- 
ed their firſt miſſion there. They have now ten, com- 
prehending 5143 converted Indians. The following 


1 table will ſhow their names, dates, number of bap- 
| tized Indians, and the preſidios on which they de- 
pend. I will here obſerve, that with the Spaniards, 


Prefidio is a general name for all foris, whether in 


Africa or America, placed in the middle of a country 


of infidels, and implying, that there are no other in- 


| habitants, than the garriſon which reſides within the 
L Citadel], | 


O04 Pariſhes, 
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ä 


* Preſidios on Date of their | Number 01 ; a 

Pariſhes. which they | foundation. | Indians li 

k Sh depend. | Oe FR converted, | E 

San Carlos Monterey 3d June 1770] 711 A( 

San Antonio idem 14th July 1771] 850 ö tr 

" [San Luis idem 1{t Sept. 1772] 492 ; ar 
Santa Clara San Franceſco|i8th Jan. 1777] 475 | ſp 
San Franceſco idem 9th Oct. 1776] 250 72 
San Buena Venturaſ Santa Barbara] 3d May 1782] 120 1 

Santa Barbara idem 3d Sept. 1786 b C 

San Gabriel | idem 8th Sept. 1771] $43 ſp: 

| San juan- Capiſtran San Diego. Iſt Nov. 1776] 544 | ra 
San Diego idem 26th July 1769 858 = 

| | "OED | 5143 | . 

] | . ; ane 
; The piety of the Spaniards has, at a heavy expence, MW wh 

kept up theſe miſſions and preſidios to the preſent the 

time, from no other motive, than to convert and ci— ö - 

ville the Indians of theſe. countries; a ſyſtem far MW fort 

more praiſe-worthy than that of avaricious individuals, and 

who ſeem inveſted with national authority, merely to ⁵ mi 

commit with impunity the cruelleſt atrocities. The! The 

reader will ſoon perceive, that a new branch of com- MW the 

merce may procure to Spain more ſolid advantages, 2 

than the richeſt mines of Mexico; and that the ſalu- MW onh 

brity of the air, the fertility of the foil, the abundance WW whi; 

_ of furs, tor which they have a certain market in Chi- quat 

na, give this part of America the moſt important ad- to s 

vantages over Old California, whotcunwholeſomeneſs, trees 

and ſterility, cannot be compenſated by a few. pearts by ad 

collected from the bottom of the ſea. moſt 

Before the Spaniards ſettled here, the Indians of more 

California only cultivated a little maize, and almoſt more 

entirely ſubſiſted on fiſhing and hunting. No coun- miſts 

try abounds more in all ſorts of fith and game. Hare, WW moiſt 

rabbits and fi ags are very common; otters, and ſeu- J T 

wolves as abundant as to the northward; and they kill MW cver-, 

in winter a very large number of bears, foxes, wolves,” WF ſown. 
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and wild cats. The coppices and plains are full of 
little grey, creſted partridges, which, like thoſe of 
Europe, flock together but in covies of three or 
400. They are fat, and very well flavored. The 
trees are: the habitation of the moſt; charming birds, 
and our ornithologiſts ſtuffed many varieties, of the 


ſparrows, blue jays, tom- tits, ſpotted magpies, and 


troupiales. Among the birds of prey were the white- 
headed eagle, the large and ſmall falcon, goſs-hawk, 
ſparrow-hawk, black vulture, great horn- owl, and the 
raven. The water fowl found on pools, and on the 
ſea fide, were the mallard, the grey and white yel- 
Jow-crefted pelican, goélands of various kinds, cor- 


morants, curlews, ring-necked plover, ſmall gulls, 


and herons : and we killed and ft afled a promerops, 
which moſt ornithologiſts have thought to belong to 
the old hemiſphere. 

The fertility of the foil exceeds conception. All 
ſorts of leguminous plants are in great perfection, 
and we enriched the gardens of the governor and 
miſſions, with various feeds we brought from Paris, 
They were perfectly well preſerved, and will increaſe 
the ſtock of their enjoyments. 

The harveſt of maize, barley, wheat, and peas, can 
only be compared to thoſe of Chili; a fertility, of 
which the European huſbandman can form no ade- 
quate idea. Its medium produce of corn is from 70 
to 80 fold, and the extremes 60 and 100. Fruit 
trees are as yet very ſcarce, but the climate is perſect- 
ly adapted to them, being nearly that of our ſouthern- 
moſt provinces in France. At leaſt the cold is never 


: more ſevere, though the heats of ſuminer are much 


more moderate, in conſequence of the perpetual 
miſts, which focundate the earth with conſtant 
moiſture. 

The ſoreſts contain the pine- apple fir, cypreſs, 
cver-green oak, and weſtern plane: tree, all thinly 
ſown. A green-Mard, very pleaſant for walking, 
covers 
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with little labour be made to water their garden. 
It is with the livelieſt pleaſure, that J deſcribe the 


this new plan. I know thefe men poſſeſs few ideas, 


that 1 caſoning is almoſt loſt upon them, that i 
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covers the earth within them, and they have open- 


ings of many leagues, forming vaſt plains amid the 


ſurrounding foreſts, and abounding in every fort of 


game. T he ſoil, though very fertile, is ſandy and 
light, owing, ] imagine, that excellence to the hu- 
midity of the air, as it is very ill watered. The near- 
eſt ſiream to the prefidio, 1s at a diſtance of two 
leagues : it is a rivulet, which runs near the miſſion 
of San Carlos, and called by the ancient navigators 
Rio de Carmel. This diſtance from our {hips was 
too great for us to water there: we got it from 
the ponds behind the fort, though the quality was 
indifferent, hardly diſſolving ſoap. The Rio de 


Carmel, which furniſhes a ſalubrious and agreeable 


beverage to the miſſionaries and their converts, might 


wife and pious conduct of theſe monks, who ſo tully 
correſpond with the object of their inſtitution; though 
E ſhall not conceal what I deem reprehenfible 3 in their 
internal adminiſtration. But I declare, that good and 
humane in their individual capacity, they teinper the 
nuſterity of the rules laid down by the ſuperiors of 
their order, with the mildneſs and benevolence of 
their private character. I confeſs, that more attached 
to the rights of man than theology, I ſhould have 
withed them to combine with the principles of chri- 
tianity, a legiſlation calculated to make citizens of 4 
race of men, whoſe condition ſcarcely differs from 
that of the negroes of our colonies, in thoſe planta- 
tions which are conducted with molt mildneſs and 
humanity. 

am perfectly aware of the extreme M&culty of 


{till leſs ſteadineſs, and, if their conductors ceaſe to 


conſider them as children, run away from thoſe who 
have had the labour of inſtructing them. IL know too, 
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appeal to their ſenſes is neceſſary, and that corporal 
uniſhments, with a double proportion of rewards, 
have hitherto been the only means adopted by their 
overnors. But is it impoſſible for men influenced by 


ardent zeal, and poſſeſſed of extreme patience, to de- 


monſtrate to a ſmall number of families, the adlvan- 
tages of a ſociety founded on the rights of nations, 
to eſtabliſh among them the inſtitution of property, 
ſo engaging to the reſt of mankind, and by this order 
of things, to induce every one to cultivate his field 
with emulation, or devote himſelf to ſome other ſpe- 
cies of induſtry. | 

I allow the progreſs of this new mode of civi- 
lization would be very flow, the neceſſary labour 
of it very painful and tedious, and the ſcenes of action 
at very remote diſtances ; ſo that the applauſes due 
to the character, who ſhould devote his lite to deſerve 
them, would never reach his ears. Nor am I afraid 
to confeſs, that mere humanity is an inadequate mo- 
tive to undertake the office. The enthuſiaſm to 
which Religion gives birth, and the rewards ſhe pro- 


| miſes, can alone compenſate the ſacrifices, the tedi- 


ouſneſs, the fatigue, and the riſks of this mode of life. 
I have only to with the auſtere, though charitable and 
pious individuals, I met with on theſe miſſions, poſ- 
ſeſſed a little more of the true ſpirit of philoſophy. 

[ have already declared with freedom my opinion 
of the monks of Chili, whoſe irregularity appeared to 
me a general ſcandal * to their order. I ſhall with 


equal truth pourtray thoſe truly apoſtolic individuals, 


who have quitted the lazy lite of the cloiſter, to en- 
counter every kind of fatigue, of care, and of ſolici- 
tude. I ſhall as uſual give the narrative of our own 
adventures, by relating their hiſtory, and placing be- 


* There are, however, among the monks of Chili, individuals of 


© great worth, though, in general, they enjoy a licence inconſiſtent 
3 with the way of life they have embraced. 
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fore the reader all we ſaw, or learned, during our ſhort 
ſtay at Monterey. 

We anchored on the 14th of September i in the even. 

ing, two leagues off ſhore, within ſight of the preſidio, 
and the two \ ſhips that lay in the harbour. They had 
fired a gun every quarter of an hour, to appriſe us of 
the anchoring place, which the fog mi ight conceal from 
us. At 10 o'clock at n ight, the Captain of the corvette 
la Faworecida'came on board in his long-boat, and of- 
fered to pilot our ſhip into the harbour. The corvette 
ia Prinreſa alſo ſent her long-boat with a pilot on 
board the Aftrolabe. We then learned that theſe two 


' ſhips were Spanifh, and commanded by Don Eftevan 


Martinez, lieutenant of marine of the department of 
San Blas, in the province of Guadalaxara. The go- 
vernment keeps up a ſmall navy in that port, under the 
orders of the Viceroy of Mexico, conſiſting of four 
corvettes of 12 guns, and a ſchooner, whoſe particular 


_ deſtination is the victualling the prefidios of North 


California. It was theſe ſame ſhips, that performed 
the laſt voyage of the Spaniards on the N. W. coaſt of 
America. They are alſo ſometimes .ſent as. packet- 
boats to Manilla, to W v. Uh, Jjoagptitude the dif. 
patches of the court. . 

We had got under way at ten in the morning, 400 
anchored in the road at noon, where we were ſaluted 
by ſeven guns, which we returned. I then ſent an 
officer to the governor with the letter of the Spaniſh 
miniſter, delivered to me before my departure from 
France. It was unſealed, and addrefled- to the Vice: 
roy of Mexico, whoſe juriſdiction extends as far as 
Monterey, though ſituated 1100 eeed (by land) 
from his capital. 

Senor Fagas, commandant of the fort of the two. 
Californias, had already received orders to give us the 
ſame reception, as to the ſhips of his nation; and he 
executed them with an air of graciouſneſs, and 


warmth of intereſt, that deſerve our fincereſt m_ 
tu 
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tude. He did not confine himſelf to kind expreſſions, 
bat ſent on board oxen, milk, and vegetables in great 
abundance. The deſire to ſerve us, threatened even to 
diſturb the good underſtanding that re igned between 


the commandant of the two corvettes and the com- 


mandant of the fort, cach being deſirous io engroſs 
the right of excluſively ſupplying our wants ; and to 
compenſate theſe attentions, and balance the ac- 
count, we were obliged to inſiſt on paying for them, 
before they would accept our money. The vege— 
tables, the milk, the fowls, all the labour of the gar- 
riſon, in aſſiſting us to get wood and water, was fur- 
niſhed gratis, and the oxen, ſheep, and grain were 
charged at ſo moderate a price, that it was evident 
they only preſented the account becauſe we had been 
urgent in demanding it. 

Senor Fagas added to generous manners the great- 
eſt politeneſs of behaviour; his houſe was ours, and 
every one under his command was at our diſpoſal. 

The monks of the uniſion of San Carlos, fituated 


two leagues from Monterey, ſoon arrived at the pre- 


fidio, and with the ſame politeneſs we had experi- 
enced from the officers of the fort and ſhips, invited 
us to dine with them, promifing to make us ac- 
quainted with the minutic of their inſtitution and 
| miſſions, the manner of life of the Indians, their arts, 
| their newly adopted manners, and in gencral, every 
thing that could excite the curioſity of travellers. 
| We eagerly embraced theſe offers, and ſhould not 
| have failed to have made an application to that effect, 

| had they not anticipated our ſolicitations. We agreed 
to go two days after. Senor Fagas was defirous to 
accompany us, and undertook to procure us horſes. 

| Alter croſſing a ſinall plain, covered with herds of 
| cattle, but only furniſhed with a few trees, that ſerve 

KB ſhelter to thoſe animals from the rain, or ſultr 

beats, we aſcended ſome hills, where we heard ſeve- 
In bells announcing our arrival, of which the monks 


had 
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had been appriſed, by a horſeman previouſly ſent for- 


ward by the governor. 


They received us like lords of the manor makin 


their firſt entry on their eſtates. The preſident of 


the miſſions, in his ceremonial habiliments, and with 


holy water in his hand, received us at the door of the 


church, which was illuminated as on the grandeſt feſ- 
tivals; and conducting us to the ſteps of the high 
altar, began to chaunt a Te Deum for the ſucceſs of 
our voyage. | | 

Before we entered the church, we had croſſed a 
ſquare, where the Indians of both ſexes formed a line; 
but their countenances ſhewed no ſurpriſe at our ar- 
rival, and even left it doubtful whether we ſhould be- 


come the ſubject of their converſation during the re- 


mainder of the day. The pariſh church is very neat, 
though covered with thatch. It is dedicated to St. 
Charles, and decorated with tolerable good paintings, 
copied from thoſe of Italy. Among others, is a pic- 
ture of hell, where the artiſt ſeems to have borrowed 
the imagination of Callot. But as it is indiſpenſably 
neceſſary to ſtrike the ſenſes of theſe new converts in 
a lively manner, I am convinced ſuch a repreſentation 
never was more uſeful in any country, and that it 
would be impoſſible for the Proteſtant religion, which 
proſeribes images, and almoſt all the ceremonies of the 
Gallican church, to make any progreſs among this 
nation. I doubt whether the picture of Paradiſe op- 
poſite, produces on them ſo good an effect. The 

uietiſm it pourtrays, and the ſoothing ſatisfaction of 
the elect, who ſurround the throne of the Moſt High, 
are ideas too ſublime for the minds of uncultivated 
ſavages. But it was neceſlary to place the rewards, 
as well as puniſhments before them, while 1t was an 
indiſpenſable duty, not to admit of any deviation from 


the kind of pleaſures held out to man by the Catho- 


lic religion. | 
On coming out of the church, we paſſed the fame 
| ranks 


who 


ments 
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ranks of Indians, who had not quitted their poſt du- 
ring the Te Deum. The children alone had moved, 
forming groups near the houſe of the miſſionaries, 


which, with their ſeveral magazines, are oppolite to 
the church. On the right is the Indian village, con- 


ſiſting of about 50 huts, inhabited by 740 perſons of 
both ſexes , including children, who altogether com- 
ſe the milſion of San Carlos, or Monterey. 

Theſe huts are the moſt miſerable that exiſt among 
any nation. Their form is circular, and fix feet diameter 
by four high. Some ſtakes about the ſize of the arm 
being fixed in the ground, and brought together in an 

arch at top, compoſe their frame, and eight or ten 
truſſes of ſtraw, badly arranged upon theſe ſta des, de- 


ſend the i more or leſs from the rain, and 


wind. More than half this hut remains open in fine 
weather, and their only precaution is to keep two or 
three ſpare truſſes of ſtraw near each of their houſes. 

This agreſtic architecture, which is univerſal 
throughout the two Californias, the exhortations of 
the Miſhonaries have never ſucceeded in changing. 
The Indians reply that they love the open air, and 


that it is convenient to ſet fire to their houſes, when 


they are too much annoyed by fleas, and then rebuild 
them in an hour or two. The independent Indians, 
who ſo frequently change their abode, have, like eve- 
ry nation of hunters, additional motives to this pre- 
terence. 

The colour of theſe Indians, which is that of ne- 
groes, the houſe of the monks, their magazines, which 
are built of brick, and plaiſtered, the thrething-floor 
on which they tread out the” corn, the cattle, the 
horſes, in ſhort, every thing we obſerved, preſented 
the appearance of a plantation | in St. Domingo, or any 
other colony. The men and women are alſo aſ- 
ſembled by the ſound of a bell, and a monk leads 


hem to work, to church, and to all their employ - 


ments. We declare with pain, that the reſemblance 
| 18 
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is ſo exact, that we ſaw both men and women loaded 
with irons, while others had a log * of wood on their 


legs; and even the noiſe of the laſh might have aſſailed , 
our ears, as that mode of puniſhment is equally ad- ti 
mitted, though employed with but little ſeverity. 1 
T be anſwers of the monks to our various queſtions, 1 
made us perfectly acquainted with the regulations of WW © 
this religious community, for ſuch the adminiſtration MW 
eſtabliſhed here mult be called. They are the ten- N 
poral, as well as ſpiritual ſuperiors, and all the pro- 
duce of the carth is confided to their management. iy 
The day is divided into ſeven hours of work, and two 11 
of prayer, but four or five on Sundays and feaſt days; ere 
which are wholly devoted to reſt, and religious wor- che 
ſhip. Corporal puniſhments are inflicted on the In- pre 
dians of both ſexes, who neglect their pious exerciſes, BW 4] 
and many faults, which in Europe are wholly left to W 7, 
divine juſtice, are here puniſhed with irons, or the the 
log. In ſhort, to complete the parallel with the rei- ſom 
gious communities, from the moment a neophyte 8 WM He 
baptized, he ſeems to have taken an eternal yow. If tei 
he runs away, and returns to his relations among the be a 
independent villages, he is ſummoned three times, have 
and ſhould he ſtill refuſe to come back, they apply to pref] 
the authority of the governor, who ſends a party of the 
ſoldiers to tear him from the boſom of his family q, 1 
and deliver him to the miſſions; where he is cou— that 
demned to a cetain number of laſhes. Yet theſe peo- venie 
ple are ſo deſiitute of courage, that they never oppote ate a1 
any reſiſtance to the three or tour ſoldiers, Who 0 W the 
glaringly violate the rights of nations in their per- power 
| 5 Gene 
* The log is a ſolid block of wood ſawed throughout its length, Wi E 
with a hole large enough for a common ſized leg. One end is c blous, 
nected by a hinge; the other being opened to put in the eg, the fc 
the priſoner, it is then ſhut, and faſtened with a padiock ; tow BP ous of 
obliging him to lie down, or remain in a very unealy poſture. q We 
+ As theſe people are at war with their neighbours, they can ne F tions n 
ver go to a diſtance of above 20 or 39 leagues, Vor, 


ſons. 
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ſons. Thus is this cuſtom, againſt which reaſon ex- 
claims ſo loudly, continued, merely becauſe a num- 
ber of theologians have choſen to decide, that bap- 
tiſm ſhall not be adminiſtered to men of ſo much le- 
vity, unleſs the government become in ſome meaſure 
their ſponſors, and engage for their perſeverance in 
Chriſtiamty. De | 
The predeceſſor of Senor Fagas, Don Felipe de 
Neve, commandant of the inland provinces of Mexico, 
who died four years ſince, was a man of great humani- 
ty, and a kind of Chriſtian philoſopher. That worthy 
man proteſted againft this cuſtom, thinking the pro- 


greſs of the Chriſtian faith would be more rapid, and 


the prayers of the Indians more agreeable to the Su- 
preme Being, if they were voluntary. He wiſhed for 
a leſs monaſtic conſtitution, more civil liberty for the 
Indians, and leſs deſpotiſm in the executive power of 
the preſidios, the adminiſtration of which, might 
ſometimes be placed in barbarous or avaricious hands. 
He thought it might even be neceſſary to moderate 
their authority, by erecting a magiſtracy, which ſnhould 
be as 1t were the tribunal of the Indians, and might 
have ſuthcient authority to protect them from op- 
preſſion. Though this juſt man had borne arms in 
the defence of his country from his infancy, yet he was 
free from the prejudices of his profeſſion, knowing 
that a military government is ſubject to great incon- 
veniences, when it is not tempered by an intermedi- 
ate authority. He ought, however, to have perceived 
the difficulty of maintaining this balance of three 


powers, at ſo great a diſtance from the Governor 


General of Mexico, ſince the Miſſionaries, though fo 


| pious, and fo reſpectable, are already at open war with 
| the governor, who appeared to me to be a nieritori— 
ous officer. 


We were deſirous of being preſent at the diſtribu- 


ons made after each meal; and, as every day is alike 
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with theſe monaſtic kind of men, by delineating the 
hiſtory of a day, the reader will know that of the year. 

The Indians, like the miſſionaries, riſe with the ſun, 
and then go to prayers, and to maſs, which laſt an 
hour. During this time, three great cauldrons of bar- 
ley meal are boiled in the middle of the ſquare, the 
grain having been roaſted before it is ground; this 
meſs, which the Indians call atole, and which they 
are very fond of, is neither ſeaſoned with butter nor 
ſalt, and would be to us very inſipid food. 

Each family ſends for the allowance of all the inha- 
bitants of their cottage, which they receive in a veſ- 
ſel of bark. There is no confuſion or diſorder in the 
diſtribution, and when the cauldrons are empty, what 
cakes to the bottom is given to the children who fay 
their catechiſm beſt. 

This repaſt continues three quarters of an hour, af- 
ter which they all go to work; ſome to plough with 
oxen, others to dig the garden, each according to the 
different labours requiſite in the colony, and always 
under the ſuperintendance of one or two monks. 

The women have little other employment than the 
conduct of houſehold affairs, that of their children, 

and the roaſting and grinding their grain. This ope- 
ration is very long and tedious, becauſe they have 
no other method than cruſhing it on a ſtone with a 
cylinder. M. de Langle, obſerving this operation, 
preſented his mill to the miffionaries, than which, we 
could ſcarcely have rendered them a greater ſervice; 
for now four women can do the work of 100, and 
even have time to ſpin the wool from their flocks, and 
manufacture ſome coarſe ſtuffs. Hitherto the 
monks, more occupied with their celeſtial than tem- 
poral concerns, have neglected to introduce the molt 


common arts. They are even fo auſtere with regard 


to themſelves, as not to have one chamber with 34 


tire-place, though the winter is ſometimes fevyere; 
| nor 
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nor did the ſtricteſt anchorites ever lead a more edify- 
ing life *. | 

At noon the bells ring for dinner, when the Indi- 
ans quit their work, and ſend for their meſſes to the 1 
ſame cauldrons as at breakfaſt time. This ſecond + 408 
broth, however, is thicker than the firſt, for beſides | | bt 
the corn and maize, it contains peas and beans. The 4 
Indians call it Poze. They return to work from 
two o'clock, till four or five, after which they go to 
evening prayers, which laſt near an hour, and are fol- | 
lowed by another meal of atole fimilar to their break- =—_ 
faſt, Thus theſe diſtributions ſuffice for the ſubſiſt- Ine 
ence of the majority of the Indians, and this very | | 
economical ſoup, might perhaps be advantageouſly Nfl 
adopted in Europe 1n years of ſcarcity, with the addi- 
tion of ſome kind of ſeaſoning. But all the art of 
cookery practiſed here, conſiſts in roaſting the grain 
before it 1s reduced into flour. As the Indians have 1 
no earthen, or metal veſſels for this operation, they — 
perform it in baſkets of bark over ſmall lighted coals, . 
turning them with ſo much adroitneſs and rapidity, 4 0 
as to make the grain ſwell and burſt, without burning 1 


the baſkets, though compoſed of very combuſtible 0 ' 
materials. We may even venture to affirm, that the _ NN, 
beſt roaſted coffee does not approach the equality 0 


of roaſting, produced by the Indians. It is diſtri- 
buted to them every morning for this purpoſe, and 
the ſmalleſt infidelity in their return, is puniſhed by 
the laſh, to which, however, they very rarely expoſe 
themſelves. Theſe puniſhments are ordered by In- 
dian magiſtrates called Caciques, of whom each miſ- 
fion has three, elected by the people from all thoſe 4 
not diſqualified by the miſſionaries. But to give a 1 
juſt idea of this magiſtracy, we ſhall obſerve, that Wl 
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* Father Firmin de la Suen, preſident of the miſſions of New 4 008 
California, is one of the moſt worthy, and reſpectable men TI ever 1 
met with. His mildneſs, his charity, his love for the Indians, are 
indeſcribable. 
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their Caciques, like ſtewards of plantations, are mere 
paſſive beings, and blind executors of the will of their 
ſuperiors : their principal functions being thoſe of 
beadles, and maintaining good order, and an air of fe. 
riouſneſs | in the church. The women are never flog— 
ged in the public ſquare, but in a ſecret place, and at 
a diſtance, in order, perhaps, to prevent their cries 
exciting too lively a compaſſion, and thereby ſtimu- 
lating the men to revolt : whereas the men are cx- 
poſed before all their fellow citizens, that their pu- 
niſhment. may ſerve as an example. In general, they 
alk forgiveneſs, upon which the executioner dimi- 
niſhes the force of his ſtrokes, but the number 1s al- 
ways irrevocably fixed. 

Their rewards conſiſt in ſmall individual diſtribu— 


tions of grain ; of which they make ſmall cakes, 
baked under the brazier; and on feaſt days their meſs 


is of beet, which many eat raw, eſpecially the fat, 
which they eſtcem equally e with the fine 
butter, or the moſt excellent cheeſe. They ikin 
all animals with the greateſt addreſs, and when they 

are fat, they croak with pleaſure like a crow, devour 
ing at the ſame time the parts they are not fond Y 
with their eyes. 

They are often ſuffered to hunt and fiſh for their 
own benefit, and at their return, preſent the miſſion- 
aries with 1 fiſh or game, proportion ing the 


quantity to their preciſe wants, but encreaſing it if 


they know their ſuperiors to have any additional 
gueſts. The women keep a few fowls round their 
huts, and give the eggs to their children. These 

fowls are the property of the Indians, as well as their 
c'othes and other utenſils, both domeſtic and lor 


the chace. There is no example of their robbing 


one another, though they have no other door than d 


truts of ſtraw laid acrots the entrance when all the 


family are abſent. 


Theſe manners will appear to "OA readers, to be. 
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long to patriarchal ages, who may not conſider, that 
in theſe huts they Rave NO objects capable of tempt- 
ing the cupidity of their neighbours. For their ſub- 


ſiſtence being lecure, they can have no other object of 


defire, but to give e birth to beings, deſtined .to be 


equally ſtupid with themſelves. 


The men have ſacrificed more to Chriſtianity than 
the women ; for to them polygamy was allowed, and it 
was even the cuſtom to marry all the ſiſters of a family. 
The women, therefore, have gained by it the excluſive 
enjoyment 1 their hufb: nd. But 1 conteſs, that, 
notwithſtanding the unanimous account, given by 


the miffionaries, of this pretended »olygamy, [ never. 
| 


could conceive it poffible among a nation of ſavages, 
For the number of men and women being nearly 
equal, many. of them muſt live in involuntary celi- 
bacy, unleſs conjugal fidehty were lets IE ob- 
ſerved than in the mithons, where the monks have 


made themſelves the guardians of the womens” virtue. 


An hour after ſupper, they ſhut up all thoſe whoſe 
huſbands are abſent, as well as all girls above nine 
years old, and place them under the care of matrons 
during the day. Even theſe precautionsare inſufficient; 
for we ſaw men wearing the log, and women in irons, 
ior having eſcaped the vigilance of theſe female ar- 


guſes, De eyes are inadequate to watch them. 


The converted Indians have preſerved all the an- 
cient cuſtoms not forbid by their new religion ; the 
ſame huts, the ſame games, the fame dreſſes. The 
richeſt wear a cloak of otter-ſkin, which covers their 
loins, and reaches below their middle. The leaſt in- 
duſtrious only wear a picee of cloth furniſhed by the 
mifſion to cover their nakedneſs, and a little cloak 
of rabbit-ſkin tied with a pack-thread under the chin, 
which covers their ſhoulders, and reaches to their 
loins, he reſt of the body being naked as well as the 
head; ſome, however, wear a ſtraw hat extremely 
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The women's dreſs conſiſts of a cloak of ſtag's. 
ſkin, badly tanned. Thoſe of the miſſions generally 
convert them into a little jacket with ſleeves, which 
with a ſmall apron of ruſhes, and a petticoat of ſtag's. 
ſkin that covers their loins, and reaches half down the 
leg, forms their whole attire. Young girls under 
nine years old have only a girdle, and the boys are 
The hair of both men and women is cut four or 
five inches from the roots. The Indians of the Ran- 
cherias * having no iron utenſils, peform this opera- 
tion with fire-brands, and paint their bodies red, 
changing it to black when in mourning. The miſ- 
ſionaries have proſcribed the former, but have been 
obliged to tolerate the black, theſe people being 
ſo ſtrongly attached to their friends, as to ſhed tears 
when reminded even of thoſe who have long been 
dead, and feeling offended, if their names are in- 
advertently mentioned in their preſence. But here, 
family connections have leſs force than thoſe of friend- 
ſhip ; and children ſcarcely know their own father, 
deſerting his hut as ſoon as they are able to provide 
for themſelves. They retain, however, a more du- 
rable attachment to their mothers, who bring them 
up with the greateſt tenderneſs, and only beat them 
when they ſhew cowardice in their little battles with 
children of their own age. 

The old men of the Rancherias, who are no longer 
able to hunt, live at the joint expence of the whole 
village, and are treated with general reſpect. 'Though 
the independent ſavages are very frequently at war, 
their fear of the Spaniards, prevents their committing 
any outrages on the miſſions, which is, perhaps, not 
the leaſt ike cauſesof the augmentation of the Chri- 
tian villages. Their arins are the bow and arrow, 


pointed with a flint very ſkilfully worked. Thee 


bows being made of wood, and ſtrung with the nerve 


of 


* Villages of the Independent Indians, 
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of an ox, are very far ſuperior to thoſe of the inhabi- 
tants of Port des Frangais. 
We were aſſured, theſe Indians neither eat their 
riſoners, nor their enemies killed in war, although, 
when they have conquered and put to death ſome 
chiefs and very brave men in the field of battle, they 
cat ſome morſels of their bodies ; not ſo much to de- 
monſtrate their hatred and vengeance, as to do ho- 
mage to their valour, and from a belief that ſuch food 
would increaſe their courage. Like the Canadians, 
they take off the ſcalp of the conquered, and tear out 
their eyes; which they have the art of pr eſerving from 
corruption, keeping them as the molt precious tro- 
phies of victory. They are accuſtomed to burn their 
dead, and depoſit their aſhes in a moral. 
Two games employ all their leiſure time. One is 


called zaker/ia, and conſiſts in throwing, or rolling a 


finall circle three inches in diameter, on an area ten 
toiſes ſquare, cleared from graſs, and incloſed with faſ. 
eines. Each party has a ſtick five feet long, of the 
ſize of an ordinary cane, on which they endeavour 
to catch the ring while in motion. If they ſucced 
they gain two points, but if they only catch it at the 
end of its motion, they count one ; and three points 


are the game. This play becomes a violent exerciſe, 


as the circle or the ſtick are in conſtant action. 
The other game, called of, is leſs fatiguing, and 
is played by four hands, two on a fide. Each party 


in turn, hides a piece = wood in one hand, while his 


partner encleavours by a thouſand geſtures, to engage 
the attention of the adverſaries. It has a ſingular et- 
fect to a ſpectator, to obſerve them ſquatting oppoſite 
each he in perfect ſilence, watching each other's 


countenance, and the minuteſt: circumfiance that 


may aſſiſt 1 in gueſſing which hand conceals the 


i piece of wood. They gain or loſe a point according 


to their gueſs, and thoſe who win have the next turn 


to hide. Five points make the game, and the ſtake 


uſually 
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uſually conſiſts of ſome beads ; or, among the inde. 
pendent Indians, the favours of their wives. Theſe 
laſt have no knowledge of a God or a future ſtate, 
except ſome of the ſouthern nations, who had a con- 
fuſel idea on the ſubject before the arrival of the mit. 
fionaries. They laced their paradiſe in the middle 
of the ſea, where the good enjoyed a coolneſs never 
to be felt amongſt their burning ſands ; while they 
Imagincd a hell fituated 3 in the hollows of the mount 
tains. | | 

The miſſionaries convinced, either by their preju- 
dices or their experience, that the reaſon of theſe men 
is never matured, deem this a ſufficient motive for 
treating them as children, and only admit a very 
ſmall number to the communion. Theſe individuals 
are the men of genius of their village, who, like New- 
ton or Deſcartes, might have enlightened their coun- 
trymen and their age, by teaching them that two and 
two make four; a calculation above the powers of a 


conſiderable number. The regulation of the miſ- 


ſions is not likely to cmancipate them from the reign 
of ignorance, where every thing is merely directed to 
obtaining the rewards of a future life, and the moſt 
common arts, even that of a village ſurgeon af 
France, wholly uncxplored. Children e pe- 
riſh in conſequence af herpias, which the ſmalleſt 
degree of {kill might cure; and our ſurgeons wan 
happy in relieving a few, and teaching them the 

of bandages in that diſorder. 

It muſt be acknowledged, that if the Jeſuits were 
not more pious or more charitable than the preſent 
miſſionaries, they were at leaſt more ſkilful. The 
immenſe cdifice they erected in Paraguay, muſt ex- 
cite the greateſt admiration, though mankind will 
ever have to reproach them, whether from their am— 


bition or their prejudices, with that ſyſtem of com- 


munity ſo inimical to the progreſs of civilization, and 


which is too ſervilely imitated in all the miſſions ct 


California 1, 


that! 
addit 
Celco 
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California. This government is a true theocracy 
with regard to the Indians, who believe their ſupe- 
riors to hold an immediate and continual intercourſe 
with God, bringing him down each day upon the 
altar. Under the protection of this opinion, the fa- 
thers live in the midſt of the villages in perfect ſecu- 
rity, nor is their door {hut during the night, though 
the hiſtory of their miſtion alreac dy farniſhes an in- 
ſtance of a prieſt being maſſacred. This affafſina- 
tion, however, was the conſequence of a commotion 
; "ate by an act of imprudence, for murder 1s very 


i WF uncommon even among the independent tribes, 
though only puniſhed by general contempt. But if 
an individual falls under the united attack of ſeveral 


allailants, he is ſuproſed to have deſerved his fate, as Wh! 
he had drawn upon him ſo many enemies. N 
North California, of which the moſt northern ſettle- HO 


U 
fil ment is San Franceſco, in 370587 N. lat. has no other | 101 | 
a bounds, according to the opinion of the Governor ER 
. of Monterey, than thoſe of America itſelf; and our =. 
Mm WW ſhips, penetrating as far as Mount St. Elias, have not „ 
to MW found its limits. In addition to the motives of piety, =_ 
oft that determined Spain to ſacrifice confiderable ſums in Wy | 
of W the maintenance of her preſidios and miſſions, power- Fig 
de- ful reaſons of ſtate direct the attention of the go- Wk 
cſi vernment to this important part of America, whe: 1 
ere otter 1kins are as common as in the Aleutian n hr 
uſe aud other parts frequented by the Ruſſians. TA 
We found at Monterey, a Spaniſh commiſſary, | 
ere WF named Don Vicente Vafiadre y Vega, who had 1 in 
ſent Mb brought the Governor orders to collec all the Etter A's 
The ins of his four prefidios and of the ten miffions, 1 
ex- of which the Governor reſerves the -exclufive tre ade. * 
will Senor Fagas aſſured me he could furniſh 20,000 1 
am- T every year; and as he knew the country, he ſaid, HA 
om- that if China could take off 30,000 ſkins, two or three 1 
and additional ſettlements to the northward of San Fran- 1 
3 01 W <<ico would ſoon procure them for the national trade. | 
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It is truly aſtoniſhing that the Spaniards, having 


ſach frequent and eaſy communication with Ching 
through Manilla, ſhould ſtill be ignorant of the va- 
lue of theſe important furs. 

They owe to Captain Cook and to the publication 
of his work this important information, which will 
confer on them the greateſt adv antages. Thus has 
this great man travelled for the benefit of the whole 
world, while his nation enjoys nothing excluſively, 
but the glory of giving birth to the enter 155 and 
of obſerving its progreſs. 

The otter is an amphibious animal, as common on 
the weſtern coaft of America, from the 28th to the 
goth degree, as ſea-wolyes on the coaſt of Labrador 


and Hudſon's-Bay. The Indians, not being fo good 


ſeamen as the Eſquimaux, and their canoes at Mon- 
tercy being only made of reeds*, take them on ſhore 
with ſnares, or knock them down with ſticks when 
at a diſtance from the land. For this purpoſe they 
conceal themſelves behind the rocks, for at the moi 
trifling noiſe theſe animals take alarm, and plunge into 
the ſea, Till the preſent year an otter-{1kin bore no 
higher value than two hare-ſkins, and the Spaniards 
had no idea they could ever be much in requeſt. They 
had never ſent any to Europe, and Mexico was too 
hot a country to ſuppoſe they could be diſpoſed of 
there. 

J am of opinion a great revolution will take place 
in a few years, in the commerce of the Ruſſians to 
Kiatcha, in conſequence of the difficulty of ſup- 

rting this competition. The compariſon I have 
made. of the otter-ſkins of Monterey with thoſe of 
Port des Frangais induces me to think the ſkins of 
the South are rather inferior. But the difference is 
ſo inconſiderable, that I am not abſolutely certain 


* Thoſe in the channel of Santa Barbara and of San Diego 
have canoes built of wood, nearly fimilar to thoſe of Mowee, but 
without out- riggers. 


of 
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of the fact, and I doubt much whether this inferio- 
rity can occaſion a difference of 10 per cent. on the 
ſale. It is almoſt certain that the new Company of 
the Manillas will endeavour to become maſters of 
this branch of commerce, and this will be a moſt for- 
tunate event for the Ruſſians, as it is the nature of 
excluſive privileges to deſtroy, or at leaſt to para- 
liſe every ſpecies of commerce and induſtry ; while it 
js the characteriſtic of a free trade to communicate to 
both all the activity of which they are ſuſceptible. 


California, notwithſtanding its fertility, cannot be 
ſaid to have a fingle inhabitant. A few ſoldiers, 


marricd to Indian women, who live within the forts, 
or are ſpread as it were in patroles among the various 
miſſions, conſtitute as yet the whole of the Spaniſh 
nation in this part of America. Yet it is in no re- 
ſpect inferior to Virginia, to which it is oppoſite, 
were it but leſs diſtant from Europe; its proximity to 
Aſia might, however, counterbalance that diſadvan- 
tage; and J am of opinion, that a good ſyſtem of le- 
giſlation, and, above all, the liberty of commerce, 
would procure it ſome inhabitants from the Spaniſh 
territories, which are ſo extenſive, that it will proba- 
ble be a very long time before the population of any 
of their colonies will increaſe. The great number 
of celibatiſts of both ſexes who have devoted them- 
ſelves to that condition from an idea of moral per- 
tection, and the conſtant policy of the government in 
tolerating only one religion, and employing the 
moſt violent meaſures in its ſupport, will continually 
oppoſe an additional obſtacle to every advancement. 
The adminiſtration of the villages conve ted to 


Chriſtianity would be more favourable to population, 


if property and a certain degree of liberty formed its 
baſis. However, ſince the eſtabliſhment of the ten 
different miflions of North California, the holy fa- 
thers have baptized 7701 Indians of both ſexes, and 
bave buried only 2388. But we may remark, that chis 

{ſtatement 
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ſtatement does not inform us, like that of our towns 
in Europe, whether the population encreafes or dimi- 


niſhes, becauſe they baptize ſome of the independent 


Indians every day. It only proves tl at Chriltianity 


encreaſes; and I have already ſaid that che affairs of 


the ſuture ſtate could not be confided to better 
hands. | 

Almoſt all the Franciſcan miſſionaries are Furg- 
peans. They have a college at Mexico *, whoſe 
guardian 18, in America, the general of his order. 


This houſe is not dependent on the province of 


the Franciſcans at Mexico, but has its ſuperiors in 


Europe. 
The Viceroy 1s ſole judge of the diſputes and dit— 


ferences of the various miſſions, not under the 


authority of the Commandant of Monterey, who 
is only obliged to afſiſt them with the military 
But as he has 
power over all the Indians, and particularly over thofe 
of the Rancherias, and is alſo commandant of the 
detachment of cavalry {ſtationed in the miſſions, theſe 
various relations very frequently diſturb the har- 
inony between the military and religious govern- 
ment, which laſt, however, has ſuch a powerful in- 
tereſt in Spain, as to preſerve to them the aſcen— 
dancy. Theſe affairs were formerly c carried before 
the governors of the interior provinces ; but the new 
Viceroy, Don Bernardo Galvez, has re-united all 
the powers in his own perſon. 

Each miſſionary receives from Spain 400 piattres a 
year; their number being fixed at two for each pariſh; 
and if there is a ſupernumerary, he receives no falary. 
Yet money 1s of very little uſe in a country where 
pee find nothing to buy. Beads are the only mo- 

of the Indians, conſequently the College of 
Mexico do not ſend a piaſtre in ſpecie, but inyelt 


* The name given to their Monaſtry. 
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their value in effects, ſuch as candles for the church, 
chocolate, ſugar, oil, wine, and ſome cloth, which 
the miſſionaries cut into ſmall girdles, to furniſh a 
covering for the converted Indians, though deemed by 
their independent countrymen unneceſſary. The Go- 
vernor's ſalary is 4000 piaſtres; that of his deputy, 
450; that of the inſpecting captain of the 283 ca- 
valry-men diſtributed over the two Californias, 2000. 
Each ſoldier of cavalry has 217, out of which he 
muſt ſubſiſt himſelf, and furniſh his horſe, cloathing, 
arms, and every thing. The government keep ſtuds 
of horſes and herds of cattle, and ſell the former to the 
ſoldiers, as well as the meat they conſume. The 
price of. a good horſe is eight piaſtres, and that of 
an ox five. The Governor has the diſpoſal of the 
horſes and of cattle, and making the ecudtion to 
each, at the end of the year, from the remainder of 
his pay, liquidates the balance with great exactneſs. 
As the ſoldiers ® had rendered us an infinity of 
little ſervices, I aſked leave to preſent them a piece 
of blue cloth, and ſent the miſſion ſome coverlets, 
ſome ſticks, beads, utenſils of iron, and, in general, 
all the little articles they might want, and which 
we had not diſtributed to the Indians of Port des 
Francais. The Preſident declared to the whole 
village, that it was a preſent from their ancient and 
faithful allies, who profeſſed the ſame religion as the 
Spaniards: which ſo excited their benevolence, that 
every one of them brought us a truſs of hay or firaw 
the next morning, for the oxen and ſheep we were to 
take on board. Our gardener alſo gave the miſſio- 
| naries ſome potatoes of Chili perfectly well preſerved, 
which I by no means conſider one of our meaneſt 
| preſents, as I am of opinion this root will ſucceed 


perfectly in the light and highly vegetative ſoil of 
ine environs of Monterey. 


* There are but e in the whole preſidio. 
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From the day of our arrival we had been employ. 
ed in getting water and wood, which laſt we were 
allowed to cut as near as poſſible to our boats. In 
the mean while, our botaniſts did not loſe a moment 
from adding to their collection of plants; but the 
ſeaſon was unfavourable, the heat of the ſummer 
having burnt them up, and their ſeeds being ſhed 
upon the ground. Thoſe which M. Collignon, our 
gardener, was able to recognize, were the great and 
the maritime abfinthus or wormwood, male ſou- 
thernwood, mugwort, Mexican tea, golden rod of 
Canada, after or oil of Chriſt, milfoil, morell or 
nightſhade with black fruit, perce-pierre, (or criſle 
marin) and aquatic mint. The gardens of the Gy- 
vernor and miſſions were filled with an infinity of 
culinary plants, which were gathered for our ufc, 
and our ſeamen never had greater abundance of ve- 
getables in any part of the world. 
Our lithologiſts were equally zealous with our bo- 
taniſts, though ſtill leſs ſucceſsful. On the moun- 
tains, in the hollows, and by the ſea-fide, they 
only found a light argillaceous ſtone, eaſily decom- 
poſed, and formed of a kind of marl. They alſo met 
with blocks of granite, in the veins of which were 
buried chryſtalliſed ſpars, ſome ſpecies of porphyry, 
and round jaſpers, but no traces whatever of the me- 
tals. The varieties of ſhells were equally few, ex- 
cept ſome very fine oreilles de mer, furnifhed with 
the fineſt oriental mother of pearl, and nine inches 
long by four broad. All the reſt are not worth the 
trouble of gathering“. The eaſtern and ſouthern 
coaſt of Old California are much richer in this branch 
of natural hiſtory, and furniſh oyſters, whoſe pearls 
are equal in beauty and fize to thoſe of Ceylon or the 


Perſian Gulph. This would alſo be an article of 


- 


* They ſound ſmall olives, buccinæ, and various ſhells of the 
periwinkle kind, but not in the leaſt curious. © 
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great value and certain ſale in China. But it is im- it 
offible for the Spaniards to cultivate every ſpecies of 11 
induſtry their vaſt dominions would encourage. wil! 
On the 22d at night every thing was on board, {14 
and we took our leave of the Governor and the miſ- 1 
ſionaries. We carried away with us as great a ſtore 1 
of proviſions as from La Conception: the whole gl 
ſtock of poultry of Senor Fagas and the monks was 11 
tranſported to our coops, and the latter added ſome Wil l | 
corn, beans, and peas, retaining only what was abſo- ö 
lutely neceſſary for themſelves. For all theſe articles 1 
they refuſed to accept any payment, and only yielded pl 
to our repreſentation, that they were ſtewards, not 1 
proprietors of the produce of the miſſions. | ul 
On the 23d the wind was contrary, but on the Hh 
morning of the 24th we et ſail with a brecze from | 1 
the weſtward. Don Eſtevan Martinez had come | 
on board at day-break ; and his long-boat and crew 
were conſtantly at our diſpoſal, and gave us every BA 
aſſiſtance. Indeed, I can but feebly expreſs the ſen- =. 
timents of gratitude we owe him tor his- attentions, 7 
as well as to Don Vicente Vaſſadre y Vega, a young i 
man full of genius and merit, who was on the eve of WL! 
his departure for China, to conclude a treaty of oth! 
commerce relative to the ſale of otter-{kins. 119 


CHAP, 
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CHAP. XII. 


ASTRONOMICAL OBSERVATIONS— COMPARISON OP Th; 
RESULTS OBTAINED BY THE DISTANCES OF Typ 
MOON FROM THE SUN, AND BY OUR TIME-KFpp- 
ERS, WHICH SERVED AS THE GROUND-WORK or 
OUR CHART OF THE AMERICAN COAST—REASOX3 
FOR THINKING OUR LABOURS DESERVE THE CON PL. 
DENCE OF NAVIGATORS—VOCABULARY OP Tur 
LANGUAGE OF THE DIFFERENT TRIBES IN Thp 
VICINITY OF MONTEREY, WITH REMARKS ON THEIR 
PRONUNCIATION. 


HILEour crews were employed in completing 
ing our wood and water, M. Dagelet got 
his quadrant aſhore, in order to determine with the 
greateſt preciſion the latitude of Monterey. He 
regretted much, that circumſtances did not admit of 
my ſtaying long enough to reſume the compariſon 
of our time-keepers. The robbery of the papers con- 
taining our obſervations, by the ſavages at Por! des 
Frangais left him in 9 505 uncertainty concerning the 
daily loſs on mean time of the time— keeper No, 
19, by which we had determined all the points of 
the coaſt of America. That aſtronomer even though! 
he ought to conſider the compariſons made in the 
Ie du Cenotapic as null, preferring thoſe of the bay 
of Talcaguana in Chill, though perhaps too long 
paſt, ſtill to deſerve full confidence. But it ought 
not to be forgot, that each da ay we ee the re- 
{ult of the longitude given by the time-keeper, with 
that deduced Fe om lunar obſervations taken on 1555 ( 
each frigate, and that the conſtant and per fect agree- 
ment of theſe reſults, cannot leave any doubt, con- 
cerning the accuracy of thoſe to which we have ad- 
hered. 


As noſe who apply themſelves to the ſtudy of 
ſciences, 
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errors, of which the determinations of longitude at 
ſea, deduced from obſervations of the diſtance of the 
moon from the ſun, are ſuſceptible, it will not appear 
mal-apropos to give an idea of it in this place. 
Theory, aſſiſted by a long ſeries of obſervations, 
has not yet been able to furniſh perfectly accurate 
tables of the moon's motion. Yet, conſidering the 
degree of preciſion theſe tables have already attained, 
this firſt ſource of error only leaves an uncertainty 
of 40 or 50 ſeconds of time at moſt, and generally 
not exceeding 30 ſeconds, making only a quarter of 
a geographical degree of longitude ; becauſe the mo- 
tion of the moon with reſpect to the ſun is, by a mid- 
dle term, half a minute of a degree for every minute 
of time, and the minute of time anſwers to a quarter 
of a degree of longitude. From whence it follows, 
that the longitudes deduced from a compariſon of the 
diſtances obſerved at ſea, with the diſtances calculated 
for the ſame points of time, and for a fixed meridian, 


is one, above a quarter of a degree in moſt caſes, often 
lets, and very rarely more. 

The ſecond ſource of errors, ariſing from the im- 
perfection of the inſtruments and want of accuracy 
or {kill in the obſerver, cannot be determined with 
equal preciſion to that reſulting from the imperfection 
of the tables. | | 1 

As to quadrants and ſextants, the limits of the 
error depend, as far as regards the inſtrument, on 
the accuracy of the diviſions ; and with regard to the 
obſerver, 1ſt, on the difficulty of verifying the point 
0; 2d, on that of accurately obſerving the contact 
of the two planets: and this laſt depends on the 


ſerver. ; | 

The reflecting circles have no common cauſe of 

error with the ſectants and quadrants, but thedifficulty 
Vor. I. 1 Q | | of 


ſciences, may be deſirous to know the limits of the 


cannot be affected by an error in the tables, if there 


goodneſs of the ſight, habit, and ſkill of the ob- 
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of obſerving the contacts; whereas they poſſeſs ſe- 
veral advantages which render them more certain: 
The principal of theſe are, that the error'to be ap. 
prehended in their verification is a nullity ; becauſe 
the obſervations being made ſuccefſively in oppoſite 
directions, to the right and left, there is no occaſion 
for theſe verifications. As to the inaccuracy of the 
diviſions, it is reduced at pleaſure, according to the 
frequency with which the obſervations are repeated ; 
and it depends on the patience alone of the obſerver, 
that the error arifing from the diviſions may, at laſt, 
be conſidered as a mere nullity.* After having thu: 
eſtabliſhed the limits of the errors, we are authoriſed 
to conclude, that the medium of our reſults, for the 
determination of the longitude by lunar obſervations, 
could not in any caſe, be affected by an error excced- 
ing a quarter of a degree. For having conſtantly 
uſed the reflecting circle, and having never neglect- 
ed, for each operation, to repeat the obſervation as 
often as the circumſtances of the weather would per- 
mit, and the obſervers being alſo perfectly practiſed, 
we had nothing further to fear, than the uncertainty 
or limited error that might arife from the imperfec- 
tion of the lunar tables. 

Thus then we were enabled to employ with con- 
fidence the reſults of theſe operations, repeated almoſt 
daily, to eſtabliſn the regularity of the time- Keeper, 

by the compariſon of its reſults with thoſe of the tor- 
mer. We confide alſo, and doubtleſs not without 
ſufficient reaſon, in the combination and - conſtant 
agreement of the ſeveral reſults of obſcrvations ob- 
tained in different circumſtances, ſeparately, as I have 
already ſtated, on board each ſhip ; which ſerving re- 
*ciprocally as proofs, have furnithed a joint and m- 


The ſextants we uſed were made by the Engliſh optician 
- Ramſden; the reflecting circles, invented by M. de Borda, were 
executed by Lenoir, a French mathematical and aſtronomical in. 
Arumentmaker, oo” NOT | 
; in conteſtible 
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the time-keeper, No. 19, by the aid of which we de- 
termined the longitudes of all the points of the coaſt 


of America, we reconnoitred. The precautions of 


every kind, which we multiplied and accumulated, af- 
ford me an afiurance, that our determinations arrived 
at a degree of preciſion which ought to procure them 
the confidence both of learned men and navigators. 
The utility of time-keepers is ſo generally ac- 
knowledged, and fo clearly explained in the Voyage de 
M. de Fleurieu, that we ſhall only ſpeak of the ad- 
vantages they procured us, in order more fully to 
ſhow how much M. Berthoud has ſurpaſled the for- 
mer limits of his art, fince, after an interval of 18 
months, No. 18 and No. 19 gave reſults equally ſatis- 
factory as at our departure, and permitted us to de- 
termine, ſeveral times in a day, our exact ſituation as 
to longitude, according to which M. Bernizet con- 
ſtructed the chart of the coaſt of America.“ 
This chart, no doubt, leaves much to be done in 


regard to minutie ; but we can anſwer for the prin- 


cipal points of the coaſt, which are determined with 
perfect preciſion, as well as for its direction. It ap- 
peared to us in general bold; we perceived no 
breakers in the offing, and though there might be 
ſome ſand banks near the coaſt, we had no reaſon to 
think there were. | 


M. de Lamanon, who is the author of the follow- 


ing obſeryations, is of opinion, that it is extremely 


difficult to give accurate vocabularies of the lan- 
guages of the various tribes inhabiting the vicinity of 


* T ought to obſerve, that the labour of the aſtronomical ob- 
ſervations of the chart was common to both ſhips; and as M. 
Monge had quitted us at Teneritfe, M. de Langle, who is himſelf a 
very good aſtronomer, was charged with the direction of all this 
part of the work, in which he was aſſiſted by Meſſrs. Vaujuas, 


auriſton, and Blondela; of whom the laſt mentioned drew part of 


the charts, aecording to the obſervations with which he was fur- 


niſnhed. 
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Monterey. All he could anſwer for, is the great 
pains and attention he beſtowed to avoid being the 
cauſe of the adoption of errors. He could not, per- 


haps, even himſelf place any confidence in his own 


obſervations, had he not, at the miſſions where he 


ſtaid four days, met with two Indians, who, being 
perfectly acquainted with the Spaniſh, afforded him 
the greateſt aſſiſtance. 5 

I ſhall therefore obſerve, from the remarks of M. 
Lamanon, that there is, perhaps, no country where 
the various languages of the inhabitants are fo ex- 
tremely multiplied as in North California. The nu- 
merous tribes that divide that country, although 
ſituated very near each other, live in an inſulated 
manner, and have each a ſeparate language. It is the 
difficulty of learning them all, that conſoles the Miſ- 
fionaries for not being acquainted with any of them. 


Thus they ſtand in need of an interpreter in their 
ſermons, and in their exhortations at the point of 


death. 


Monterey, and the Miſſion of San Carlos, which 
is dependent upon it, comprehend the country of the 
Achaſtlians and the Ecclemachs. The languages of 
theſe people, partly united in the ſame miſſion, would 
foon form a third, if the converted Indians ceaſed to 


hold communication with thoſe of the Rancherias. 


The language of the Achaſthans is commenſurate 
with the feeble developement of their intellect. As 
they have few abſtract ideas, they have very few words 
to expreſs them: they did not even appear to diftin- 
euiſh, by different names, all the ſpecies of animals; 
and called by the ſame name of owakeche, both toads 
and frogs : nor do they diſtinguiſh better the vege- 
tables they make uſe of. Their epithets, when ap- 
plied to moral ſubjects, are almoſt all borrowed fro 
the ſenſe of taſting, which they are fondeſt of gra- 
tifying ; thus they uſe the word mich to cxprets a 

| SOOT. £00 
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good man or ſavoury food, and keches for a bad man 
or corrupted meat. 1 6, | 


*SI@Sa 


They diſtinguiſh the plural from the ſingular, and 


conjugate ſome tenſes of verbs; but they have no 
declenſions, and their ſubſtantives are much more 
numerous than their adjectives. They never make 
uſe of the labials v and z, or of the letter x; but 
they have the chr as at Port des Frangais, as chrſkon- 
der, a bird, and cru, a hut; though their pronuncia- 
tion is generally ſofter. 

The diphthong oz occurs in above half their words, 
as chouroui, to ling ; touroun, the ſkin ; touours, a finger- 
nail; and the moſt common initial conſonants are T 
and K t but their terminations are very various. 

They make uſe of their fingers in counting as far 


! as 10, tew of them being able to do it by memory, 


or without the aſſiſtance of ſome external ſign. If 
they would expreſs the number nine, they begin to 
count with their fingers, one, two, three, and ſtop 
when they have pronounced the word with which 
they ſhould have begun. They ſcarcely get as far 
eyen as the number five without this aid. 


Their numerical terms are 
JJ 5 nA 
VVV 
—.. ++ » »-+ 3 GUDES> 
VVT 
— w 
EC. + 56.0 OS: 
ß. ⅛ foes ce 3 BC, 
kk +.» +.» OOu]maJaknen. 
_ Or ͥ ⅛ð K Dl. 
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The country of the Ecclemachs extends above 20 


; leagues to the eaſtward of Monterey. Their lan- 
| guage is totally different from all thoſe of their neigh- 
ö bours, and has even more reſemblance to the lan- 
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guages of Europe than to thoſe of America. This 
grammatical phenomenon, the moſt curious in this 
reſpect ever obſeryed on the continent, will, perhaps, 
be intereſting to thoſe of the learned, who ſeek, in 
the analogy of languages, the hiſtory and genealogy 
of tranſplanted nations. It appears, that the lan- 

uages of America have a characteriſtic difference, 
which totally ſeparates them from thoſe of the ancient 
hemiſphere. In comparing them with thoſe of Bra- 
zil, Chili, and a part of California, as well as with 
the numerous yocabularies given by various travel- 
lers, it appears, that the American languages in ge- 
neral are deficient in labials, and particularly the 
letter y, which the Ecclemachs however employ, pro- 
nouncing it like the Europeans. The dialect of "hi 
tribe is, in other reſpects, more copious than that of 
the other nations of California, though it cannot be 
compared with the languages of civilized nations. 
Should it be inferred from hence, that the Eccle- 
machs are foreigners in-this part of Ameri 1ca, it muſt 
be at leaſt admitted, that they have inhabited it for a 


long time, fince they differ neither in colour, in 


countenance, nor in their general make and external 
appearance, from the other nations of that country. 


Their numerical terms are, 
„ Pe f. 
FC 
I oo 6d 543.654 00007; 
F T0 INTIOT, 
A „ pen. 
S k pee and. 
Seven ounesland. 
.. £OMNGANG, 
JJ ĩ˙ — RONERONGIAHE, 
CC ͤ ⅛˙¹ꝛ̃1ÄiI. HONG. 
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Beard —— „ „ +» tfcotre, 
Jo dance. . nefpa. 
„ ae 
bocca. opopalos. 
TTW ̃ 
—.!!· ͤ v 
VTV fe. 
J id. 
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CHAP. _ 


DEPARTURE. FROM MONTEREY—— OUR-PROJECTED 
ROUTE FOR CROSSING THE WESTERN OCEAN TO 
CHINA—VAIN SEARCH FOR THE ISLAND OF, NUES- 
TRA SENORA DE LA GORTA—DISCOVERY, OF. THE 
ISLAND OF NECKER—WE MEET WITH A SUNKEN 
ROCK IN THE NIGHT, ON WHICH WE WERE NEAR=- 
LY CAST AWAY—DESCRIPTION OF THIS ROCK 
DETERMINATION OF ITS LATITUDE AND LONGI- 
TUDE—VAIN SEARCH FOR THE ISLAND OF LA 
MIRA AND GARDEN ISLAND——WE MAKE THE 
ISLAND OF ASSUMPTION, ONE OF THE MARIANAS 
OR LADRONES—DESCRIPTION AND TRUE PLACE OF 
THIS ISLAND, BOTH IN LATITUDE AND LONGITUDE 
— ERROR IN THE ANCIENT CHART OF THE MARI- 
ANAS—WE DETERMINE THE LATITUDE AND LON- 
GITUDE OF THE BASHEE ISLANDS—WE ANCHOR IN 
THE HARBOUR OF MACAO, 


* 
8 


"HE part of the great ocean we had to croſs, 

in order to reach Macao, is almoſt unknown, 

and afforded us an expectation of meeting with ſome 
eee iſlands. The Spaniards, who alone 


frequent it, have no longer that ardour for diſcoye- 
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ries, which their thirſt of gold perhaps firſt excited, 
but which induced them to encounter every danger. 


J0o that ancient enthuſiaſm have ſueceeded the frigid 
calculations of ſecurity; and their track, during their 


run from Acapulco to Manilla, is confined within a 


ſpace of twenty leagues, between the thirteenth and 
fourteenth degree of latitude. - On their return they 


nearly run on the parallel of the fortieth degree, by 
the aſſiſtance of the weſterly winds, which are very 
frequent in theſe parts. Certain, from long ex- 
perience, of not meeting with either ſunken rocks 
or ſhoals, they can navigate by night with as little 
precaution as in the ſeas of Europe; and their runs 
being more direct, become ſhorter, and the intereſts 
of the owners leſs expoſed to loſs by ſhipwreck. 
The object, however, of our voyage being to make 
new diſcoveries, and to advance the progreſs of navi- 
gation in ſeas as yet but little known, we avoided the 
moſt frequented tracks with as much care as the gal- 
leons employ to keep, as it were, in the very wake 
of the veſſel that preceded them. We were, how- 
ever, obliged to navigate within the latitude of the 
trade winds, as we could not expect, without their 
aid, to arrive. at China within ſix months, ſo as to 
accompliſh the ulterior objects of our voyage. 
On leaving Monterey, I intended to direct my 
courſe to the S. W. as far as the latitude of 289, 
in which parallel ſome geographers have placed 


the iſland of Nueſtra Senora de la Gorta. All 


my reſearches to know what ancient navigator firſt 
diſcovered this iſland, were unſucceſsful, I re- 
peatedly turned over my own notes, and all the 
printed voyages on board of both our ſhips, but! 
found neither a hiſtory nor a legend of this pretend- 
ed iſland, to which I 1 imagine geographers have con- 
tinued to give a place in the great ocean, merely in 
conformity to the chart taken by Admiral Lord An- 
"ow on board the galleon from Manilla“. 


See note on pages 85 and 86. 
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At Monterey I had procured a manuſeript Spaniſh 
cart of this ocean, which however differs but ver 
little from that engraved under the direQion of the 
editor of Anſon's voyage. And it may be aflerted, that 
ſince the capture of the galleon from Manilla by that 


admiral, and even for the laſt two centuries, no ad- 
vances have been made in the knowledge of this ſea, 


except in conſequence of the fortunate diſcovery of 


the Sandwich iſlands; the Reſolution and the Diſ- 


covery being the only ſhips, except the Bouſſole and 


the Aſtrolabe, which, for 200 years, have quitted 


the track purſued by the galleons &. 

We were detained two days, in fight of Monterey, 
by contrary winds and calms, but they ſoon ſettled 
at N. W. and enabled me to get into the latitude 
of 289, on which parallel I propoſed to run down 
500 leagues, as far as the longitude aſſigned to the 
iſland of Nueſtra Senora de la Gorta; leſs indeed 
with a hope of meeting with that iſland, than to ex- 


punge 1t from our charts, becauſe it would be defir- 


able for the intereſts of navigation, that iſlands, whoſe 
latitude and longitude are crroneouſly laid down, 
ſhould remain in oblivion or totally unknown, till 
accurate obſervations, at leaſt, of Jatitude have given 
the line of their true place, ſhould no obſervations 
of longitude have admitted of determining the pre- 
eiſe point they occupy on the ſurface. of the globe. 
[ intended afterwards to incline towards the S. W. 
and to croſs the track of Capt. Clerke, in the 20th 
degree of latitude, and the 179th degree of E. lon- 
gitude, from the meridian of Paris; which is near! 
ine ſpot where this Engliſh captain was obliged to 
quit that track, in order to reach Kamtſchatka b 5 
T Y 


* Admiral Anſon and various buccaneers, having no object 
but to make captures, have always followed the common track. 


+ Captain Clerke determined, after leaving the Sandwich Iſlands, 
to run along the parallel of 20 deg. as far as the meridian of 
| Kamtſchatka; 
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My run was at firſt very fortunate. The wind 
changed from N. W. to N. E. and I doubted not 
we had got into the region of the periodical winds; 


but from the 18th of October they ſhifted to the 


weſtward, and continued as obſtinately in that quar- 
ter as in the high latitudes, only varying from N. W. 
to S. W. I ſtruggled againſt theſe obſtacles eight or 


ten days, taking advantage of every variation in the 


wind to get to the weſtward, and thus at laſt get 
into the longitude I propoſed. 

Me had, during that time, almoſt continual rains 
and ſtorms, which cauſed an extreme humidity in the 


| between-decks, and drenched all the ſailors clothes: 
I much feared the ſcurvy would be the conſequence 
of this bad weather ; but we had only a few degrees 


to run to arrive at the meridian I wiſhed for; I reach- 


ed it on the 27th of October. We had then no 


ſigns of land, but two birds of the corlon-chaud kind“, 


which were caught on board the Aſtrolabe, and theſe 


were ſo lean, that it ſeemed extremely probable they 
had loſt their way for a long time out at ſea, and 
might come from the Sandwich Iflands, from which we 
were but 120 leagues. The ifland of Nueſtra Senora 
de la Gorta being laid down on my Spaniſh map 45 
miles more to the ſoutbward, and five degrees more 
to the eaſtward, than upon Admiral Anſon's chart, 
ſhaped my courſe to paſs this ſecond point, thougb 


with no better ſucceſs. The weſterly winds ſtil 


continuing to blow in theſe ſeas, I endeavoured to 


approach the tropic, in order at length to meet with 


the trade winds, which would carry us into Aſia, and 


Kamtſchatka; becauſe that track being unfrequented, he hopec 
to make diſcoveries there. He did not alter his courſe till the 
zoth March, 1779, when he was in 180 deg. 40 min. E. long. or 
179 deg. 20 min. weſt of the meridian of Greenwich; which givt! 
178 deg. 20 min. E. long. from that of Paris.— French Editor. 

* Theſe are a marine bird, better known by the name ef 
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whoſe temperature ſeemed more calculated to main- 
tain the ſhips companies in good health. It is true 
we had not as yet one ſick man on board, but our 
voyage, though already very long, was ſcarcely com- 
menced, if compared with the immenſe ſpace we 
had ſtill to paſs over. If the vaſt plan of our navi- 
cation diſheartened no man, yet our ſails and rig- 
ging reminded us every day, that we had been 16 
months conſtantly at ſea ; for at every inſtant ſome of 
our running ropes were breaking, and our ſail- makers 
were ſcarcely ſufficient to repair-our ſails, which were 
almoſt entirely worn out. We had, it is true, other 


demanded the ſtricteſt economy, and almoſt half our 
cordage was already unſerviceable, though we were 
ſtill very far from having accompliſhed half our pro- 
jected navigation. | 

On the 3d November, in 24? 4” N. lat. and 165® 
W. long. we were ſurrounded by birds of the 


dA Ah 


noddy, man-of-war bird, and tern kinds, which gene- 

| rally go but a little way from the land. We there- 
. fore ſtood on with more caution, ſhortening ſail at 
1 night; and in the evening of the 4th November, got 
5 fight of an iſland bearing weſt, diſtant four or tive 
e leagues, which, though it appeared inconſiderable, 
[ we flattered ourſelves was not alone. e 
h I made the ſignal to keep cloſe to the wind, and to 
I! ſtand off and on all night, waiting with the greateſt 
0 impatience for day-light to purſue our diſcovery. 
th At five in the morning of the 5th November, we 
id were but three leagues from the iſland, and I bore 

| away right before the wind to reconnoitre it. I hailed 
* the Aſtrolabe to make fail a-head and prepare to 
1 anchor, in caſe the coaſt ſhould afford an anchorage 
ve! and a creek where we might land. 
4 This iſland, which is very ſmall, is almoſt a mere 


rock, about 500 toiſes long, and at moſt 60 high; 
and though totally deſtitute of trees, it is furniſh- 


ſuits on board, but the length of our intended voyage 


ed 
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otherwiſe be fatal. 


the boiſterous efforts of the ſea. 
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ed with a great deal of herbage towards its ſum. 


mit. The naked rock is covered with the dung of 
birds, and appearing white, forms a contraſt with 
the various red ſpots where graſs has not grown, ] 
approached it within a mile, and its ſhores were as 
perpendicular as a wall, the ſea breaking violently 
againſt it in every part, fo that it was impoſſible to 
attempt a landing. As we went almoſt round this 
iſland, we laid it down with great preciſion. Its la- 


| titude and longitude, as determined by M. Dage- 


let, are 230 34” N. and 1062 524 W. from Paris. [ 
nmel it Jie Necker. If the ſterility of this iſland 
renders it of little importance, its preciſe place is ex- 
tremely intereſting to navigators, to whom it might 
] paſſed very near its ſouthern- 
moſt ſhore without founding, to avoid ſtopping the 
ſhip's way. Breakers appeared on every part of the 
ſhore, except the S. E. point, where was a ſmall 
ridge of rocks that might extend two cables' length. 

Wiſhing to know, before we continued our route, 
whether we could ſtrike ground, I ſounded, as did 
the Aſtrolabe, who was near a league to leeward, 
when on board each ſhip we only found 25 fathoms, 
over a bottom of broken ſhells. M. de Langle and my- 
ſelf were far from ſuppoling there was fo ſmall a depth 
of water, and I thought it evident that Necker Iſland 
is now but the mm or nucleus of a much more con- 
ſiderable ifland, which the ſea has, by degrees, waſhed 
away, becauſe in all probability conſiſting of a tender 
ſubſtance, or eaſily broke away; though the rock which 
now remains is very hard, and will equally defy, for 
ſucceeding ages, the filent mouldering of time and 
As it was 1mpor- 
tant we ſhould aſcertain the extent of this bank, we 


continued ſounding on board each. ſhip, and ſteering 


to the weſtward. The depth encreaſed gradually a+ 
we got further from the land; and, at about ten 


miles diftance, a line of 150 fathoms did not 2 
the 
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the ground. Throughout this ſpace of ten miles 
we only found a bottom of coral and broken ſhells. 

The whole of that day we had men continually | 
looking out at the maſt-head. "The weather was 
ſqually and rainy, though from time to time we had 
very clear intervals, during which we could ſee ten 
or twelve leagues. At ſun-ſet it was as fine as poſ- 
fible in every quarter, and we faw nothing all 
around except birds, whoſe number had not dimi- 
niſhed, flights of ſeveral hundreds crofling each 
other's track, and thus baffling our obſervations, re- 
carding the point of the horizon to which they di- 
rected their courſe. 

We had fo fine a view at duſk, and the moon, 
which was almoſt at the full, afforded fo ſtrong a 
light, that I thought we might ſaſely ſtand on. In 
fact I had perceived in the evening Necker Ifland at 
four or five leagues diſtance, However, I ordered 
all the ſtudding fails to be taken in, and to reduce 
the way of both ſhips to three or four knots an hour. 
The wind was eaſterly and we were ſteering to the 
weſtward ; nor had we had a finer night, or a 
ſmoother ſea, ſince our departure from Monterey: 
but this very ſmoothneſs of the weather was nearly 
fatal to us. About halt paſt one in the morning we 
perceived breakers at two cables' length a-head of our 
thip, but the ſea being ſo ſmooth they ſcarcely made 
the leaſt noiſe, and only broke at long intervals, and 
very ſlightly. The Aſtrolabe perccived them at theſame 
time, being a little farther diſtant from them. We put 
our helm hard a- ſtarboard both at the ſame moment, and 
ſood to the S. S. E. and as we made head- way during 
this manceuvre, I think we cannot reckon our diſtance 
from theſe breakers above a cable's length. I then 
founded, finding nine fathoms water over a rocky 
bottom, and ſoon after 10 fathoms, and then 12 fa- 
thoms; and a quarter ofan hour afterwards we did not 
ſtrike ground with a line of 60 fathoms. Thus did-we | 
eſcape the moſt imminent danger that navigators 
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could encounter. It is a duty I. owe to my crew to 
declare, that I never ſaw leſs diſorder or confuſion in 
fimilar cireumſtances, The ſmalleſt neglect in the 
performance of the manceuvres to be made, in order 
to get clear of the breakers, would have been ine- 
vitably fatal. We perceived the continuation of 
theſe breakers near an hour, when they ran out to 
the weſtward, and at three o'clock we loſt fight of 
them. However, I continued ſtanding to the S. E. 
till break of day, which was very fine and yery clear; 
and we then ſaw no breakers, though we had only 

run five leagues ſince we had changed our courſe, [ 
am perſuaded, that had we not more particularly re- 
connoitred this rock, we ſhould have left many doubts 
concerning its exiſtence ; but it was not ſufficient to 
be certain of this, or to have eſcaped the danger; [ 
was defirous no future navigator ſhould be expoſed 
to it. I therefore made the ſignal, at day-break, to 
We perceived 


or ſplit rock, of 50 toiſes diameter at moſt, and 20 
or 25 high. It was ſituated at the N. W. extremi. 
ty of this ſhoal, whoſe S. E. point, on which ve 
were ſo near being loſt, extended above four league 
in that direction. Between the iſlet and the break. 
ers towards the S. E. we ſaw three ſand-banks, not 
more than four feet above the ſurface of the ſea, 
They were ſeparated from each other by a kind d 
greeniſh water, which appeared to be not above 4 
fathom deep. Some rocks even with the water's 


edge. on which the ſea broke violently, ſurrounded b 
this ſhoal, as a ring of diamonds ſurrounds a me- 
dallion, and thus defended it from the fury of the 
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extenſive than we imagined ; but its length from S. 
E. to N. W. or from the extremity of the breakers, 
that had been nearly fatal to us, to the iſlet, is four 
leagues. The geographical poſition of this iſlet, which 
is the only apparent object, was determined by M. 
| Dagelet to be 23? 45“ N. lat. and 188? 10” W. long. 
It hes W. by N. from Necker Ifland, diſtant 23 
leagues. It muſt not be forgotten that the caſtern- 
moſt point is four leagues nearer. I named this ſhoal 
Baſſe des Fregates Frangaiſes, becauſe it was very 
near being the termination of our voyage. 
Having thus determined, with all the preciſion in 


. our power, the geographical poſition of this ſhoal, 
I directed my courſe to the W. S. W. I der 
eld that all the clouds ſeemed to collect in that quar- 


ter, and I flattered myſelf to find at laſt a land of 
ſome importance. A great ſwell which came from 
the W. N. W. led me to conclude there was no 
iſland to the northward, and I could ſcarcely perſuade 
7 myſelf that Necker Iſland, and the Shoal of the French 


Ih 4 
A 


| frigates did not belong to an archipelago, which 


might either be inhabited, or at leaſt inhabitable. 
My conjectures, however, were not realized. The 
birds ſoon diſappearcd, and we loſt every hope of 
meeting with any further object. 


I did not alter the plan I had formed, of croſling 


the track of Captain Clerke in the 179th degree of E. 

long., and J reached that point on the 16th Novem- 
ber. But, although above two degrees to the ſouth- 
ward of the tropic, we did not meet with thoſe trade 
E winds, which in the Atlantic Ocean only ſuffer very 
flight and momentary variations. For a ſpace of 800 
U leagues, as far as the Marianas, we followed the paral- 
Z lel of 20? with winds almoſt as variable, as thoſe, met 
wich in June and July, upon the coaſts. of France. 

= The N. W. winds, which made the ſea riſe, veered 
to the northward, and then to the N. E.; the wea- 
ber heoming clear and very fine. They ſoon 


ſhifted 
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ſhifted to the E. and S. E. The ſky was then watery 
and dull, and it rained very hard. Some hours after, 
when the ſame wind had ſhifted to the S. E., then to 
the W. and laſtly, to the N. W. the horizon cleared 
up. This change continued two or three days, but 
it did not once happen that the wind came about 
from the S. E. to E. and to N. E. 

I have entered into theſe particulars of the regu- 
larly variable winds at this ſeaſon, and in this lati- 
tude, becauſe they appear to contradict the theory 
of thoſe, who explain the conſtancy, and the regu- 
larity of the winds between the tropics, by the rota- 
tory motion of the earth. It 1s very extraordinary, 
that on the moſt immenſe ſea of the globe, and in a 
ſpace, where the reaction of the land can have no in- 


fluence, we ſhould find variable winds for near two 


months, and that they ſhould be continually eaſ— 
terly only in the neighbourhood of the Marianas *, 
3 Tbough 


* Tf the cauſe of the trade winds is uncertain, the knowledge of 
their exiſtence, and the period when they blow is not the Jeſs im- 
rtant and uſeful to navigators. But a certain rule cannot be 
aid down, till the South Sea has been repeatedly traverſed in al 
ſeaſons. The voyages, however, that have hitherto been made, 
prove that the eafferly winds reign on the ſeas deſcribed by La Pc. 
rouſe. A reference to the tables of the route in Cook's third voyage, 


will prove their conſtancy, during the months of March, April, &c. 


If Clerke changed his courſe ſooner, he did not intend to do fo, and 
it was not in conſequence of the change of the winds, for as ſoon 
as they blew from the ſouthward, he took advantage of them to run 
to the northward. Captain King thus expreſſes himſelf on the con. 
ſtancy of the winds. * During the continuance of the light winds, 

„ which prevailed almoſt we Hier ever ſince our departure from 
e the Sandwich Iflands.”—— And in the following page, he fans, 
On the 6th of April, at noon, we Joſt the trade wind.“ 

On comparing Dixon's journal with his table of the route, it ap- 
pears that he left Atoui the 18th September, and arrived at Macao 
on the 18th November, having in 52 days of navigation, between 
the equator, and the 13th degree of N. lat. run 88 degrees of long! 

tude, with only one day of ſouth wind: all the reſt of the time tue 

_ wind continued eaſterly. | 1 8 : 

Our Captain judged it more prudent to ſteer to the ſouthward, 


till we were in about 13 deg. 30 min., and then bear away te jm 
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Though we only purſued one track upon this ocean, 
this is not a fact entirely inſulated, for our run con- 
tinued near two months. 

I agree, however, that we ought not hence to con- 
clude, that the zone comprehended between the 
northern tropic, and the 19th degree, 1s without the 
limits of the trade winds in the month of November 
and December. One ſingle voyage is not ſufficient. 
to change received opinions, but we may aſſert, that 
the laws on which they are founded, are not ſo uni- 
verſal, as to admit of no exceptions, and conſequently, 
that they may be explained by thoſe, who think they 
have penetrated into the ſecrets of nature. 

Even the theory of Halley concerning the varia- 
tion of the magnetic needle, would have appeared to- 
tally undeſerving of confidence, even in the eyes of 
its inventor, had that aſtronomer, ſo juſtly celebrated 
in ſo many various ways, departed from Monterey in 
124% W. long., and croſſed the great ocean as far as 
100? E. long.: for he would then have perceived, 
that in a ſpace of 7 69, or more than 1500 leagues, there 
is a difference in the variation of only five degrees, and 


that conſequently the navigator cannot draw any con- 


cluſton from it to determine or rectify his longitude. 
The method, however, by lunar obſervations, particu- 
larly when combined with that of the time-keepers, 
leaves ſo little to be done in this reſpect, that we made 
Aſſumption Iſland, one of the Marianas, with the 
greateſt preciſion, in the ſuppoſition that the iſland of 
Tinian, of which Captain Wallis has given the place 


* weſtward, as that track was moſt likely for a true trade, and it had 
* deen found in Captain Cook's laſt voyage, that in the latitude 20 
*and 21 deg. to leeward of theſe iſlands, the winds are at beſt but 
„light, and often variable. Dixon's Voyage, p. 231. 

From the 22d October to the 31ſt, we had little variety. Acon- 
* ſtant eaſterly trade wind cauſed a heavy ſwell, &c.—idem, p. 285. 

Here then is an additional proof, that the trade winds reign be- 
tween theſe parallels, during the months of September, October, 
and November.— French Editor. | 


Vor. I. " according 
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according to his obſervations, lay nearly ſouth of Af- 
ſumption a direction which all geographers, and na- 
vigators have agreed in aſſigning to the Ladrones or 
Marianas. We made theſe iſlands on the 14th De- 
eember at two in the afternoon. I had ſhaped my 


courſe to paſs between the iſland of Mira, and that of 


Deſerta, and Garden Ifland, whoſe empty names oc- 
cupy places on the chart, where no land ever exiſted ; 
thus deceiving navigators, who will, perhaps, bereaſter 
meet with them ſeveral degrees to the northward of 
ſouthward *. Aſſumption Iſland itſelf, which form: 
a part of this well known cluſter, of which We 
have a hiſtory in ſeveral volumes, is placed in the 
Teſuits' chart (ſince copied by all other geogra- 
phers) 307 too much to the northward. Its true place 
1s 19? 45” N. lat., and 1430 15” E. long. 

As we ſaw from our anchoring place Mangs bear- 
ing 28 weſt, diſtant about five leagues, we found 
that the three rocks of that name are alſo placed 30 
too much to the northward ; and it is almoſt certain 
the ſame error exiſts with regard to Uracas, the luft 
of the Mariana Wands, of which the archipelago 
ſhould only extend as far as 20? 20” N. lat. The 
Jeſuits have pretty accurately appreciated their dit- 
tances from each other, but they have made very bad 
aſtronomical obſervations in this reſpect. Nor have 
they been happier in fixing the ſize of Aſliup- 
tion Iſland, for which they had probably no other 
method than their reckoning. For though they 
deſcribe it as fix leagues in circumference, the angles 
of our ſurvey reduce it to half that extent; its highett 


* T have already advanced in the notes on pages 24, 31, and 355 
taat we are not authoriſed, and that it would even be 1 oy 
to, expunge from our charts, every ancient diſcovery, ods 75 
ſome navigator may have ſought in vain. An additional proo Lo 
this affertion is afforded by Captain Marſhall, who retu! 2 0 
from Botany Bay to Macao, in 1788, met with Garden ns Fa 
Iſla de los Jardines in 214 deg. N. lat. and 1485 W. long. 1 
meridian of Paris.— French Editor, 
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point being about 200 toiſes above the level of the ſea- 
It would be difficult for the moſt lively imagination to 


aint a more horrid place, though the moſt ordinary 


aſpect after ſo long a run would have been delightful 
to us: but a perfect cone, whoſe ſurface, as far as 40 
toiſes above the level of the ſea was as black as coal, 
could only excite painful ſenſations, by chilling every 
flattering hope: for during many weeks paſt, we 
had anticipated the turtles and cocoa nuts, in which 
we hoped to luxuriate on one of the Mariana iſlands. 
In fact we perceived ſome cocoa- nut trees, which oc- 
cupy ſcarcely a fifteenth part of the circumference of 
this iſland, for a depth of 40 toiſes, and which were in 
3 manner concealed and ſheltered from the eaſt wind. 
This was the only part of the iſland where it was 
poſſible to anchor, the depth of water being 30 fathoms 
over a bottom of black ſand, which extends leſs than 


this anchoring place, I had alſo come to within 
piſtol ſhot of her; but having drove half a cable's 
length, our anchor loſt its hold, and we were obliged 
to weigh it again with 100 fathoms of cable out, and 


make two boards to get in with the land. This little 


accident gave me not much uneaſineſs, as I perceived 
the iſland did not merit a long flay. My boat was 


gone aſhore under the command of M. Boutin, lien- 


tenant de vaifſear, as well as that of the Aſtrolabe, 
in which M. de Langle went himſelf, together with 
Meflrs. de la Martiniere, Vaujuas, Prevoſt, and Fa- 
| ther Receyeur. I obſerved, by the help of my glaſs, 
W tat they had great difficulty in landing, as the ſea 


oba ſmooth interval, by leaping into the water up 
W '0 their necks. I was fearful they would find ſtill 
greater difficulty in re-embarking, as the ſurſ might 
| Increaſe every moment. This was the only eircum- 
ſance that could induce me to anchor there, for 
| ve were all now as anxious to depatt, ag we had 
| R 2 been 


a quarter of a league. The Aftrolabe had gained 


broke every where; but they had taken advantage 
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been ardently  defirous to arrive. I was therefore 
very happy to ſee our boats return at two o'clock, 
and the Aſtrolabe got under way. M. Boutin in- 
formed me the iſland was a thouſand times more 


| horrible than it appeared at a quarter of a league diſ- 


tance. The lava that had flowed from it has formed 
precipices and hollows, bordered with a few ſtunted 
cocoa- nut trees, very thinly ſcattered, and mixed with 


limes, and a ſmall number of plants, among which 
it is almoſt impoſſible to go 100 toiſes in an hour. 
Fifteen or ſixteen men were employed from nine in 


the morning till noon in bringing about 100 cocoa- 
nuts to the boats, though they had only to pick them 
under the trees; for they found the greateſt difficulty 
in carrying them to the ſea-fide, notwithſtanding the 
diſtance was very ſhort. The lava which had iſſued 
from the crater, had covered the whole circumference 
as far as a border of about 40 toiſes towards the ſea, 
The ſummit appeared in a manner vitrified, but re- 


ſembling black glaſs of the colour of foot. We never 


erceived the termination of the ſummit, which was 
capped with clouds. Although we ſaw no ſmoke, 
the ſulphureous ſmell, which extended half a league 
out to ſea, led me to ſuſpect it was not entirely ex- 
tinguiſhed, and that its laſt eruption was poſſibly not 
very ancient ; for there appeared no trace of decom- 


poſition in the lava on the middle of the mountain. 
Every thing ſhowed that no human creature, nor 


even a quadruped, had ever been unfortunate enougi 
to have this iſland for its home. We faw no— 
thing but crabs of the largeſt kind, very dangerous 
during the night to the weary traveller who ſhould 
reſign himſelf to ſleep. One of them was brought 
on board. It is probable this ſhell-fiſh has driven 
away from the iſland the ſea-birds, who atways lay 
on ſhore, and whoſe eggs they would devour. We 
only ſaw three or four noddies at the anchoring 


place : but when we approached the Mangs, our ſhips 
| were 
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were ſurrounded with innumerable flights of birds. 
On Aſſumption Ifland M. de Langle killed one re- 


ſembling a black-bird, and of the fame colour, but 


it was not added to our collection, as it fell down a 
precipice. Our naturaliſts found, in the hollows of 
rocks, ſome very fine ſhells; and M. de la Martiniere 
made an ample harveſt of plants, bringing on board 
three or four ſpecies of the banana-tree, which I had 
never ſeen in any country. We did not perceive 
any other fifh than a red ray, ſome ſmall ſharks, and 
a ſea ſerpent, which might be three feet long, and 
three inches thick. The 100 cocoa-nuts, and the 
ſmall quantity of ſpecimens of natural hiſtory we had 
ſo rapidly ſnatched from the volcano, for ſuch is the 
true deſcription of the iſland, had expoſed our boats 
and crews to conſiderable dangers, M. Boutin, 
obliged to throw himſelf into the ſea, both to get on 
{hore and to re-embark, received ſeveral wounds in 


his hands, having been neceſſitated to lean on the 


{ ſharp rocks with which the iſland is ſkirted. M. de 
| Langle alſo ran fome riſks, but theſe are unavoidable 
in landing in ſuch ſmall iſlands, and particularly thoſe 
ſo circular in their form. The ſea, which comes 
from to windward, glides along the ſhore, and forms, 


at every point, a ſurf which renders debarkation ex- 


tremely dangerous. 

Fortunately we had a ſufficiency of water till our 
arrival in China; for it would have been difficult to 
take it in at Aſſumption Iſland, even ſhould it afford 
any. Our adventurers perceived none, except in 
the hollows of ſome rocks, where it was preſerved 
as in a bowl; nor did the moſt conſiderable of theſe 


W contain more than fix bottles. 


| At three o'clock, the Aſtrolabe having got under 
| fail, we continued our courſe W. by N., ranging along 
the Mangs, which bore from us N. E. by N. diſtant 
| three or four leagues. I was deſirous of determining 
| the poſition of Uracas, the northernmoſt of the Maria- 
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nas, but we muſt have ſacrificed a night, and I was 
anxious to reach China, leſt the European ſhips ſhould 


be failed before our arrival. By them I ardently 
wiſhed to ſend home to France, an account of our 
labours on the coaſt of America, as well as of our 


voyage to Macao; and, therefore, that we might not 


loſe a moment, I ſtood on under a crowd of ſail. 

Both our ſhips were ſurrounded, during the night, 
with innumerable flights of birds, apparently inhabi- 
tants of the Mangs and Uracas, which are mere rocks. 
It is evident theſe birds do not go to a diſtance 
from them, but to leeward ; for we ſcarcely ſaw any 


to the eaſtward of the Mariana, and they accom- 


panied us 50 leagues to the weſtward. The greateſt 
number of theſe were a ſpecies of man-ot-war birds 
and noddies, with ſome gulls, terns, and tropical 
birds. We met with ſtrong breezes in the channel 
that ſeparates the Marianas from the Philippine 
Iflands, a very heavy ſea, and currents, that ſet us 
conſtantly to the ſouthward : their drift may be eſti- 
mated at half a knot an hour. My ſhip now made a 
little water for the firſt time ſince our departure from 
France, which I attributed to ſome of the oakum in the 
' ſeams near the water line having rotted. Our caulkers, 
who, during this run, examined the ſhips ſides, found 
ſeveral ſeams almoſt open, and they ſuſpected thoſe 
near the water to be in the ſame ſtate. They had 
not been able to repair them at ſea, but it was thei 
firſt buſineſs on our arrival in the road of Macao. 

On the 28th we ſaw the Baſhee Iflands,* of which 
Admiral Byron has laid down the longitude, though 
inaccurately ; that of Captain Wallis being nearct 
the truth. We paſſed at a league diſtance from the 
northernmoſt rocks. They ought, however, to be 
called ſets, notwithſtanding the authority of Dam- 


* The Baſhee or Bachi Iſlands, were ſo named by William Dam- 
pier from an intoxicating liquor drunk there in gr eat abundance. 
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pier, for the ſmalleſt of them is half a league in cir- 
cumference ; and although it is not wooded, we ſaw 
many herbs on the eaſt ſide of it. The eaſt longitude 
of this iſlet was determined when bearing touth of us, 


diſtant three miles; and according to a mean of above 
60 ſets of lunar obſervations, taken in the moſt favour- 


able cirumſtances, was fixed at 119? 41”, and its la- 
titude at 21% Of 13" N. *. M. Bernizet alſo deline- 
ated the relative ſituation of all theſe iſlands, and 
drew a plan bf them, which was the reſult of above 
200 bearings. I did not propoſe to put in there, the 


Baſhee's having been already repeatedly vifited, and 


there being nothing intereſting to invite us. 
Having therefore determined their poſition, I con- 


tinued my courſe towards China, and on the firſt of 


January, 1787, I ſtruck ground in 00 fathoms water. 


The next day we were ſurrounded by a great num+ 


ber of fiſhing-boats, which kept the fea in ſpite of 
bad weather, but could not divert their attention to- 
wards us for a moment, the nature of their fiſhery 
not permitting them to turn aſide to come along ſide 
of a ſhip, while dragging along the ground nets of 


an extreme length, that could not be raifcd in two 


hours. 

On the 2d of January we ſaw White-rock, and an- 
ohored at night tothe northward of Ling-ting, and the 
next day in the road of Macao; after having paſled 
a channel, which, though very ſafe, I believe to be 


but little frequented. We took Chineſe pilots on 


board within the iſland of Lamma. 


I think it neceſſary to appriſe navigators, that theſe pretended 
rocks are ſmall iſlands, becauſe that erroneous name led me into an 
error during ſeveral hours. | „ 5 

Navigators who wiſh to know this channel, ought to procure 
Dalrymple's chart, publiſhed in the Neptune of Dapres, We left 
the great Lema, the iflands of Ling-ting, Chichow, Laf-ſam-mee, 
Long-ſhitow, and Chang-chow, to the ſouthward ; and to the 
northward only the iſland of Sockochow, and the great ifland of 
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CHAP. XIV. 


ARRIVAL AT MACAO—STAY IN THE ROAD OP TYPA— 
POLITE RECEPTION OF THE GOVERNOR—DESCRIP- 
TION OF MACAO—ITS GOVERNMEN T—POPULA- 
TION—AND RELATION WITH CHINA—DEPARTURE 
FROM MACAO—OUR LAND-PFALL IN THE ISLAND OF 
LUCONIA—UNCERTAINTY OF THE SITUATION OF 
THE BANKS OF BULINAO, MANSILOQ, AND MARI- 
VELLE—WE ENTER THE BAY OF MANILLA - BY 
THE SOUTH CHANNEL, HAVING TRIED THE NORTH 
IN VAIN—MARKS FOR WORKING INTO THE BAY 


CAVITA. 


HE Chineſe, who had piloted us into Macao, 
refuſed to conduct us to the anchorage of 'Ty- 
pa, ſhowing the greateſt anxiety to get away with 
their boats; and we have fince learned, that had 
they been ſeen, the mandarin of Macao would have 
demanded of each of them half the money they re- 
ceived; a ſort of contribution which is generally 
preceded by ſeveral ſound baſtinadoes. This nation, 
whoſe laws are ſo panegyriſed in Europe, is perhaps 
the moſt miſerable, the moſt opprefled, and the moſt 
arbitrarily governed people on the face of the earth; 
at leaſt if we may judge of the Chineſe government 
by the deſpotiſm of the mandarin of Macao. 
The weather, being very cloudy, had not yet per- 
mitted us to diſtinguiſh the town; but it cleared 
up at noon, when it bore W. 19 S. diſtant about 
three leagues. I then ſent a boat aſhore, under the 
command of M. Boutin, to apprize the governor of 
our arrival, and to inform him we propoſed making 
ſome ſtay in the harbour, in order to procure re- 
freſhments, and give repoſe to our ſhips' companies. 
Senhor Bernardo Alexis de Lemos, governor of Ms- 
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cao, received that officer with the greateſt politeneſs, 
and offered us every aſſiſtance in his power, ſending 
immediately a Malay pilot on board to carry us to 
the anchorage of Typa. We got under ſail the next 
day at day-break, and dropped anchor at eight in 
the morning, in three and a half fathoms water over 
a muddy bottom, the town of Macao, bearing N. E. 
diſtant five miles. | | 

Me anchored alongſide a French ſhip armed en f4te, 
commanded by M. de Richery, enſcigne de vaiſſeau. 
This ſhip came from Manilla, and was ordered by 
Meſſrs. d' Entrecaſteaux and Coſſigny to cruize off 
the eaſtern coaſts to protect our trade. Thus, after 
an interval of 18 months, had we the pleaſure of 
meeting, not only with our countrymen, but even 
our friends and acquaintance. M. de Richery had, 
the preceding evening, come on board with the 
Malay pilot, bringing us a conſiderable quantity of 
fruits, vegetables, freſh meat, and, in a ward, every 
thing he imagined would be agreeable to us, after 
ſo long a voyage. Our healthy appearance ſeemed 
| to ſurprize him, and he informed us of the political 
$ tranſactions of Europe, whoſe ſituation was preciſely 
the ſame as at our departure from France; but all my 
| enquiries at Macao, for ſome one who might have any 
packets for us were in vain, It was more than pro- 
bable, no letters addreſſed to us had arrived in Chi- 
na, and we felt a painful alarm leſt our families and 
friends had forgotten us. But unhappy circum- 
| ſtances render men unjuſt; and it was poſſible the 
letters, we ſo ſeverely regretted, might have been 
| ſent on board the Company's ſhip that had loſt her 
voyage. Her conſort had arrived alone, and it ap- 
| peared by the captain's information, that the greateſt 
| part of the funds and all the letters had been put on 
board the other ſhip. The misfortunes that had pre- 
| vented the arrival of this ſhip, did not perhaps give 
| ſo much pain to the ſtockholders themſelves as we 
experienced 
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experienced at this diſappointment ;' nor eould we 
avoid remarking that of twenty-nine Engliſh ſhips, 
five Dutchmen, two Danes, a Swede, two Ameri. 
cans, and two French, the anly one that loſt her 
yoyage was from our own country. As the Engliſh 
never entruſt their ſhips but with thorough bred ſea- 
men, ſuch an event to them is almoſt unheard of, 
Even when they arrive in the ſeas of China fo late 
as to find the N. E. monſoon ſet in, they obſtinate- 
ly ſtruggle with this opponent, and often get to the 
eaſtward of the Philippines, and then getting up to 
the northward in this ſea, which 18 infinitely More 
extenſive and leſs expoſed to eurrents, they return 
ſouth of the Baſhee iſlands, ſtand in for Piedra 
Blanca, and, like us, paſs to the northward of Great 
Lema. We ourſelyes witneſſed the arrival of an 
Engliſh ſhip, which, after purſuing that track, an- 
chored ten days after in the harbour of Macao, and 
immediately afterwards went up. to Canton *. 
_ My firſt ſtep, after mooring the ſhip, was to go on 
ſhore with M. de Langle, to thank the Governor for 
his polite reception of M. Boutin, and to aſk his per- 
miſſion to have a ſtation on ſhore for ſetting up an 
abſervatory, and to accommodate M. Dagelet, who was 
greatly fatigued with our Jaſt yoyage, and M. Rollin 
our ſurgeon-major, who after preſerving us trom the 
ſcurvy, and all other diſorders, by his attention and 
advice, would himſelf have ſunk beneath the fatigues 
of this long run, had we arrived a week later. 
Senhor de Lemos received us like countrymen. Al! 
we had aſked was granted, with a politeneſs no lan- 
guage can deſcribe. He offered us his houſe, and as 
he did not ſpeak French, his wife, a young Portugueſe 
from Liſbon, acted as interpreter. She communt- 


* D*Entrecaſtaux performed a voyage from the Ifle of France to 
China againſt the monſoons, croſſing the feas by almoſt unknown 
tracks, and diſcovered ſeveral rocks not laid down in any chart. 
French Edin. | | . 
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cated her huſband's replies with a gracefulneſs, and 
an amiability peculiar to herſelf, and exceeding every 
thing a trayeller might flatter himſelf with finding in 
the principa] cities of Europe, 

Dona Maria de Saldanha had ied Senhor de 
Lemos at Goa twelve years before; and I arrived at that 
place ſoon after the nuptials, then commanding La 
Seine, a ſhip armed en flute. She politely reminded me 
of that circumſtance, of which, however, I had a very 
lively impreſſion, kindly adding that I was an old 
acquaintance. Then calling ber children, ſhe ſaid it 
was thus ſhe always preſented herſelf to her friends, 
their education being the object of all her care : that 
ſhe was proud of being their mother, and that we muſt 
forgive that pride; as the wiſhed to introduce herſelf 
with all her faults. 

No part of the world, perhaps, could exhibit amore 
enchanting picture. The moſt beautiful children 
ſurrounding and embracing the moſt charming of 
mothers, whoſe goodneſs and ſweetneſs diffuſed a ge- 
ky warmth of colouring oyer every n around 

er 

We ſoon perceived that, added to bers accompliſh- 
ments and domeſtic virtues, ſhe poſſeſſed a ee 
of character, and an elevation of mind, in conſequence 
of which Senhor de Lemos had, in many fituations 
of delicacy with regard to the Chineſe, been confirmed 
in his generous reſolutions by his lady; both of them 

coinciding in opinion that they ought not, like their 
predeceſſors, to ſacrifice the honour of their nation to 
any other object. The adminiſtration of Senhor de 
| Lemos would have formed an cpocha in that ſet- 
tlement, had the gov ernment at Goa been ſufficient- 
| ly enlightened to continue him longer in office than 
| three years, and left him time to accuſtom the Chineſe 
| to a reſiſtance, obliterated even from their memory 

| for above a century. 
An inhabitant of Macao being as much a ſtranger to 
China 
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China as if in Europe, i in conſequence of the extreme 
difficulty of penetrating into that empire, I ſhall not 
imitate thoſe travellers who have ſpoken of it with- 
out knowing it, but ſhall confine myſelf to a deſcrip- 
tion of the commercial relation between the Euro- 
, peans and the Chineſe, the extreme humiliation they 
experience, the ſeeble protection they receive from 
the Portugueſe ſettlement on the coaſt of China, 
and, in ſhort, the i importance which the town of Ma- 
cao might poffeſs, in the hands of a nation that would 
conduct itſelf with juſtice, with firmneſs, and with 
dignity, againſt a government, perhaps, the moſt un- 
juſt, the moſt oppreſſive, and at the ſame time, the 
moſt cowardly that exiſts. 

The Chineſe carry on a trade with the Europeans 
amounting to 50 millions, two fiſths of which are 
paid for in ſilver, and the reſt in Engliſh woollen ma- 
nufactures, Batavian or Malaytutenag, Surat and 
Bengal cotton, opium from Seringatam, ſandal wood, 
and pepper from the Malabar coaft. Some articles of 
luxury are alſo brought from Europe, as the largeſt 
plates of glaſs, Geneva watches, coral, and fine pearls: 
but theſe laſt ſcarcely deſerve mention, as they can 
only be ſold in very ſmall quantities, and with little 
5 1 In exchange for all theſe riches, China 


only gives green and black tea, with ſome cheſts of 


raw filk for European manufactures: for I do not 
reckon the porcelain, brought home as ballaſt, or the 
filks, which produce ſcarcely any profit. Certainly 
no nation carries on ſo advantageous a trade with fo- 
reigners, impoſes conditions ſo hard, or multiplies 
reſtraints and vexations in ſo many various ways. 
Not a cup of tea is drunk in Europe, which has not 
occaſioned ſome humiliation to its purchaſers, its 
ſhippers, and thoſe who traverſe half the globe to 
bring this leaf to our markets. 

I cannot here refrain from relating, that two years 


ago, an 3 gunner being ordered by his Cap- 
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tain to fire a ſalute, killed a Chineſe fiſherman in 
a ſampane, which lay imprudently in the range of 
his gun, and which the former could not perceive. 
The Santock, or Governor of Canton demanded 
the gunner to be delivered up, which was not 
complied with, till he promiſed no harm ſhould 
be done to him, adding, that he was not ſo unjuſt as 
to puniſh an in voluntary homicide. On this aſſur- 
ance the poor fellow was given up, and two hours af- 
ter was hung. The honour of the nation required 
a prompt and exemplary vengeance, but merchant- 
ſhips had no means to enforce it, and the Captains, 
accuſtomed to act with preciſion, good faith, and mo- 
deration, in order not to compromiſe the property of 
their employers, could not engage in a generous re- 
ſiſtance, which would have coſt the Company a loſs of 
40 millions, by their ſhips returning empty, But they 
have: doubtleſs denounced that 1njury, and flatter 5 10 
themſelves with the profpe& of obtaining ſatisfac- bY 1 
tion. I dare affirm, that all the perſons employed 0 
by the different European companies, would joyfully. 
unite in ſacrificing a great part of their fortunes, to 
teach theſe baſe mandarins, that there are limits to 
their injuſtice, and that their enormities have exceeded 
the bounds of humanity ta tolerate. _ 0 
The Portugueſe have more reaſon to complain of Wl 
the Chineſe than any other nation. Their reſpec- tit 
table title to the poſleflion of Macao is well known. 1 
The grant of the ſite of that city is a monument of Wi 
the gratitude of the Emperor Camby, granted to 
them as a reward for deſtroying the pirates, who from 
the iſlands in the vicinity of Canton, infeſted the ſeas 
and ravaged all the coaſts of China. It is a vain de- 
clamation to attribute the loſs of their privileges to i 
their abuſe of them. Their only crime is the feeble- 4 
neſs of their government. The Chineſe every dag 
load them with new injuries, and every moment in- 
creaſe their pretenſions; to which the Portugueſe 1 
* govern- 5 
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government never oppoſed the leaſt reſiſtarice;; arid 
thus this ſtation, from which a nation that pofſeti ied 
the leaſt energy, might overay the Emperor of Chifia 1 
is ſcarcely more than a mere Chineſe village, Where 
the Portugueſe ars tolerated, although poſing a 
inconteſtible right to corbmäffd, and the W ta 
make themſelves reſpected, had they but a garriſdn of | 
2000 Europeans, with two frigates, 4 few ordert, | 
and a bomb-ketch. _ | 
Macao, which is ſituated at the houft of the FR. 
gris, has a road- ſtead ſpacious enough to contain 60 
gun ſhips at the entrance of Typa, and in its Bar- 
bour, which is below the town, and communcates 
with the river up to the caſtward, hips of feren 
or eight hundred tons, with half their lading. Ac. 
4 cording to our obſervations it is in 220 12 40” N. 
lat. and 1119 197 30” F "I 
The mouth of this harbour is defended y i ö 
fortreſs of two batteries, which muſt be 'kept within | 
Piſtol-ſbot in entering. Three ſmall forts, two of | 
which are mounted with twelve guns, and the 
third with fix, protect the ſouth fi of the town © 
from every attempt of the Chineſe. Theft fottifica- 
tions, which are in the worſt poflible - ſtate; would 
be far from formidable to Kutojeats, but they may 
ealily overaive all the maritime forces of the Chi- 
neſe. A mountain alſo commands the coat, where 
a detachment of troops would hold out a' very long 
ſiege. The Portugueſe of Macao, more devout than 
warlike, have built a church on the ruins of à fort, 1 
which' crowned this mountain, forming, at that time, 
an impregnable poſt. 1 
The fide next the land is defendetl by two for- 
treſſes, one of which is mounted with 40 guns, 
and capable of containing a garriſon of 1000 nien. 
It is provided with a ciſtern, two ſprings of running 
water, and caſemates to lay up warlike ammunition 
and e The other, Which mounts 30 guns, 
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cannot receive above 300 men, and has a very 
abundant ſpring that never fails. Theſe two cita- 
dels command the whole country. The Poftugueſe 
frontiers extend nearly a league from the town, and 
are bounded by a wall guarded by a mandarin and a 
few ſoldiers. This mandarin is the true governor 
of Macao, whom all the Chineſe obey, though he 
is not allowed to ſleep within theſe limits. But he 
may examine all the fortifications, inſpect the cuſtom- 
houſes &. and on theſe occaſions the Portugueſe 
| are obliged to give him a ſalute of five guns. But no 
| European can make a fingle ſtep on the Chineſe ter- 
titory beyond the wall, and the leaſt imprudence of 
this kind would leave him at the. mercy of. the 
Chineſe, who might either keep him in priſon, or 
exact from him a heavy contribution. Some of the 
officers of our ſhips, however, expoſed themſelves 
| to this riſk, without this act of levity being followed 
| by any- unhappy conſequences. 5 
The whole population of Macao may be com- 
| puted at 20,000, of whom 100 are Portugueſe by 
| birth, 2000 metis, or half Indians and half Portu- 

gueſe, as many Caffre ſlaves, their domeſtics. The 


| reſt are Chineſe, who employ themſelves in com- 


merce and different trades, by which they lay the 
Portugueſe themſelves under contribution to their 
| induſtry. Theſe laſt, although almoſt all mulat- 
toes, would think themſelves diſgraced, if they ſup- 
ported their families by eteling any mechanic 
art, though their pride is not above continually ſo- 
lieiting charity, with importunity, from every one 
they paſs. eee e 
The Viceroy of Goa nominates to all civil and mili- 
| tary offices at Macao, and appoints the Governor and 
all the Senators, who participate in the civil autho- 
ty. He has lately fixed the garriſon at 180 Indian 
| leapoys, and 120 militia men, whoſe ſervice conſiſts in 


patroles at night. The ſoldiers are armed with ſticks,” 


and 
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and the officer alone has the privilege of wearing a 
ſword ; though he can on no occaſion employ it 
againſt a Chineſe. Even ſhould a thief of that na. 
tion be found breaking the door of a houſe, and car. 
rying away his goods, he muſt arreſt him with the 
greateft caution ; and ſhould the ſoldier, in defend. 
ing himſelf againſt the thief, have the misfortune to 
kill him, he is delivered up to the Chineſe governor, 
and hung in the market place, in the preſence of the 
guard to which he belonged, of a Portugueſe magi- 
ſtrate, and of two Chineſe mandarines ; who, after the 
execution, are ſaluted by the forts as they quit the 
city, in the ſame manner as they are on entering it. 
But if, on the other hand, a Chineſe kills a Portu- 
gueſe, he is only configned to the judges of his own 
nation, who, after having plundered him, perform the 
other formalities of juſtice ; but ſuffer him to eſcape, 
and turn a deaf ear to the remonſtrances of this in- 
jured nation, which are never followed by any fatis- 
faction. . 4 

The Portugueſe, however, have of late made an 
effort of vigour, which will be engraved on tablets of 
braſs in the faſti of the Senate. A ſeapoy having 
killed a Chineſe, they ſhot him in preſence of the 
mandarines, and refuſed to ſubmit this affair to the 
deciſion of the Chineſe tribunal. 

The Senate of Macao is compoſed of the Gover- 
nor, who is preſident, and three vereadores, who are 
the auditors of the city finances. The revenue con- 
ſiſts of the duties laid on merchandize, which can 
only be imported in Portugueſe veſſels. They are (0 
unenlightened, that they would not permit a ſhip of 
any other nation to land their cargo, even on paying 
theſe eſtabliſhed duties, as if they feared to encreatc 
the revenue of their own treaſury, or diminiſh that of 
the Chinete at Canton. i 

It is certain that were Macao made a free port, and 


had that city a garriſon capable of defending com. 
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mercial property, when depoſited there, the revenue 
of their cuſtom-houſe would be-doubled, and would, 
doubtleſs, be adequate to all the expences of the 
government. But a trifling intereſt oppoſes this re- 
gulation which ſound policy to clearly dictates. The 
Viceroy of Goa ſells Portugueſe commiſſions to the 
merchants of the various nations who carry on a 
coaſting trade in the Eaſt Indies; and theſe ſame 
ſhip owners make preſents to the Senate of Macao, 
according to the importance of their voyage ; a com- 
mercial motive which would be an invincible obſtacle 


to the eſtabliſhment of a free trade, though Macao 


would be thereby rendered one of the moſt flouriſh- 
ing cities of Aſia, and inconceivably ſuperior to Goa, 
whoſe utility to its mother country will never be con- 
ſiderable. 1-89) HP 

Next in rank to the three vexeadores already men- 
tioned are two Judges of Orphans, whoſe department 
includes the adminiſtration of the property of minors, 
the execution of wills, the nomination of tutors and 
guardians, and, in general, every thing relative to 
ſucceſſions. From their deciſion lies an appeal to 
that of Goa. 1 N 

Other civil or criminal cauſes are alſo cogniz- 
able, in the firſt inſtance, by two ſenators, who 
are nominated as judges. A treaſurer receives the 


produce of the cuſtoms, and pays, under the orders 


of the Senate, the ſalaries and diſburſements, which, 
however, when exceeding 3000 
ſanctioned by an order of the Viceroy of Goa. 


The moſt important magiſtracy is that of the Pro- 
curator of the city, which is an intermediate office 


between the Portugueſe government and that of 
China. He gives anſwers to all foreigners who may 
winter at Macao, and receives and tranſmits to their 
reſpective governments the mutual complaints of the 
two nations, of which a Secretary, who has no deli- 
berative voice, keeps a regiſter, as alſo of all the de- 
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258 LA PEROUSE'S VOYAGE 1787. 
liberations of the council. This is the only office for 
- life, that of the Governor being triennial, and the 
other magiſtates replaced every year. So frequent a 
change, which is inimical to every regular ſyſtem, has 
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contributed not a little to the annihilation of the miſed 
ancient rights of the Portugueſe, and doubtleſs can The 

only be continued, becauſe the Viceroy of Goa finds tenth 
his advantage in having many places to give away or arrivec 
fill; a conjecture authorized by the general manners fitted 
and cuſtoms of Afia. en 
An appeal lies to Goa from all the deciſions of the bay, t. 
ſenate, and is rendered extremely neceſſary by the two lat 
| known incapacity of the Senators. The colleagues quanti 
| of the Governor, who 1s himſelf a man of great merit, had ſp 
| are Portugueſe of Macao, and are extremely haughty plaſtre: 
| and conceited, though more ignorant than a country produc 
| ſchoolmaſter. _ 2 1 We 
| The appearance of this city is extremely pleaſant. had ap 
Among the remains of its ancient opulence are ſeve- time o 
| ral tine houſes occupied by the ſupercargoes of the have p 
| different companies, who are obliged to paſs the win- der va 
ter there; the Chineſe compelling them to quit Can- deprive 
ton as ſoon as the laſt ſhip of their nation has failed, ed to 

. and not permitting them to return till the arrival of ficulty 
ſhips from Europe in the following monſoons. to give 
Macao is rendered a very agreeable winter reſi- ſent fo 

fidence by the different ſupercargoes, who are gene- much 
rally men of diſtinguiſhed merit, extremely well in- theſe r 

formed, and have falaries that enable them to keep an not to 
excellent houſe. The object of our miſſion procured refuſed 
uus the politeſt reception from them, for we ſhould The 
have been quit forlorn, had we come with no other of lan 

title than that of Frenchmen, our Eaſt India com- as an e 

pany as yet having no repreſentative at Macao. Vaillar, 

Me owe a public teſtimony of gratitude to M. but the 
Elſtockenſtrom, the principal agent of the Swediſh | penty 0 

Eaſt India company, whoſe behaviour towards us was lity ext 

chat of an old friend and fellow-countryman, es though 

r 15 | | warm!y CRY 
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_ warmly eſpouſed the intereſts of our nation. He was 
even deſirous at our departure to take upon himſelf 
the ſale of our furs, the produce of which was to be 
divided among our crews, and he very kindly pro- 
miſed to remit the amount to the Ifle of France. 

The value of theſe furs did not now exceed one 
tenth of the price, when Captains Gore and King 
arrived at Canton, becauſe the Engliſh had this year 
fitted out fix expeditions to the N. W. coaſt of Ame- 
rica ; two ſhips in that trade having failed from Bom- 
bay, two from Bengal, and two from Madras. The 
two laſt alone had returned, and brought but a ſmall 
quantity of ſkins. But the report of this equipment. 
had ſpread at China, and they only obtained 12 or 15 
piaſtres for the ſame quality as in 1780 would have 
produced 100. 

We had 1000 ſkins which a Portugueſe merchant 
had agreed to purchaſe for 9500 piaſtres ; but at the 


time of our departure for Manilla, when he was ta 
have paid the money, he heſitated to receive them un- 


der various frivolous pretexts. As this bargain had 
deprived us of every other bu yer, who were all return- 
ed to Canton, he hoped, no doubt, that in this dif- 
ficulty we ſhould accede to any price he might chuſe 
to give; and we had even reaſon to ſuſpect, that he 
ſent ſome Chineſe merchants to us, who offered a 
much ſmaller ſum. But, though unaccuſtomed to 
theſe manceuvres, they were too clumſily contrived 
not to be ſeen through, and therefore we poſitively 
refuſed to ſell them. 5 

There now remained no other difficulty than that 
of landing our furs, and depoſiting them at Macao 
as an enterpot. The Senate, to whom our conſul M. 
Vaillard applied, refuſed the permiſſion he ſolicited : 


but the Governor being informed they were the pro- 


perty of ſailors employed in an expedition, whole uti- 
lity extended to. all the maritime nations of Europe, 
| e it his duty to fulfil the views of the Portu- 
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3 government, by departing from the preſcribed 


rms, and acted on this, as on all other occaſions, 
with his accuſtomed delicacy ® - 

It is unneceflary to obſerve, that the Mandarin of 
Macao made no demand for our ſtay in the road of 
Typa, which, together with the other iſlands, forms 
no part of the Portugueſe territories. His claim, 
had he made any, would have been rejected with 
contempt ; but we learned, that he demanded 1000 
piaſtres from the comprador, who ſupplied us with 
proviſions. That ſum, however, was but a trifle, 
when compared with the impoſitions of this compra- 
dor , whote account, for the five or fix firſt days, 

amounted 


* Having ſeized every opportunity impartially to prove the cre- 
dit due to Dixon, I doubt not the peruſal of La Pérouſe's voyage 
will occafton that Captain ſome concern, for having accuſed our 
navigators of impoſture or of mercantile views. Juſtice demands 
that I ſhould repel this calumnious imputation. I fhall quote the 


_ paſſage from Dixon's voyage, page 320. 


„The L'Aftrolabe and Bouffale, two French fhips, commanded 
&« by M. Peyroufe and de Langle, failed from France in 1785 they 
« are ſaid to have traced the N. W. coaſt of America, from the 
« Spaniſh ſettlements of Montrery to 60 deg. of N. lat.; but this 
« ſeems rather improbable ; for though theſe veſſels were profeſſed- 
ly fitted out on diſcovery, yet the commanders did not forget that 
« turs were a valuable article, and, accordingly, whilſt on the Ame- 
& rican coaſt, they procured about 600 ſea- otter fkins, chiefly in 
& pieces of a very inferior quality, and evidently the ſame as thoſe 
& jmported by the Spaniards ; whereas, had theſe gentlemen been 


4 ell in with the coaſt to the northward, they undoubtedly muſt 


* have met with fea-otter ſkins of a quality far ſuperior to what 
& they procured.” - 5 

After obſerving that La Perouſe trafficked for otter ſkins, merely 
in conformity to his orders in Art. ix. of the ſecond part of his 
inſtructions, and in order to be furniſhed with facts in this branch 
of commerce, on which to found his report, and that he only diſ- 
poſed of them for the benefit of the filers, J fhall remark, in 
contradiction to Dixon's affertion, that this purchaſe took place at 
Port des Frangais, in 58 deg. 37 min. N. lat. and therefore La Pc- 
-xouſe was right in afferting that there could not be ten per cent. 
difference between the ſkins procured at Port des Frangais and thoſe 
of Monterey. French Editor. 


% Every veſſel was ſupplied with whatever proviſions they 
5 | « wanted, 
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amounted to more than 300 paaſtres ; after which, 
being convinced of his knavery, we diſcharged him. 
Our commitlary's clerk afterwards went daily to the 
market, as in any town of Europe, to make the ne- 
ceſſary purchaſes, and then the expence of a whole 
month did not equal that of the firſt week. _ 
Probably our ceconomy diſpleaſed the Mandarin: 
but this was mere conjecture, tor we had no commu- 
nication with him. The Chineſe cuſtom-houſes have 


no tranſactions with Europeans, except concerning 


the articles of traffic, which come from the interior 
of China in boats of that country, or are embarked 
in the ſame boats to be fold in the interior of the 
empire, But what we purchaſed at Macao to be 
brought on board in our own boats, was not liable to 
any ſearch. 


The climate of the road of Typa is at this ſeafon 


very changeable, the thermometer varying eight de- 
grees from one day to another, and almoſt all of us 
had ſevere colds attended with fever. Theſe, how- 
ever, yielded to the fine temperature of the iſland 
of Luconia, which we made on the 15th of February. 
We left Macao on the 5th, at eight in the morning, 
with a north wind, that would have enabled us to 
paſs: between the iſlands, had I had a pilot. But 
wiſhing to avoid that expence, which 1s conſiderable, 
I followed the uſual track, and went to the ſouthward 


of the great Ladrone, having taken on board each 


&* wanted, by an officer called a comprador, who always demanded 
% a cumſhavy or gratuity of 300 dollars, excluſive of the profit 
* which would accrue to him from ſerving us with provifions. 

A demand of this nature appeared ſo very exorbitant, that we 
« determined, if poſſible, to avoid it; and'a Captain Taſker, 
from Bombay, whoſe veſſel lay near ours, kindly offered to fur- 
* niſh us with beef for the preſent. This, however, could not be 
* done without caution ; for we had a Hoppe, or cuſtom-houſe 
© boat on each fide of the veſſel, with officers on board, who 
* made it a point to prevent any beef coming on board, unleſs 
* furniſhed by a comprador.” Dixon's Foyage, p. 292.—Ffrench 
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ſhip fix Chineſe ſailors, to replace thoſe we had un- 
fortunately loſt when our boats were wrecked. 

This nation is ſo wretched, that, notwithſtanding 
the laws of the empire prohibit quitting the country, 
we could eafily have engaged 200 men in a week, bad 
we been in nced of them. 

At Macao our obſervatory bad been ſet up in the 
convent of Auguſtins, where we determined the 
longitude of that city to be 111? 197 30” E. by the 
mean of ſeveral ſets of lunar obſervations. We had 
_ alſo verified the rate of our time-keepers, and found 
that the daily loſs on mean time of No. 19, was 12/ 30", 
which exceeded any deviation we had experienced 

revious to that period. It muſt, however, be ob- 
ſerved, that during 24 hours the winding up this 
time-keeper had been forgotten, and that having thus 
been ſtopped, the want of continuity in its motion 
had probably cauſed its derangement. 
ſuppoſition, that till our arrival at Macao, and pre- 
vious to the neglect, of which we acknowledge we 
were guilty, the loſs of time by No. 19 was the ſame 
as that determined at la Conception, this time-keeper 
would have given 113? 33” 33" as the longitude of 
Macao, that is 20 14” 3” more than it really is, ac- 
cording to our Junar obſervations. 
of the time-keeper, after ten, months navigation, 
would only have been 45 leagues. 

The northerly winds now permitted me to get 
to the eaftward, and I ſhould have got fight of Piedra 
Blanca, had they not preſently ſhiftcd to the E. S. E. 
The information I had procured at Macao, concern- 
ing the beſt track to purſue as far as Manila, had not 
determined my opinion, whether it was better to g0 
to the northward or ſouthward of Banco de Pratas, 
and I concluded, from the diverſity of opinions on 
that point, th t one ronte was as good as the other, 
The eaſterly winds blowing ſtrong, determined me to 
ad cloſe-hauled upon the ſtarboard tack, + Ang 
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direct my courſe to leeward of that bank, which is 
erroneouſly laid down on all the charts previous to the 
third voyage of Captain Cook. Captain King, hav- 
ing determined its latitude with preciſion, has render- 
ed an important ſervice to the navigators who go 
coaſting voyages from Macao to Manilla. Formerl 

they followed, with confidence, the chart of Dalrym- 
ple, which M. Dapres has alſo copied. Theſe two 


authors, who are ſo eſtimable and accurate when they 


conſtructed plans from their own materials, were not 
always able to procure the beſt accounts of indivi- 
dual places, and the fituation of the Prata ſhoal, that 
of the weſtern coaſt of the iſland of Luconia, and of 
the bay of Manilla, are totally undeſerving of con- 
fidence. As I was deſirous to make the iſland of 
Luconia, in lat. 17®, in order to. paſs to the north- 
ward of the bank of Bulinao, I ranged along the 
Pratas as near as poffible, and even, at midnight, 
paſſed over the point it occupies on the chart of M. 
Dapres, who has extended this dangerous ſhoal 25 
| miles too far to the ſouthward. The poſition he 
has aſſigned to the banks of Bulinao, Manfiloq, and 
Mirabella, are not more exact. An ancient cuſtom 
has taught ſeamen they have nothing to fear in mak- 
ing their land fall to the northward of 179, and this 
obſervation has appeared ſufficient to the governors 
of Manilla, who have not, during two centuries, 
found a ſingle moment's leiſure to ſend out a few 
ſmall ſhips to reconnoitre theſe dangers, or even to 
determine their latitude, together with their diſtance 
from Luconia, which we made on the 15th February, 
in 189 14”. We flattered ourſelves we ſhould then 
only have to run down the coaſt with north eaſterly 
winds as far as the entrance of the bay of Manilla ; 
but the monſoons did not extend along the land, 
where the wind was variable between N. W. and S. W. 
for many days. The currents alſo ſet to thę north- 
ward at the rate of a mile an hour, and till the 19th 
8 4 F ebruary, 
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February, we did not advance one league a day. 
At length the north wind freſhening, we failed along 


the Illoco coaſt, at the diſtance of two leagues, and 


faw a ſmall two- maſted veſſel in the port of Santa 
Cruz, probably taking in a cargo of rice for China, 
It was impoſſible for us to make any of our bearings 
coincide with the chart of M. Dapres, but our own 
charts enable us to give the direction of this coaſt, 
which is very little known, though much frequented, 
We doubled cape Bulinao on the 20th, and on the 
21ſt made point Capones, bearing caſt, directly in 
the wind's cye. We made ſeveral boards to approach 
it, and gain the anchoring place, which extends but 
a league from the ſhore. We faw two Spanith ſhips 
which ſeemed afraid to open the entrance of the ba 

of Manilla, from whence the eaſterly winds blow 
with violence, and therefore kept under the lee of 


the land. We ſtretched to the ſouthward of the 


iſland of Mirabella, and the wind having chopped 
about in the afternoon to the E. S. E., we directed 
our courſe between this iſland and that of la Monha, 
entertaining hopes of entering the north channel, 
But after having made ſeveral boards in the entrance 
of it, which ſcarcely exceeds half a league in width, 
we perceived that the currents ſet to the weſtward 
with conſiderable ſtrength, and irreſiſtibly oppoſed 
our intention. We then determined to put into the 
port of Mirabella, which lay a league to leeward, in 
order there to wait either for a fairer wind; or a more 
favourable current. We anchored there in 18 fa- 
thoms water over a muddy bottom, the village bear- 
ing N. W. by W., and the Hogs (los Puercos) S. by 
E. 330 8. This port is only open to the S. W. winds, 


and there is ſuch good holding ground, that I am of 


opinion, ſhips might ride there without the leaſt dan- 
ger, duringthe monſoons whenever they prevail. 


As we wanted wood, which I knew to be extreme 


1y dear at Manilla, I determined to paſs 24 hours at 
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Mirabella, to take in a quantity. The next morning 

at day-break, we ſent our long boats aſhore, with all 
the carpenters of both ſhips, and at the ſame time, I 
employed our jolly boats in ſounding the bay, and 


reſeryed the reſt of the crew with the barge, for a 


fiſhing party in the ereek near the village, which ap- 
red ſandy and commodious for hauling the ſeine. 
ut this was a mere illuſion, and we found rocks there 
and ſuch a flat bottom two cables length from the 
ſhore, that it was iinpoſſible to fiſh there. We de- 
rived no advantage from our labour, except ſome 


thorny ſea-pies in good preſervation, which we added 


to our collection of ſhells. Towards noon I went 
aſhore at the village, which conſiſts of about 40 houſes 
built -of bamboo, covered with leaves, and raiſed 
about four feet above the ground. Theſe houſes are 
floored with ſmall bamboos, laid at a diſtance from 
each other, ſo as to give theſe huts the appearance of 
bird cages. They are aſcended by a ladder, and I 
do not believe all the materials of a houſe, including 
the roof, weigh 200 pounds. 

Oppoſite to the principal ſtreet is a large edifice of 
hewn ſtone, but now almoſt entirely ruined, where, 
however, we ſaw two braſs guns at the windows, 
which ſerve as embraſures. We learned that this ruin 
was the curate's houſe, the church, and the fort, though 

theſe names had not intimidated the Moors of the 
ſouthernmoſt Philippine Iflands, who in 1780 had 
ſeized it, burned the village, ſet fire to the fort, which 
they deſtroyed, as well as the church and the parſon- 
age houſe,, made ſlaves of all the Indians who had 


not time to fly, and went off with their captives 


without the leaſt moleſtation. This event ſo terrified 
the colony, that they dare not now apply to any ſpe- 
cies of induſtry. Almoſt all the land is uncultivated, 
and this parith 1s ſo poor, that we could only purchaſe 
a dozen fowls and a ſmall pig. The curate fold us a 
young ox, at the ſame time aſſuring us, it was an 
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eighth part of the only herd in the pariſh, the lands 


of which are ploughed by buffaloes. 

This prieſt was a young Indian mulatto, who care- 
leſs of its condition, inhabited the ruin I have de- 
ſcribed, a few earthen pots and a truckle bed com- 
poſing the whole of his furniture. He informed us, 


that his pariſh contained 200 perſons, of both ſexes 


and of all ages, who on the leaſt alarm, take refuge in 
the woods to eſcape the Moors, who continue to 


make deſcents on the iſland, and are ſo audacious, 


and their enemies ſo little on their guard, that they 
often penetrate to the head of the bay of Manilla. 


During the ſhort ſtay we afterwards made at Cavita, 


ſeven or eight Indians were carried off in their canocs, 
within a league of the entrance of the harbour. We 
were aſſured that paſſage boats from Cavita to Ma- 
nilla were often taken by theſe fame Moors, though 


the paſlage is nearly the ſame, in all reſpects, as that 
from Breſt to Landerneau by fea. They perform 


theſe expeditions in very light row-boats, and the 
Spaniards oppoſe to them a flotilla of galleys, which 
are very bad failers, and have never taken any of 
them. 

The next officer to the curate is an Indian, W hs 
bears the pompous title of Alcalde, and enjoys the 
fupreme diſtinction of carrying a ſilver headed cane. 
He appears to exerciſe a high authority over the 
Indians, none of whom could ſell us a fowl, till he 


granted his permiſſion, and fixed the price. He alto 


poſſeſſed the fatal privilege of ſelling for account of 
the government, tobacco for ſmoaking, of which the 
Indians make a very great and almoſt continual con- 


ſumption. This monopoly has only been eſtabliſhed 


within a few years, and the pooreſt of the people can 


ſcarcely bear its oppreſſion, It has already given 
birth to ſeveral revolts, and I ſhould not be ſurpriſed, 

if it ſhould one day produce effects ſimilar to thoſe of 
the taxcs on tea and ſtamps in North America, We 
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ſaw at the prieſt's three ſmall antelopes, which he in- 


tended for the Governor of Manilla, and which he 


refuſed to ſell us. Nor, had we made the purchaſe, 
could we have hoped to preſerve them, as theſe little 
animals are very delicate, and do not here exceed the 
ſize of a large rabbit. Both the male and female are 
preciſely the ſtag and hind in miniature. 

In the woods our ſportſmen obſerved the moſt 

charming birds, variegated with the moſt brilliant 
colours: but theſe foreſts are impenetrable, on ac- 
count of the Hanes, which climb and interweave 
among the trees. Their excurſion, therefore, was 
not very productive, as they could only ſhoot upon 
the ſkirts of the wood. We purchaſed in the village 
ſome /7abbed turtle-doves ; a name originating from a 
red mark upon their breaſt, exactly reſembling a 
wound made by a knife. 

At length we re-embarked at duſk, and made every 
preparation tor getting under way the next day. One 
of the two Spaniſh ſhips we had ſeen on the 23d, at 
Point Capones, had like ourſelyes put into Mirabella, 
to wait for more moderate weather. I ſent to the 
Captain to aſk for a pilot, when he ſent me his boat · 
ſwain, an old Indian, who did not inſpire me with 
much confidence. I agreed, however, to give him 
15 piaſtres to carry us to Cavita, and on the 25th at 
day- break we got under fail, and ſtood through the 
ſouth channel, the old Indian aſſuring us it would be 
in vain to attempt that to the northward, where the 
currents always ſet to the weſtward. Though the 

diſtance from the harbour of Mirabella to that of Ca- 
vita is only ſeven leagues, we were three days making 
this little run, and came to an anchor every night in 
the bay, in a good bottom of mud. We had here an 


opportunity to obſerve that M. Dapres's plan is very 


inaccurate, the iſland of Fraile, and that of Cavallo, 
which form the entrance of the ſouth channel, being 
badly laid down there, and 1n a word the whole | IS a 

mere 
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mere tiſſue of errors. But we ſhould have done better, 
even to follow that guide, than our Indian pilot, who 
nearly run us aground on the bank of St. Nicholas, 
He perſiſted in ftanding on to the ſouthward, not- 
withſtanding my repreſentations, and we ſhoaled our 
water in leſs than a minute from 17 to four fathoms. 
I immediately tacked, and I am convinced we ſhould 
have touched, had we ſtood on a piſtol ſhot farther, 
The water is ſo ſmooth in this bay, that there is not 
the leaſt appearance of the ſhoals ; a ſingle obſerva- 
tion, however, will render it perfectly eaſy to work 
into it: you muſt always keep the iſland of la Monha 
open with the north channel of the iſland of Mira- 
bella, and put about as ſoon as this iſland begins to be 
ſhut in. At length on the 28th we anchored in the 
harbour of Cavita, in three fathoms water over a 
muddy bottom, two cables' length from the town. 

Our run from Macao to Cavita was [23 days, and 
would have been much longer, had we conformed to 
the cuſtom of the old Portugueſe and Spanith navi- 
gators, and perſiſted in paſſing to the northward of 
the Prata ſhoal. 7 
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ARRIVAL AT CAVITA—MANNER OF OUR RECEPTION 
BY THE COMMANDANT—M. BOUTIN, LIEUTENANT 
DE VAISSEAU, IS DISPATCHED TO THE GOVERNOR 

GENERAL AT MANILLA—RECEPTION OF THIS OFFI- 

CER—- DETAILS RELATIVE TO CAVITA AND ITS AR- 
SENAL—DESCRIPTION OF MANILLA AND ITS ENVI- 
RONS—ITS POPULATION DISADVANTAGES RE= 
SULTING FROM THE GOVERNMENT THERE ESTA- 
BLISHED-—PENANCES, AT WHICH WE WERE PRE- 
SENT, DURING. PASSION WEEK—IMPOSTS ON To- 
BACCO—INSTITUTION OF- THE NEW PHILIPPINE 
COMPANY= 
 MENT—DETAILS RELATIVE TO THE SOUTHERN 
MOST PHILLIPPINE ISLANDS—CONTINUAL WARS 
WITH THE MOORS, OR MAHOMETANS, OF THESE 
ISLANDS—STAY AT MANILLA—MILITARY STATE 
OF THE ISLAND or LUCONIA. 


WI had ſcarcely caſt anchor at the entrance " 


the harbour of Cavita, when an officer came on 


board from the commandant of that place, to requeſt 


us not to attempt any. communication with the ſhore, 
till orders arrived from the governor-general, to whom 
he intended to diſpatch a courier, as ſoon as he was 
informed of our object in putting in there. We an- 
ſwered, that we withed to procure proviſions, and 
permiſſion to refit our ſhips, in order, as ſpeedily 
as poſſible, to continue our voyage; but before the 
officer left us, the commandant of the bay“ arrived 
at Manilla, whence they had deſcried our $9 ap He 


informed us notice had been received there of our ar- 


*The commandant of the bay is, in Spain, the chief of the 


ouſtom-houſe officers, and has! a military rank. At Manilla he has 


that of captain, 
rival 


REFLECTIONS ON THAT ESTABLISH= 
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rival in the Chineſe ſeas, and that letters from the 
Spaniſh miniſter had announced us to the governor- 
eneral ſeveral months before. This officer added, 
that the ſeaſon admitted of our anchoring before 
Manilla, where we ſhould meet with every accom- 
modation, united with every reſource, that could 
poſſibly be procured in the Philippine Iſlands : but 
we were lying at anchor before an arſenal, within a 
muſket-ſhot of the ſhore, and we were ſo impolite 
as to acquaint this officer, that nothing could com- 
benſate theſe advantages. He readily permitted M. 
Botin, one of my lieutenants, to go in his boat, to 
give an account of our arrival 'to the governor- ge- 
neral, and requeſt him to give orders that our va- 
rious wants might be ſupplied before the 5th of 
April, the ultimate plan of our voyage requiring 
that our two ſhips ſhould fail the 10th of the ſame 
month. Senor Baſco, brigadier de la armada, and go- 
vernor-general of Manilla, gave the officer I ſent to 
him a handſome reception, and iflued the moſt poſi- 
tive orders that nothing ſhould retard our depar- 
n 5 
He alſo wrote to the commandant of Cavita, to 
permit us to have free communication with that 
place, and procure us every aſſiſtance and accom- 
 modation in his power. The return of M. Boutin, 
charged with diſpatches from Senor Baſco, rendered 
us all citizens of Cavita, and our veſſels were ſo near 
the ſhore that we could land andreturn on board every 
minute. We found various houſes wherein to re- 
air our fails, falt our provifions, build two boats, 
x” accommodate our naturalifts and geographical 
engineers; and the commandant very kindly lent us 
his own to ſet up our obſervatory. We felt as per- 
fectly at our eaſe as if we had been in the coun- 
try, and found in the market and the arſenal the 
ſame reſogrces, as in the beſt ports of Europe. 
| Cavite, Which lies three leagues to the S. W. of 
e 5 Manilla, 
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Manilla, was formerly a very conſiderable place; 
but in the Philippine iſlands, as in Europe, the great 

towns exhauſt, as it were, the ſmall ones, and there 
now remain only the commandant of the arſenal, a 


contador, or accomptant, two port lieutenants, the : 


commandant of the town, 150 ſoldiers in garriſon, 

and the officers belonging to that corps. 

All the other inhabitants are metis*, (a ſpecies of 
mulattoes), or Indians, belonging to the arſenals; 
and form together, with their families, which are 

= generally very numerous, a population of about 4000 
= mhabitants, divided between the town and the ſuburb 

of St. Roch. There are two pariſhes, and three mo- 


naſteries for men, each occupied by two ecclefiaſtics, 


: though thirty might eaſily be accommodated. The 


= Jeſuits alſo had formerly a very fine houſe, of which 


the trading e eſtabliſned by the govern- 
ment, has obtained poſſeſſion. In general, no- 


5 thing | is to be ſeen but ruins ; the ancient edifices of 
one are deſerted or occupied by Indians, who never 
repair them; and Cavita, the ſecond town in the 


Philippine Illands, and capital of a province of the 
ſame name, is now only a paltry village, uninhabited 
b Spaniards, ' except the military officers, and thoſe 
- of the eivil adminiſtration. But if the town preſents 


1 only Aa heap of ruins, it is not ſo with the port, 
where Senor Bermudas, brigadier de la armada, who. 
is commander there, has eſtabliſhed an order and diſ- 


—cipline, which excite regret that his talents are employ- 


ed on ſo confined a theatre. All his workmen are 


= Indians, and he has preciſely the ſame kind of work- 


3 ſhops as thoſe of our arſenals in Europe. This offi- 


der, who is of the ſame military rank as the gover- 
5 en, conſiders nothing too vu for his 


» The n and Portugueſe have different names for the 


| 8 degrees of conſanguinity with blacks. The firſt of theſe 
ide meti, which implies the half. black, or immediate offspring 


of . | white man with a black woman Fragile s note. 
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attention; and his converſation convinced us, that 
nothing was above the ſphere of his knowledge. He 
granted every thing e aſked of him with the moſt 
perfect politeneſs, The ſmiths, block makers, and 
: ns, were at work: ſeveral days for our ſhips. Se- 
nor Bermudas anticipated our wiſhes; and his fricnd- 
ſhip was the more flattering, as we judged. from his 
character, that he did not eafily beſtow it: and this 
auſterity of his principles had perhaps been injurious to 
his military advancement. As we could not hope to 
meet with a more commodious port elſewhere, M. 
de Langle and myſelf determined completely” to 
overhaul all our rigging, and to ſtrip our lower maſis. 
This precautzon mvolved no ſoſs of time, as we 
were obliged-to: wait at leaſt à month for our provi- 
ſions, a liſt of Which 8 0 tra ted 0 the in- 
tendant of Manilla. : + ev | 

The ſecond day aſhes? our — at Carita, 4 em- 
darked; together thy M. de Langle, for the capital, 
accompanied by ſeveral officers; We were two 
hours and a half in making. this trip in our boats, 
which were armed with ſoldiers, on account of the 
Moors, who frequently infeſt the bay of Manilla. 
Our firſt viſit was to the governor, who kept us to 
dinner, and ſent the captain of his guards to con- 
duct us to the archbiſhop, the intendant, and the 
different odors. This was not one of the leaſt fa- 

tiguing days of our voyage. The heat was extreme, 

and we were on foot, in a town where the citizens 
never go out but in a carriage. Here there were 
none to be hired as at Batavia; and had not M. 

Sebir, a French merchant, who had by accident- 

heard of our arrival -at Manilla, ſent, us his cha- 

riot, we ſhould have been obliged to decline many 
of the viſits we intended to make. _ 

The town of Manilla, including the ſuburbs, is 
very conſiderable. Its population is computed at 
38 18 in i are ee e 1000 or 

1200 
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1200 Spaniards; the reſt are Metis, Indians, or 

Chineſe, who cultivate all the arts, and purſue every 
ſpecies of induſtry. The leaſt opulent of the Spaniſh 
families keep one or two carriages, . or more, and a 
pair of very fine horſes, which coſt thirty piaſtres, 
and their keep and coachman's wages ſix piaſtres a 
month. Thus in no country is the expence of a 
carriage more trifling or more neceſſary. The envi- 
rons of Manilla are enchanting. The moſt beautiful 
river meanders through them, branching into various 
channels, of which the two principal end in that ce- 
lebrated lagune or lake of. Bahia, which lies ſeven 


leagues up the country, and is bordered by above 


a hundred Indian villages, fituated in the midſt of 
the moſt fertile country. 


Manilla is built on the ſhore of the bay of the 


ſame name, which is more than twenty-five leagues 
in circumference. It lies at the mouth of a river 
navigable as far as the lake from which it riſes, and 
is perhaps the moſt delightfully ſituated city in the 
world. Proviſions of all kinds are in the greateſt 
abundance there, and extremely cheap ; but cloath- 
ing, European hardware and furniture bear an ex- 
ceſſively high price. The want of competition, to- 


gether with prohibitions and reſtraints of every kind 


laid on commerce, render the productions and mer- 
chandize of India and China, at leaſt, as dear as in 


Europe; and this colony, although the various 


impoſts bring near 800,000 piaſtres annually into 


the treaſury, coſts Spain 1,500,000 livres beſides, 


which are ſent there every year from Mexico. The 
immenſe poſſeſſions of the Spaniards in America have 


not admitted of the government eſſentially directing 
its attention to the Philippines, which reſemble the 
eſtates of thoſe great lords, whoſe lands lie unculti- 
vated, though capable of making the fortunes of 


many families. | 7-6 13 
T ſhould not heſitate to aſſert, that a very great 
8 T nation, 
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nation, poſſeſſed of no other colony than the Phi- 
lippine Iſtands, and who ſhould eſtabliſn the beſt 
government of which they are capable, might behold 
all the European ſettlements in Afrioa and America 
without envy. 


Three millions of inhabitants aaa theſe various 


n of whom that of Luconia contains near one 
third. Theſe people appear in no reſpect inferior to 
thoſe of Europe. They cultivate the earth like men 
of underſtanding, are carpenters, joiners, ſmiths, 


goldfmiths, weavers, maſons, _ &c. TI. have walked 
through their. villages, and. found them kind, hoſpi- 


table, and communicative ; and though the 3 
ſpeak of and treat them with contempt, I perceived 
that the vices they attributed to the Indians, ought 
rather to be imputed to the government they have 


themſelves eſtabliſhed. It is well known, that the 


avidity for gold, and the ſpirit of conqueſt, with 


whieh both the Spaniards and Portugueſe were ani- 
mated two 3 ago, induced adventurers of 


thoſe nations to traverſe the different ſeas and iflands, 


of both hemiſpheres, with no. other view than to 


ſearch for that precious 
Some gold ſanded. rivers, and. the vieinity of the 
Jes ien were no doubt the motives of the firſt 
ſettlements in the Fhilippines; but, their produce did 
not correſpond. with the hopes that were entertained. 
Ts theſe avarioious motives: ſuceeeded the enthuſiaſm. 
of religion. A great number of miſſionaries, of every 
order ef Monks, were ſent. there to preach, Chriſti- 
anity, and the harveſt was ſo abundant, that theſe 
iftands-foon contained. eight or nine hundred Chriſ- 
tians. Had this zeal been tempered by a little phi- 
loſbphy, that f yſtem was: douhtleſs beſt adapted to 
ſeeure the. 1 of the Spaniards, and render 
this ſettlement uſeſub to the mother country. But 
their only object was to make Chriſtians, not eiti- 
zens. b colon was then divided into ae 
4 1 
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and ſubjected to the moſt frivolous and extravagant {it 
ceremonies. Every fault, every pretended fin, was pu- 14 
niſned by a whipping, the abſence from prayer and || 
from maſs were taxed, and the puniſhment inflicted f 
both on men and women at the church door, by order 
of the curate. Their holidays, their religious con- 
fraternities, their private devotions, conſume a very 44 
conſiderable portion of time; and as in hot climates | 
the imagination takes a ſtill loftier flight than in | 11 
more temperate regions, I have, in paſfion week, 
beheld penitents in maſks, dragging chains through 
the ſtreets, with their legs and loins ſurrounded with | 
a girdle of thorns; and in this condition, receive at 1 
every fation, before the church door, or before the | 
oratories, ſeveral ſtrokes of the whip, in the way of | 
diſcipline, and in a word, ſubmit to equally rigorous ö 
4 


penances with the faquirs of India. Theſe practices, | | 
more calculated to form enthuſiaſts than to inſpire | | 
true devotion, are now prohibited by the Archbiſhop 1 
of Manilla ; but it is highly probable, ſome confeſs 9 
ſors ſtill recommend, if not enjoin them. g 


This monaſtic difciplme not only enervates the If 
mind of theſe people, naturally inactive through the 1 
influence of the climate, and the ſmall number of "wil 
their wants, but perſuading them that liſe is but a 10 
journey, and the good things of it unprofitable, | 14] 


combines with the impoſſibility of ſelling the fruits it 

of the earth for a price that would compenſate their Ui 
labour, to paralyſe their induſtry. Thus, as ſoon | 
as the inhabitants haye the quantity of rice, of ſugar, | | 
and of vegetables, neceſſary for their ſubſiſtance, 
the ſuperflux is of no value whatever. In ſuch cir- 
cumſtances ſugar has been fold for Teſs than a half- 
penny the pound, and rice remained upon the 
ground without being reaped. It would be difficult 
for the moſt unenlightened ſociety to form a ty 
of goyernment more abſurd, than that which as 


regulated theſe colomes for the two laſt centuries. 
* The 


A 
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The port of Manilla, which ought to be free and 
open to all nations, has been, till very lately, ſhut 
ll againſt Europeans, and open only to a few Moors, 
Wl | Americans, and the Portugueſe of Goa. The go- 
Nt vernor 1s inveſted with the moſt deſpotic authority : 
if and the Audiencia, which ought to moderate his 
ll | power, is totally impotent before the repreſentative 
4 of the Spaniſh government. In point of fact, though 
. not by law, it lies in his breaſt to admit or to con- 
| fiſcate the merchandize of foreigners, whom the hope 
of advantage may have brought to Manilta, and who 
= would not expoſe themſelves to this riſk, but on the 
1 probability of a very great profit, ultimately ruinous 
to the conſumers. No liberty whatever is enjoyed 
there. Inquiſitors and Monks direct the conſciences 
of the people, the o7dors overlook all the affairs of 
individuals, and the governor regulates the moſt 
innocent amuſements: even an excurfion up the 
country, or a converſazione, are within his juriſdic- 
| tion. In a word, the fineſt and moſt charming 
4 | country in the world, is certainly the laſt a loyer of 
q liberty would chuſe for his reſidence. I faw at 
Manilla, that worthy, that virtuous governor of the 
Marianas, Senor 'Tobias, rendered too famous for his 
| own repoſe by the Abbe Raynal. I have feen him 
| perſecuted by the Monks, who, by repreſenting him 
as impious, even alienated the affections of his wife, 
| and induced her to demand a ſeparation from him, 
| that ſhe might not live with this pretended reprobate; 
i while every fanatic applauded her conduct. Senor 
Tobias is heutenant-colonel of the regiment that 

| 

| 


forms the garriſon of Manilla ; and is acknowledged 
to be the beſt officer. in the country. Yet the go- 
vernor has decreed that his ſalary, which is very con- 
ſiderable, ſhould be paid to his pious wife, leaving 
him only 26 piaſtres per month, for the ſubſiſtence 
of himſelf and his ſon. This brave officer, thus re- 
duced to deſpair, was waiting for a proper _ 
| $4 tumty 
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tunity to eſcape from this colony, in order to demand 
juſtice. There is a, very wiſe, but unfortunately an 
ineffectual law, which ought to have moderated this 
inordinate power, and by which every citizen is per- 
mitted to proſecute the ex-governor before his ſuc- 
ceſſor. The latter is, however, intereſted in juſtifying 
every thing his predeceſſor is reproached with; and 
the citizen who is imprudent enough to complain, 1$ 
expoſed to new and encreaſed injuſtice, _ 

The moſt galling diſtinctions are eſtabliſhed, and 
ſupported with the ſtricteſt ſeyerity. The number 


of horſes uſed in carriages is fixed for every rank, 
and eoachmen are bound to give precedence to the 


ſuperior number; ſo that the mere caprice of an oidor 
may detain behind him a whole line of carriages, 


that have the misfortune of travelling the ſame road. 


So many abuſes in this government, ſo many vex- 
ations that reſult from it, have not however totally 
deſtroyed the adyantages of the climate, and the 
peaſantry diſplay an air of happineſs not to be found 
in the villages of Europe. Their houſes are ad- 


mirably neat, and ſhaded by fruit trees, which grow | 


ſpontaneouſly. The tax paid by each maſter of a 
ſmall houſe, is very moderate, being limited to 54 
reals, including the church dues, which is received 
by the nation ; all the biſhops, canons, and curates, 
4 — paid by the government. But they have eſta- 
bliſhed ſome perquiſites, which compenſate the ſmall- 
neſs. of their ſtipends. 


A dreadful oppreſſion has, however, of late years 


taken place, and threatens to deſtroy the little en- 
joyment allowed them, I mean the tax upon to- 


bacoo. Their paſſion for ſmoking this narcotic 


is ſo immoderate, that · there is not a moment in 


the day when either men or women have not a 
ſegark in their mouth, and children ſcarcely out of 


* ce (or cigarro) is a leaf of tobacco, rolled up, and ſmoked 


in lieu of a pipe. French Editor. 


1 3 their 
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their cradle contract the ſame habit. The tobacco 
of the Ifland of Luconia is the beſt in Aſia. Every 
inhabitant cultivated: it round his houſe for his own 
eonfumption, and the fmall number of forcign ſhips 
that had permiſſion to land at Manilla carried it to 
part of India. 2 
A prohibitory law however hos lately bean promul- 
gated, and the tobacco of each individual has been 
— up, and the cultivation of it limited to grounds 
where it is for the benefit of the government. 
The price has been fixed at half a piaſtre per pound, 
and though the conſumption. is diminiſhed, the daily 
pay of a workman is inadequate to procure tobacco 
for himſelf and his family. All the inhabitants agree, 
that a tax of two res, added to the capitation 
tax of thoſe who are liable 0 it, would have produc- 
ed to the revenue a ſum equal to that of the ſale of 
tobacco, without giving birth to the diſorders the 
latter has produced. Inſurrections have threatened 
every corner of the iſland, troops have been employ- 
ed to ſuppreſs them, and an army of cuftom-houſe, 


olerks and officers employed to prevent ſmuggling, 


and to compel the conſumers to apply to the nation- 
al warehouſes. Several of theſe have been maſſacred, 
though fpeedy vengeance was inflicted by the tribu- 
nals, who paſs. judgment on the Indians with much 
fewer formalities than on the other citizens. There 
fill remains however a leaven of revolt, in which the 
leaſt fermentation might produce a formidable acti- 
vity, and it is not to he doubted that an enemy who 
might entertain projects of conqueſt would find an 
army of Indians ready to 
ment they fet foot on the iſland, and furniſh them 


with armes. The picture that might be drawn of 


the 


' # The Phili pines, from their extent, their climate, and the qua- 
liey of their ſoi every means of producing all the colonial 
eommodities. They are furniſhed with the precious metals, od 

then 


join their ſtandard the mo- 
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the ſtate of Manilla a few years hence wonld be very 
different from its preſent condition, were the govern- 


ment of Spain to adopt a better conſtitution for the 


Philippine Iflands. The ſoil is adequate to the moſt 
valuable production, 900,600 individuals of both 
ſexes; who inhabit the iſland of Luconia, might be 


encouraged to cultivate it, and the clhmate admits of 
ten crops of ſilk within the year, while that of China 


ſcarcely affords a proſpect of two. +. 
their ſituation is moſt advantageous for trading with India and 


China. An European nation, if eſtabliſhed there on a ſoſid foun- 


dation, and poſſeſſing a port for an entrepòt and refreſhment on the 
coaſts of Africa, of Madagaſcar, or in the neighbouring ſeas, might 


abandon their poſſeſſions in America without the ſmalleſt relue- 


tance; This important property appears however not to be juſtly 
appreciated: by the Spaniſh government. Their apparent indiffe- 
rence afiſes from the difficulty of ſupporting the immenſe weight 
of their poſſeſſions in the two hemiſpheres, and the impoſſibility of 
their giving to all of them the ſpecies of activity calculated to draw 
from them all the aid the mother country would have a right to 
expect. 11 EET 5 11 85 

rhe Philippines therefore are not only extremely likely to be co- 
veted by the other maritime powers of Eufope, but if the enemies 


of Spain do not take advantage of the weak ſtate in which they lan- 


guifh; they will one day become a prey to the Moors. 
When the metallic riches and vegetable productions of the South 
Sea Iflands are better known, when new tracks, opened to com- 


merce and navigation ſhalt admit of a ſafe and ſpeedy communica- 


tion to the ' very centre of this ſea, the importance of the Philip - 
pines will be perceived. The Spaniards, who already have a ſet- 
tlement in the Baſhee Iſlands, will ſoon have another on the Sand- 
wich Iflands, although lying ſomewhat to the northward of the 


track of the galleons; and their poſſeſſions, if ſuffered to encteaſe, 


will form a kind of chain embracing the whole earth. The Ruſ- 


ſians will then diſcover all the advantages they may derive from 


the commerce of the South Sea, and all their marititne views Will 


be directed to the ports of Kamtſchatka. | AM] 

This ſtate of things however will only continue till the energy 
of the nations who people that part of the globe ſhall ſet bounds to 
this impolitic extenſion of territory; till the moment when they 


thall reſume their natural rights, by driving out all the Europeans, 


in order to carry on free trade with every nation. But that period 
is ſtill very diſtant, and'befofe it arrives the Spaniards, as Raynal 
has predicted, weakened by poſſeſſions, too numerous to be effectu- 


ally protected, will be ſucceſſively driven from their multiplied ſet- 


tlements by ſome more powerful nation. Freneb Editor. 
I Cotton, 
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Cotton, indigo, the ſugar-cane, and coffee, grow 
without cultivation around the footſteps of the inha- 
bitants, who deſpiſe them, and every thing indicates 
that even ſpices' would not be inferior to thoſe of the 
Moluccas. A perfectly free trade for all nations 
would enſure a market that would encourage ever 
ſpecies of eultivation, and a moderate duty on all the 
exports would in a very few years be adequate to all 
the expences of the government. Religious tolera- 
tion granted to the Chineſe, together with ſome 
other privileges, would preſently draw 100,000 in- 
habitants from the eaſtern provinces of that empire, 
driven away by ald ranny — their mandarines. If 
to theſe -dvantages the Spaniards added the conqueſt 
of Macao, their 8 in Aſia, and the advan- 
tages they would derive from them, would undoubt- 
edly exceed thoſe of the Dutch in the Moluccas and 
at Java. The eſtabliſhment of the new Philippine 
company ſeems to indicate, that the attention of the 
government is at length directed towards this part 
of the world, and they have adopted, though only in 
part, the ſyſtem of Cardinal Alberoni. That miniſ- 

er perceiyed that Spain, having no manufactures, it 
would be more politic to enrich the nations of Afia 
with her metals than thoſe of Europe, who were her 
rivals, and whoſe commerce ſhe nouriſhed while ſhe 
augmented their ſtrength, by conſuming the objects 
of their induſtry. He was therefore of opinion, that 
Manilla ought to be an open mart for all nations, 
and was deſirous to invite the ſhip-owners of the va- 
rious provinces of Spain to go and load at this mar- 
ket with the cotton or other manufactures of China 
and the Indies, that were neceſſary for the confump- 
tion of the colonies and of the metropolis. 

Cardinal Alberoni however is well known to have 
poſſeſſed more genius than ſcience ; and though he 
was pretty thoroughly acquainted with Europe, he 
had not the ſmalleſt idea of the affairs of Aſia. The 
objects 
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objects of the greateſt conſumption, both for Spain 
and her colonies, are thoſe of the Coromandel fe 
and of Bengal; which it is certainly as eaſy to carry 
to Cadiz as to Manilla, the latter being ſituated at a 


t diſtance from that coaſt, and its ſeas ſubject to 


— which expoſe navigators to loſſes and 


conſiderable delays, Thus the difference in price 


between Manilla and India muſt be at leaſt 50 per 
cent: and if to this price are added the immenſe ex- 
pences of outfits in Spain for ſo long a voyage, it 

will be evident that the produce of India, which 
comes by the way of Manila, muſt be ſold at very 
high prices in the part of Europe under the Spaniſh 
dominion, ſtill dearer in their American colonies, and 


that the nations, who, like England, Holland and 


France carry on this trade directly, will always be able 
to ſmuggle them in there with the greateſt advantage. 
It is however on this defective ſyſtem that the foun- 
dation of the new company has been laid, and, which 
is ſtill worſe, accompanied by reſtrictions and impoſts 
rendering it far inferior to the project of the Ita- 
lian minifter—ſuch in ſhort, that it appears impoſſi- 
ble for this company to ſubſiſt four years more, al- 
though its privileges have in a manner ſwallowed up 
the whole commerce of the nation with her Ameri- 
can colonies. The pretended fair of Manilla, where 
the new Company is obliged to provide itſelf with 
cargoes, 15 only open to the Indian nations, as if they 
were atraid to augment the competition of ſellers, or 
to obtain the cotton manufactures of Bengal at too 
low a price. 

It may alſo be remarked, that theſe pretended 


Mooriſh, or American ſhips from Goa, only bring 


Engliſh goods; and as theſe modes of diſguiſing them 
are 8 with additional expences, this falls ulti- 
mately on the conſumer. Thus the difference be- 
tween the price in India, and that of Manilla, no 
| longer continues at 50 per cent, but has riſen to 8 
4 an 


__ elevated 
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and even to 80. With this error is combined, that of 
the excluſive right of the Company, to purchaſe the 
productions of the iſland of Luconia, whoſe induſt 
not being excited by a competition of buyers, will 
ever continue in the inert ſtate, to which it owes its 
infignificance for the two laſt centuries. Many other 
anthars have ſpoken of the civil and military govern- 
ment of Manilla, I therefore thought it my buſineſs, 
to make the reader acquainted with that city, under 
the new point of view, which the eſtabliſhment of this 
new Company has perhaps rendered intereſting, par- 
ticularly in an age, when all men who are to hold an 
4 rank in the ſtate, ought to underſtand the 
theory of comm ere. 055 
T be Spaniards have ſome ſettlements in the various 
iſlands to the ſouthward of Laconia z but they ſeem 
only to be on ſufferance there, and their ſituation in 
Luconia does not induce the inhabitants of the other 
iflands to acknowledge- their ſovereignty. On the 
_ contrary, they are always at war with them. - Theſe 
pretended Moors, of whom I have already ſpoken, 
and who infeſt their coaſts, making very frequent 
deſcents, and carrying into captivity the Indians of 
both ſexes, who axe under the Spaniſh yoke, are the 
inhabitants of Mindanao, Mindoro, and Panay. They 
acknowledge no authority but that of their reſpective 
princes who are called Sultans, with as little pro- 
pricty, as theſe people are called Moors. In fact 
they are Malays, and have embraced Mahometiſm, 
. nernty at the ſame period that Chriſtianity began to 
be preached at Manilla. The Spaniards have deno- 
minated them Moors, and their ſovereigns Sultans, in 
_ conſequence of the identity of their religion, with that 
of the nations of the ſame name in Africa, who have 
for ſo many centuries been at enmity. with Spain. 
The only military eſtabliſnment of the Spaniards, in 
the ſouthern Philippines, is that of Samboangan in 
the iſland of Mindanao, where they keep a garriſon 


of 
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of 150 men, under the command of a miltary Go- 
vernor, who is appointed by the Governor General 
of Manilla. In the other iſlands are only a few vil- 
lages, defended by bad batteries, ſerved by militia, 
and commanded by Alcaydes, nominated by the Go- 
vernor General, but eligible from all claſſes of citi- 
Zens, who are not ſoldiers. The real maſters of the 
various iflands, where theſe Spaniſh villages are ſitu- 
ated, would ſoon deſtroy them, had they not a very 
important intereſt in their preſervation. 'Theſe 
Moors, though at peace when at home in their own 
iflands, fit out veſſels to commit piracies on the coaſt 
of Luconia, and the Alcaydes purchaſe a very great 
number of the flaves made by theſe pirates, which 
ſaves them the trouble of carrying their priſoners 
to Batavia, where they would obtain a much lower 
price. "Theſe particulars pourtray the weakneſs of 

the government of the Philippines, better than all the 
reafonings of the various navigators, who have vifited 
them. The reader will perceive, that the Spaniards 
are not ſtrong enough to protect the commerce of 

their vaſt poſſeſſions, and all the benefits conferred. 
by them on the natives, have hitherto had no other 
object, than their happmefs in a future life. 
We ſtaid but a few hours at Manilla. The Go- 
vernor having taken leave of us immediately after 
dinner, to take his ſieſta or afternoon nap, we were 
at liberty to viſit M. Sebir, who rendered us the moſt 
efſential ſervices during our ſtay in the bay of Ma- 
nilla. This French merchant, the moſt enlightened 
of our countrymen, whom I have met with in the ſeas 
of China, had imagined, the new Philippine Com- 
pany, and the intimacy of the cabinets of Madrid and 
Verſailles, would procure him the means of extend- 

ing his ſpeculations, which were cramped by the re- 
eſtabliſhment of the French Eaſt India Company. 
He had conſequently ſettled all bis affairs at Canton, 
. at Macao, where he had been 9 years eftab- 
iſhed, 
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kſhed, and had formed a houſe of trade at Manilla, 
where he alſo ſolicited the deciſion of a very important 
law-ſuit, in which one of his friends was concerned; 
but he already perceived, that the prejudices againſt 
foreigners, and the deſpotiſm of the adminiſtration, 
would be mſuperable obſtacles to the accompliſh- 
ment of his wiſhes, and at the time of our arrival, he 
propoſed rather to wind up all his affairs, than to en- 
creaſe their ramifications. 

We returned to aur boats at fix in the evening, 
and got on board our ſhips at eight; but being appre- 


henſive, that while employed in repairing our ſhips 


at Cavita, the biſcuit and flour contractors, &c, 
would make us the victims of the inactivity, ſo gene- 
ral among merchants of that nation, I thought it ne- 
ceſſary, to order an officer to reſide at Manilla, and 


every — to viſit the various agents, to whom the 


Intendant had introduced us. I made choice of 


M. de Vaujuas, one of the lieutenants of the Aſtro- 


labe. That officer, however, ſoon wrote me, that his 
ſtay at Manilla was uſeleſs, as Don Gonzalo Car- 
E Intendant of the Philippines, was ſo careful 
of our intereſt, that he went round every day himſelf, 


to watch the progreſs of the workmen employed ſor 


our ſhips, and that his vigilance was equally active, 
as if he had been himſelf engaged in the expedition. 
His obliging and ready attention, demand a public 
teſtimony of our gratitude; His cabinet of natural 
_ hiftory was thrown open to our naturaliſts, to whom 


he preſented a part of his collection, in the animal, 


_ getable, and-mineral kingdoms, and at the moment of 
dur departure, I received from him a complete double 
- colle&tion of . ſhells, found in the Philippine ſeas. 
Thus his defire to ſerve us, extended to every thing 
that could be intereſting to us. 
EA week after our arrival at Manilla, we ORR. A 
- letter from M. Elſtockenſtrom, the principal ſuper- 
"on of the Swediſh: Faſt India Company, appriſing 
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us, he had ſold our otter ſkins for 10,000 piaſtres, and 
giving us permiſſion to draw for that ſum. I was 
defirous to procure this money at Manilla, in 
9400 to diſtribute among the ſailors, who having left 
Macao without receiving it, were apprehenſive their 
hopes would never be realized, M. Sebir had at that 
time no remittance to make to Macao, and we had 
recourſe to Don Gonzalo, to whom every thing of 
this nature was entirely foreign, but who made uſe of 
the influence his amiable charaQer. procured him, 
over the various merchants of Manilla, to induee them 
to diſcount our bills: and the produee was divided 
among the ſailors previous to our departure. 
The great heats of Manilla now began to produce 
ſome bad effects upon our crews, and fome of the ſailors 
were attacked with colics, which were not, however, 
attended with ſerious conſequences. But Meffrs. de 
Lamanon and Daigremont, who had brought ſome 
ſymptoms of dyſentery from Macao, cauſed; probably 


by a checked perſpiration, in lieu of finding relief on 


ſhore, grew worſe there, inſomuch tlat M. Daigremont 
was given over the 23d day after our arfival, and died 
on the 25th. This was the ſecond perſon who died 6n 


board the Aſtrolabe. We had not experienced any 


ſimilar misfortune on board the Bouſlole, although, 
perhaps, in general, our crew had enjoyed an inferior 
ſtate of health to that of the Aſtrolabe. It muſt, 
however, be obſerved, that the ſervant who died dur- 
ing our run from Chili to Eaſter Iſland, was con- 


ſumptive when he came on board, and M. de Langle 
only yielded to the requeſt of his maſter; who flat» 


tered himſelf that the ſea air and warm climates would 
effect his cure. As to M. Daigremant, in ſpite of 
his phyſicians, and unknown to his friends and com- 
panions, he tried to cure himſelf with burnt brandy, 


pimento, and other medicines, which the moſt rohuſt 
could not have withſtood; and he fell a victim to 


bis own 1 and the dupe 'of the too High 
opinion 
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opinion he entertained of the firength of bis con- 
ſtitution. 

On the 28th of March all our labours at Cavita 
were finiſhed ; our boats built, our fails repaired, the 
rigging overhauled, our ſhips completely caulked, 
and our falt proviſions barrelled up. This laſt ope- 
ration we were unwilling to entruſt with the agents 
at Manilla, as we knew the ſalt proviſions of the gal- 
leons never kept fweet three months; and our con- 

fidence in the method an by Captain Cook was 
very great. A copy of the proceſs, uſed by Captain 
Cook, was therefore given to each ſalter, and we ſu- 
perintended this new ſpecies of labour ourſelves. We 
had on board both falt and vinegar from Europe, and 
we only purchaſed pigs of the Spaniards, and theſe 
at a very moderate price. 

The opportunities of communication between Ma- 

nills and China were ſo frequent, that we received 

news from Macao every week. By theſe we learned, 


with the greateſt aſtoniſhment, the arrival of la Re- 


ſolution under the command of M. d'Entrecaſteaux, 
and la Subtile frigate, under that of M. la Croix 


de Caſtries, in the river of Canton. Theſe ſhips had 


left Batavia when the N. E. monſoon was in full 
force, had run to the eaſtward of the Philippines, 
coaſted New Guinea, traverſed ſeas that are ll of 
ſhoals, without even having a chart of them on board, 
and after a navigation of 70 days, were at length ar- 
rived at the mouth of the river of Canton, where they 
anchored the day after our departure. The aſtro- 
nomical obſervations they made during this voyage 


will be extremely important towards the knowledge 


of theſe ſeas, always open to ſhips that have miſſed 
the monſoon; and it is very aſtoniſhing, that our 


Eaft India Company ſhould make choice, for the com- 


mand of the ſhip which loſt its voyage this year, of a 
Captain who was totally ignorant of this track. _ 
"At Manilla I received a letter from M. d'Entrecaſ- 


tcaux, 
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teaux, inſorming me of the motives of his voyage; 
and preſently after la Subtile frigate brought me fur- 
ther diſpatches. 

M. IC Croix de Caſtries, who had doubled the Cape 
of Good Hope in company with the Calypto, 8 
us the news of Europe. But theſe news were dated 
the 24th of April, and we had an interval of a whole 
year to regret in unſatisfied curiofity. Nor had our 
families and friends taken this opportunity to write 
to us; and in the ſtate of tranquillity which Europe 
enjoyed, our intereſt in its political events was com- 


paratively feeble, to that which agitated our individual 


hopes and fears. It afforded us, however, an addi- 
tional opportunity to convey letters to France. La 
Subtile was ſo well manned, as to permit M. la Croix 
de Caſtries partly to repair the loſs of ſoldiers and 


officers we had ſuffered m America. He transferred 


to each of our ſhips an officer and four men. M. 
Guyet, enſeigne de vaiſſeau, came on board the Boul- 
ſole, and M. de Gobien, garde de la marine, on board 
the Aſtrolabe. This wr was very neceſſary, as 
we had eight officers leſs than at our departure fi om 
France, including M. de Saint-Ceran, whoſe impaired 
ſtate of health obliged me to ſend him to the Ile of 


| France, on board la Subtile, as all the ſurgeons de- 
clared it impoſſible for him to continue the voyage. 


In the mean while our proviſions were put on board 
at the tin we had previouſly fixed; but Paſſion- 
week, whic ſuſpends all buſineſs at Manilla, oc 
fioned ſome delay in our individual wants, andl Was 


obliged to fs my departure for Eaſter Monday : {or 


the N. E. monſoon being ſtill very ſtrong, a ſaerifice 


of three or four days could not be injurious to ou 
expedition. On the 3d of April we got all our aſtro- 


nomical inſtruments on woes 8 M. Dagelet had not, 


| ſince our departure from France, met with a more 


commodious ſpot for aſcertaining, with precifion, the 


| rate of the time-keeper, No. 19, having erectel aur 


obſery atory 


{ 
| 
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ſervatory in the Governor's garden, about 120 toiſes 
from our ſhips. The longitude of Cavita, deduced 
from a great number of lunar obſervations, was 1180 
507 40” eaft®, and its latitude, taken with a quadrant 


of three feet radius, 14% 29” 9” north. Had we de- 
termined its longitude, according to the daily loſs, 


attributed at Macao to our time-keeper, No. 19, it 
would have been 1180 40” 8% that is 4/ 32” lefs than 
the teſult of our lunar obſervations. 


Before we ſet fail, I thought it my duty to go 


with M. de Langle, to make our acknowledgments 
to the governor- general, for the diſpatch with which 


his orc ers had been executed; and ſtill more parti- 


cularly to the mtendant, from whom we had expe- 
rienced ſo many marks of politeneſs and-friendſhip. 


Having diſcharged theſe duties, we both took ad- 
vantage of a reſidence of forty-eight hours at M. 


Sebir's, to viſit, either in a boat or a carriage, the 
environs of Manilla. Though we ſaw no ſuperb 


houſes, parks, or gardens, yet Nature unadorned is 
here ſo beautiful, that a ſimple Indian village on 


the bank of the river, or a houſe in the European 


ſtyle, ſurrounded by a few trees, afford a view far 


more pictureſque than that of our moſt magnificent 


manſions ; and the coldeſt imagination cannot avoid 


pourtraying to itſelf undiſturbed happineſs ſmiling 
amidſt this delightful ſumplicity. Almoſt all the 
Spaniards are accuſtomed to quit their town reſi- 
dence immediately after Eaſter, and to paſs the ſea- 
ſon of the ſcorching heats in the country. They 


have not attempted to embelliſh a country, which 
has no need of the aids of art. A neat and ſpacious 


houſe, built on the edge of the water, and furniſhed 
with the moſt commodious baths, though deſtitute 


. ©® See the explanation of the method of taking longitudes, in the 
tables of the routes of our ſhips, from Manilla to Kamtſchatka, 
given by M. Dagelet, and inſerted at the end of the ſecond volume. 
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of viſtas, avenues, or gardens, and only ſhaded by 
fruit trees, forms the dwellings of the richeſt citi- 
zens; and this country would be one of the moſt 
charming ſpots in the world to live in, if a milder 
government and fewer prejudices rendercd the civil 
liberty of the inhabitants more ſecure. The fortifi- 
cations of Manilla have been augmented by the go- 
vernor- general, under the direction of Senor Sauz, 


a ſkilful engineer: but the garriſon is far from nu- 


merous, and conſiſts, in tine of peace, of a ſingle 
regiment of infantry, compoſed of two battalions, 
each comprehending a company of grenadiers, and 
eight of fuſileers: the two battalions forming to- 
gether a body of 1300 effective men. In this regi- 
ment, which is compoſed of Mexicans. all the ſol- 
diers are of the colour of mulattoes, and it is aſſerted 
they are not inferior, either in valour or intelligence, 
to European troops. There are alſo two companies 
of artillery, commanded by a lieutenant colonel, each 


| compoſed of 80 men, whoſe officers are a captain, a 


lieutenant, an enſign, and a ſupernumerary; three 
companies of dragoons who form a ſquadron of 150 
horſe, commanded by the oldeſt of tbe three Cap- 


tains, and laſtly, a battalion of 1200 militia, formerly 


raiſed and paid by a very rich Chineſe Meti, named 
Tuaſſon, who was ennobled. All the foldiers of this 
corps are Chineſe Metis, do the ſame duty in the 
town as the regulars, and now receive the ſame 
pay, but they would be of little uſe in war. In caſe 
of need 8000 militia might be raiſed in a very ſhort 


time, divided into provincial battalions, and com- 


manded by Eropean officers. . Each battalion has a 
company of grenadiers. One of theſe companies. 
has been diſciplined by a ſerjeant, taken from the re- 
giment at Manilla; and the Spaniards, although 
more prone to decry than panegyriſe the valour and 
merit of the Indians, aflert that this company is in 
no reſpect inferior to the regiment of Europe. 
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The little garriſon of Samboangan, in the iſland 
of Mindaneo, is not taken from that of the iſland of 
Luconia. Two corps, of 150 men each, have been 
formed for the Mariana Iſlands, and for that of Min- 
daneo, and theſe corps are invariably appropriated to 
thoſe colonies. 


